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CHAPTOR r. 

^^ When weenter into magnificentpalaces/' says Tul- 
ly, — whose oratory never relapsed into a thrifty wd 
sanguinary eloquence^ as Tacitus^ strongly . expresses 
it^— '^ we are at first struck with the gilded roofs^ the 
marble columns, the costly pavements^ and all the other 
decorations of art. But when we have.beheld them 
often^ we are no longer charmed with them; and they 
make no impressioix of pleasure on the mind. Where- 
as^ the prospect of the country never satiates us; it is^ 
as it were, fever new, and every day puts on some 
frerfi form to entertain and delight us." Who, that 

* LticrossB Iti^us et sangntaaotis eloqnentise. 

Taciiw de Oratore, 

VOL. IV. B 



2 Pleasures of ImaginaUotu 

takes pleasure in the cultivation of his shrubberies, 
has not an innate love of order and harmony, though 
opportunity, perhaps, has never been allowed for their 
cultivation? Who, that will stand for hours upon a 
predpi^ Md d^k in ralptufe frorm tim UAtOliehed 
scenes of Nature, has not the seeds of poesy planted 
in his mind? Who, that treads, with secret satisfac- 
tion, the spots, which the wise and the good have 
sanctified by their preference; and who, that delights 
to stand where the battles of former ages have been 
fought, would not,— were fortune to present the 
opportunity, — be the admiration of the world for their 
patriotism uid inflexible constancy? 

In those, who are alive to interesting associations, 
and who are travelling in a picturesque country, how 
glowing are the emotions, produced by those reflec- 
tions, which, in such scf^^esi naturally arise! When 
Dr, Moore beheld the rocks of MeiUerie, he was 
vl^tcd by thd mti^ agi^ftble as^oefintioiis. As 
h^'^jlased, h^ *eem^ to dis^Vef the vei*y s^ot, on 
Wfaliih St I*i%uk locked thirough hik tdescppe, to 
^itch af giiittpse c^ ihe bottle, wMch contained his 
iddUzed Julia. Ih hnagination be tra^^ the route, 
#heite he spi^ub^ front I'ock to rock^ after one of her 
fetter, wMch the wind had siiatehed from his fasttids. 
With the same delight, ^ie observed the p^int, where? 
tJiey emb^tced to returil to Clarewsj when St. Prieux^ 
in a frt of distraction, wus tempted to sefeze the loVely 
Jtitia (then the vnfe of an<nber), and pt*ecipitate 
both her an4 himself into the midst of thelake ! 
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IL 

Num^ous are the resemblances^ we meistalty drait^ 
between those spots, which fascuiate us, as we travel 
on, and those that we have heard described^ or seen 
delineated. In a tour, which La Rochefort made in 
the summer ****, among the most delightful scenes^ 
of which this islfflid can boast, many were the ideal 
resemblances, he Ibncied. This river reminded him 
of the Amo, or the Brenta ; this mountain appeared 
to exhibit all the beauties of the Pyrenees, or the 
Appenines; that wood recalled to his memory the 
groves, which de<;orate the classic shores of the 
Po and the Mincio ; this hamlet resembled that, of 
winch Pliny gives so beautiful a description ; and that 
villa' Sdipio's seat on the banks of the Tiber. 

These associations are peculiarly awakened on 
those spots, which have been the theatres of grea< 
events, or the abodes of eminent men. Something 
analogous to this Milton has embodied in the lan- 
guage of Adam ; when the angel informs him, that 
the leaving the garden of Eden shall be the penalty 
of his disobedience. Adam, with melancholy feeling, 
antieipaleB the pleasure he should have enjoyed, 
in pointing out to ht^ children the places, which had 
been' sanctified by the presence of their great 
Creator* 

. How fitf more deligfatfiil is it to contemplate the 
beneficence, than the cruelty of man ! How much 
more intere sting; are those scenes, on Ihe. banks of 
the Dee and- the Clyde, on the plains of Devon, and 

B 2 



4 7%e French at Moscow^ 

I } j I on the Grampian mountains ; now, that they are the 

' ' ' abodes, of the shepherd and the husbandman, than 

when the horn of the huntsman, and the trumpet of 
th^ warrior, were equal heralds of a bloody battle ! 

Sweei Teviot ! on thf silver tide 

The glaring bale-fires blaze no more $ 
No longer steel-clad heroes ride * 
' ' Along tby wild and witk)vre4 shore : 

Where'er thou winA'st, jl)y dale or hill. 
All !— all is peaceful— all ia still. ^ ' U- r / 

] III. 

. When the French first beheld Moscow, they were 
^elijffhted, beyond measure, at the beauty of the pros- 
pect, it presented to theiii.^ From the summit of the 
hill they saw a thousand gilded spires and steeples, 
Vhicfi, reflectMig the brilliancy of the sun> appeared 
Ute so jnany globes of fire. Moscow, standing itt 
the midst of a fertile plain, through whiph winds the 
Moskwa ; palaces, without number, surrounded with 
terraces; obelisks; gilt cupolas; the Kremlin and 
the towers of Iwan rismg above the whole, seemed 
like enchantment. The French soldiers, enraptured at 
the view, shouted ^^ Mosco I^-Mosco !" with exirsLVV^ 
j^ant delight. — But when they foimd that the Russians 
had set fire to their own city ; — when they saw even 
women applying firebrands to their own houses, and 
then hurrying aw^y, as if alarmed at what they had 
done'; — when they saw, that street after street presented 

> Labanne, Campagne de Kuisie; p. 198. BourgoiSy Campagnc de 
Mofoou, p. $2* 



Ruins of Rome. 5 

nothing but disjointed columns, porticoes^ and cupo* 
las illumined by the blaze ; atid the flames ri^ng in a 
thousand places at once, and every street thronged 
with women and children, or desolated with the dying 
ai^d the dead, nothing could exceed their rage and dis- 
appointment! And yet, had the ruins, which every 
where presented themselves, existed for many ages, and 
been the result of the enterprizes of their ancestors, those 
very soldiers would have beheld the scene with awe 
and admiration. ^ So different are the associations, 
when men see, than from those that arise, when they 
both see and sufler. 

The effects of association, awakened by external 
objects, are well described by Gibbon. *^ At the dis- 
tance of five and twenty years," said he, ^^ I can 
neither forget nor express the strong emotions, which 
agitated my breast, as I first approached the Eter- 
nal City. After a sleepless night, I trod, with loflty 
step, the ruins of the forum 5 each spot where Ro- 
mulus stood, or Tully spoke, was present to my 
sight.'* Poggio Bracciolini, amid the same ruins, 
took pleasure in revolving the various occurrences, 
each ruin had seen, or given birth to. And such was 
his proficiency, that he could trace the history of 
every palace and of every temple. Among the ruins 
of the Tarpeian rock, he contrasted the state of 
Rome, — proud and imperious Rome !— when Tully 
graced the bar, and Cato the senate, with those ruins, 
which, at the moment he viewed the city, lay scat- 
tered on every side around hini.^ Ruins, which, by 

> Should the reader desire to form some idea of the ancient splendour 
of Rome, the Campus Marti U8» and its environs, he may consult with 
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their associations, recalled the memory of a thousand 
iUustrkms actions. " Even the water of Eome," 
said Angelica Kauffman, ^^ elicits all the nobler facul- 
tiiesofthesouir 

IV. 

The melancholy appearance of these ruins was the 
remote cause of Rienzi's attempt to re-establish the 
commonwealth : and with what genuine feeling di4 
Petrarch lament, that the marble columns and frpig- 
mepts of antiquity, which had formed the glory of 
that once mighty city, should be transported from 
their native soil to adorn the palaces of Naples ! 
Alas ! how much more fallen now has become the 
City of the World, once the ^^ delight and beauty of 
the universe ;" — raising itJ5 melancholy ruins among 
fields, which appear, by their abandoned state, to 
have suffered from a conflagration, ^ &mine, or a 
pestilence. 

Pope Alexander the Sixth destroyed the pyramid of 
Scipio, to pave the streets with its materials :— and 
not a few of the noblest structures were defeced and 
destroyed by Gregory the Great, that pilgrims and 
devotees might not lose their enthusiasm in their 
admiration of antiquity. Robbed, insidted, and 
ruined by the modem Vandals ; — men, who derived 
an exquisite pleasure in treading on all, that was 
great, illustrious, and magnificent, and who, in the 

adrantage Piranesi's Icbnograpby, in II Campo Marzio Dell' Antica 
Roma, tal). iv, fqh, md De' Foituos Vaii^tate Urbis R^iuae, &c. The 
fornier is in the library of the LondoD Institution . the latter iu that 
of the Biitlsh Museum. 
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tof and ignorsiioe ci baptia^istt^ pride^ wotdd hare 
dis^ured e»en an mogel of AMmuio^^^Iiow lEiiany an 
awful event tiran^bniied Italy Into balrbarism, and 
left the finest country in the world desolate and 
weeping t Viplettee md rapine stidked upon ber 
nomtdns; fire and stanghter depcqpulated her 
iraliies; her pahce^ were despoiled <rf their trea- 
sures; waA the |naBter-piece» of C^racoi, Raphael^ 
and Quido^ of Tttiatttj^ Angelo^and Correggio^ doomed 
to adorn the gallerie» of an eKotie soil. Had the 
Ccdossemn^ and St. Peter's been capable of removal, 
those etemid mcmuments^ also, bad contributed to 
the embeffishment of a f^M^ign capital.^ — ^Wbere once , 
stood Nineveh, wandering tribes slake their thirst, 
al a solitary fountm ! 

Y- 
It is Impossihle to contemplate Rome wi&<mt senCi* 
ments of profound awe and admiration. For so tran- 
scaidant is Its power of exciting assodations^^ that 

. .^ **- Tlicse rattts rover tihowi 6v^ wnen of ground | and the space* hm, !ii 
the course of age8> l)ecome> as it were» ^ natnral hotsmic ganlea: so 
BomenMis aod so Tariovs are the plants^ which grevr there. Dr. 
Sebastiaai» of Rome» has drawa »p. a list of then ; and U Is a re- 
markable laot^tbat out of t«»luiM<tied audi siaty-oae> ao fower than 
COf httHdred aiHl lortyMiighi are aatives of the British hlaads.**— WiU 
liams^ Travds in Italy^ Greece^ and the ioaiai Islaads^reL i.p. 389^ 
The Ftora is peculiarly iateresting^ not only to the botaaist, hat to the 
xnti^iiafy. It is entitled^ Emimevaim PkiiUawm spoiUe muentmm im 

^Thcee werks have lately heea restored to thehr icspective eitiee. 
i Wlien Arijosto fii-st saw Fh9tn90 and its eatiroas, h^ exdalaied^ 
« If all these palaee^ weieaawmhled together^ two Romes would scarcely 
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were St. Peter's^ and all the remains of ancient and 
modern industry and art pulverized^ as it were, into 
atoms, small as the sands of the desert ; yet will that 
portion of the Tiber, neBr which they stood, be sacred 
to the poet^ the pilgrim, the philosopher, and the 9tates- 
man, till a new order of intellect has impressed up<m 
mankind a new order of sensation, and a new method 
of employing the faculties of memory and perceptk>n. 
Immort^ized by three hundred and twenty tri- 
umphs: so magnificent, that a prince of Persia^ 
could not refrain from congratulating himself, that 
men died there, as well as elsewhere: and now ex- 
hibiting, in one single monuinent, a structure so 
admirable, that the Ahh6 Barthelemy recognized in it 
all the grandeur of ^^ Vandenne Egi/pte, Fandeane 
Ath^esy Vanderme Rome:*^ impossible is it to stand at 
the feet of antique columns; to see the numerous 
mutilated statues and imperfect vases ; the fragments, 
and the half-defaced inscriptions ; to walk upon the 
remains of tessellated pavements; and to read their 
history in coins and medals ; without feeling the mind 
assume all the faculties of a poet. For the heart melts, 
as if it were awakened from the contemplation of a 
melancholy, yet delightful, dream : while a hallowed 
seqsibility,— rstampt in the moulds of delicacy and 
taste, — adds purity to the grandeur and sublimity of 
the soul. 

fqual the gr^ndear of Floreuce." When Napoleon invited Caoova \o 
take aphis permanent abode at Parb> Canpvareplied, ** Sans son atelier» 
sans ses amis, sans spn beau ciel, sans sa Rome." So well did the 
sculptor feel the power and influence of that city. 
1 Ammianus MarcelUnna. 
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yi. 

Meditating on the rise of republics ; the revolu* 
tions^ of empires ; the changes of manners, customs, 
laws, and opinions; a progression of ages is exhibited 
to the mind, in characters and pictures, which, giving 
an enl£u*ged view of human actions, speak a language, 
promising immortality : though every fragment bears 
for its own inscription, ^^ I die daily.'' 

And yet all this is nothing to what is felt in the 
rude majesty of untamed Nature ! 

•— ' The stem 

Of oak gigantic, wither'd b^ the blast. 
More sacred is, than when it rear'd its bead. 
Peerless aud proud, the monarch of the plain. 
Th' embattled tower, o'ergrown with bearded moss. 
And by the melancholy skill of time 
Moulded to beauty, charms the bosom more 
Tlmn all the palaces of princes. — ^Rocks, 
Which raise their crested heads into the clouds, 
~ Tiled in rude grandeur, form a scene sublime. 
More rich, more soothing to the pensive soul, ^ 
Than Rome, with all its palaces and ruins; 
When through the lucid atmosphere of Claude, 
In awful state, the glowing sun descends, ^ 

And every fragment wears the golden hue. 
That robes the concave of Italian skies. 

Hymn to the Moon. 

In viewing these fragments, the mind seems as if it 
were bom for high purposes: and it contemplates 
them, in consequence, with awe and solemnity. 
Towers, arches, and battlements seem to survive the 
silent lapse of ages, merely for the pm*pose of exciting 
to actions, worthy some mighty intellectual power. 
Fame seems to mantle every turret, for the purpose 
of throwing into remote perspective the comparative 
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littleness of all other men^s attainments and pursuits : 
and> as the fall of Corinth aild Carthage inereased the 
wealth and influence of Marseilles^ in tiie expiring 
fragments of former ages we read the rudiments Of a 
glory^ that shall never perish. But in the conten^a* 
tion of the Colosseum^ the agony of debaring passions 
acquire redoubled strength^ if not a new existence: 
no tears of generous enthusiasm are shed; reflection 
knows no graceful pause ; dazzled by riches^, variety^ 
power^ and magniflcence^ — not splendid and imagina-^ 
tive^ but sullen and expansive^ — the soul seems tQ 
broody as it were> over ruin and desolation;^ upon 
which the glory of chivalry has never shone. 

VIL 

London.— This vast cityy— containing a popnlatkm^ 
equal to that of the entire is^and^ in the days of Cs^sar^ — 
with the exception of great monuments of antiijin^^ 
afiords more objects for a sublime mind to contem- 
plate^ than any other on the surface of the globe. 
There is no where such freedom and comfcut ; it is 
fee centre of the usefiU arts; the temple of science; 
and MAN is seen in the highest $tate of digni^d cul- 
tivation and power. In one spot we see all the won- 
ders of mineralogy^; in others the splendour cf vege- 
^bles^; in another we turn frx>m the busts of Trajan/ 
Hadrian^ Severus, and the elder Gordian ; th^ colo^sc^ 
head of Marcus Aurelius ; and trophies^ found upon 
the plains of Maratiion; to behold the tenants of deserts 
and forests, quitting their recesses to dwell with m^"*; 

t British Museum. « The Botanic Gardens. i British Mttseun. 
4 Tower ;— Exeter Change. 
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to partake of hm virtues ; to feel tlie benefit of hm 
guardianship ; and to be the obgects of his care^ hi^ 
admiration^ and endearment. Here the lion plays 
with the spaniel^ and the tiger sports, as it were, with 
$he kid. To this spot every coimtry seems to havi^ 
stent a representative. Panthers from Buenos Ayrefe 5 
tigers from Algiers, Ceylon, and Seringapatam ; 
hyenas from Abyssinia ; elephants from Africa ; and 
lions and lionesses from the jimgles of Hindostan.^*- 
All sleeping, while man is active; and roving the 
slender circuits of their cells, when the whole of civi- 
lized life are buried in profound repose. — Presenting, 
in the heart of the greatest of cities, the sublimest 
spectacle of savage nature, that the world exhibits! / 

Next to the associations of Rome, are those of Paris. 
Entering that city, what melancholy reflections mingle 
with sentiments of awe and admiration : since more 
important events have occurred within its walls, than 
in any other city, if we except Rome, Babylon, and 
Jerusalem. 

So many instances of magnanimity; so many 
crimes; a successive theatre for the best and worst 
of men; so many massacres. Brissot; Roland; 
Robespierre and Danton ; the virtues of Malesher- 
bes: the crimes of Mirabeau ; the spot where Louis 
was beheaded; the massaci^e of September; Na- 
poleon. » And what examples of eloquence! how 
many sublime instances of affection, and all the nobler 
passions ! how many of treason, insurrection, rebel- 
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lioUf and murder ! So many monuments^ attesting the 
spirit of the age ; so many, of the proudest ini^itutioiis. 
disorganized : how many a specimen of art destrojred; 
and replaced by those of other nations and of other 
ages. Every feeling of the human heart in exercise ; 
man in his noblest and in his meanest attitudes! 
Science, ignorance, virtue, crime, occupying the same 
page: the mother, the wife, the sister; the lover, the 
son, the father; the husband, and the friend: — frivolity; 
wisdom; rapacity; honesty; wealth; penury; all ranks 
levelled, and again restored: the successive theatre 
of the noblest and the meanest of motives;^ an arena 
for wild beasts, in the form of men; and an Athwieum 
for the loftiest flights of human intellect Throwing 
a magic mantle over every thing, the mind becomes 
poetical ; the heart sensitive : — the Bastile ; the confe- 
deration; the Champ de Mars; — so many instances 
of martyrdom; fidelity; devotion; and patriotism. 
Here royalty^ republicanism, oligarchy, democracy, 
and anarchy, had successive trials. Here liberty received 
more fatal stabs from democracy, than it had ever 
received from tyranny. Here the public mind was 
elevated; now enervated; now sublimed; now de- 
based ; now palsied ; now irritated ; now electrified ; 
now invigorated; now poisoned; now barbarized; 
and again civilized! The greatest generals; the 
most intriguing statesmen; the most energetic wri- 
ters I The same men philosophers to-day, and worse 
— far worse, than barbarians to-morrow. 
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CHAPTOR If. 

. These reflections are produced by that power of 
assock^ion, which alone produces all our ideas of 
beauty and sublimity. The secluded Vaucluse^ rich in 
a grand assemblage of sublime objects^ becomes more 
endeared to the eye of taste, when we reflect, that 
among those woods, those rocks, upon the banks of 
those torrents, the elegant and accomplished Petrarch 
composed his celebrated Sonnets. For, enamoured 
of the muses, as Professor Richardson remarks, in 
his Observations on Shakespeare's Dramatic Charac-t 
ters, *^ we traverse the regions, they frequented^ ex^ 
plore every hill, and seek their footsteps in every 
valley. The groves of Mantua, the cascades of Anio^ 
are not lovelier than other groves and cascades ; yet 
we view them with peculiar rapture ; we tread as on 
consecrated ground ; we regard thpse objects with 
veneration, which yielded ideas to the minds of Virgil 
and Horace; and we seem to enjoy a sort of ineffable 
intercourse with those elegant and etili^tened spirits." 
From the same source springs tiit sati^action, we 
derive, in reading many of the ancient ballads and* 
legends of the Scottish, Spanish, and Provencal poets.* 
We assimilate our age with theirs; and by comparing 
their language and customs, their sentiments and 
misfortunes, with our own, we draw resemblances 
at our discretion; collateral emotions of pleasure 
are elicited from the simplicity of their manners 
and sentiments; and our misfortunes are tempered 
by tihe artificial magnitude of theirs. 
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11. 

It is tbis divine faculty of association, that enables 
those, whose natural perception of beauty has been im- 
proved by a cultivation of the Imcu^ination, to derive 
80 much more pleasure from scenes of Nature, than 
the ignorant or unfeeling; the man of the world or th^ 
pedant; the soldier or, the statesman. Walking in 
his garden, the man of taste almost fancies, he sees 
Vertumnus and Pomona, hiding themselves among 
the fruit trees* — ^The vale he peoples with flocks and 
shepherds, resemliUng those, which have often 
delighted him in the Bucolics of Virgil, the Idyllia 
of Theocritus, the pastorals of Drayton, or the Idylls 
of Gesner. If he rise to the mouutitain, he compares 
its towering summit to that of Pelion, Hymettus, 
or Githoeron; and if he wander among rough and 
Ekisshapen rock^ his imagination renders them more 
wild and sitvage, by groupes offsalvatorial| images. 
When he descends to the glen, the dingle, or the 
forest, fawns, dryads,* and hamadryads, peeping from 
their green vistas, appear to attend him at every step. 
If he rove on tiie banks of a river, near a fountain, 
or on Ae shores of a lake, he hears the language 
of the Naiads in the murmuring of waters : — if he 
repose on the edge of a fantastic crag, jutting over 
the sea, he listens to the warbling of the winds, and 
almost fancies he hears the music of syreiis, whose 
forms were made, not in the figures of womett and 
fishes, as Boccace supposes, but in those of fishes 

1 Dryades /ormosUiimas, aui natinas fonthm nymphas, de quibtfs 
fafmlatur antiquitat^ »e vidttsearbiiratitunU^P. Martyr. Dec. i., lib. 5. 
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and birds ; deeked with various colours. — Or \m iihi^ 
sion pictures fine-formed Nereids, in their robes of 
green, floating^ on the billows, or reclining on the 
rocks. 

Cttrtileos habet anda Deos ; Tntonaoitioniiii, 
Proteaque toibifittam, ba1«Danitnqiie prementoM 
^gaeona fluts itamania terga laoertis, 
Doridaque, et iiatas ; quarani pars nare rideutur ; 
Pars in mole sedens virides siccare capillos : 
Pisce Tehi qoedan, 

IIL 

Thus the imagination gives to Nature and to Bfet 
a charm, which converts every thing, it touches, into 
vegetable gold. Nature draws the outline, and ar- 
ranges the groupes ; but it is the imagination, which 
gives a richness of polish to their sur&ces, and tints 
them with those colours, which administer, in so 
dcJIightful a manner, to our perception. Nature, — 
always conceiving and producing, — famishes the 
instruments; but it is the imagination, that touches 
the chords, and produces the melody. Nature v 
dowers down objects for our selection, and reason 
^mbines them; but it is the imagination, which 
we are justified in styling the synonyma of inspiration. 

And wliat is imagination, but the result of a refined 
power of association ? For no objects, as we have 
so often observed, are elegant, beautifal, or grand, 

A Wealth is sabstantial good the fates allot : 
Wc know we have it, or we have it not. 
3at all those graces, which men highly rate, 
'fheh- mnids themselves imagioe aod create. Gtahbt. 
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(to our eyes), in themselves :— and they partake rf 
those quaBties only in proportion, as they create in 
the mind references and alltisions to animate and 
sentient beings. When, therefore, objects meet the 
eye, which 4o not refer to earthly associations, they 
point to heavenly ones.— It i3 impossible for Colonna 
ever to forget those moments, in which, near a cot- 
tage, rising half way up one of the smaller mountains 
in the neighbourhood of Capel Cerig, he has, for a 
time, lost all traces of earthly resemblances ! The 
morning had been devotetl to the investigation of 
the admirable spedmens of moUntain-scenery, which 
present themselves along the roml, leadkig from the 
picturesque bridge at Rhydland-var to the ivied 
arches of Pont-y-pair; from the falls of the Conway, 
to the tremendous cataract of Rhaiadr-y-Wenol. 
The grand mountain of Moelshiabod, rearing its 
enormous head^ frowned upon all below; while 
rocks of every size and every shape, now jutting 
bleak and bare from the woods, and now decorated 
with shrubs, here triangular, there ra^ed and point-r 
ed, met him at every step :— till, pasang the bridge, 
stretchi^g over the Lugwy, Snowdon burst forth, 
in all the majesty of a Peruvian mountain ! 

Upon the point of a rock overlooking two lakes, 
Colonna had leisure to reflect on the various as- 
tonishing scenes, which had elevated his imagi- 
nation in the early part of the day; and to con- 
template the magnificence of Nature,, in one of 
the finest scenes in Britain. When he had reached 
the spot, on which he sate, the sun was shooting its 
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last rays upon the peak of Snowdon; whiley along 
its gigantic sides^ dark grey clouds were rolling in 
various sombre columns. Scarcely had the sun 
ceased to illumine the west, when the moon, rising 
from behind a long line of dark blue clouds, irra^ 
diated all the East Unmindful of the past*^every 
thought was given to the ftiture } and Col(mna wished 
for no other description of happiness, in a state of im- 
mortal existence, than that, arising from an enlarged 
faculty of receiving delight, from whatever may be 
still more magnificent, among the labours of the Eter- 
nal Architect, in other scenes, on other i^mmits, and 
oti4>tber globes. 



CHAPTER in. 



ScENBRT not only inspires the poet, but his reader 
also; for when do we enjoy his pictures, and relish 
his sentiments, with such charmed perception, as 
when seated beneath a bower, under a tree, or beside 
a rivulet ? Iti such and in other scenes, even bad 
poetry and worse music are not- unattended with a 
sensible deBght.— " The flute of a shepherd," Dr. 
Besttie remarks,' " heard at a distance in a fine sum- 
n»r*s day, in a ' romantic scene, will give rapture to 
die ear of the wanderer, though the tune, the instru- 
ment, and the musician be such, as he could not en- 
dure in any other place." The same association go- 
verns, in regard to sculpture and painting ; for we 
can pause before a picture in a cottage, or a statue 

VOL. IV. c 
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m a woody wbicb^ ia a palace or saloon^ woidd exdte 
nothing but disgust. 

Often has Cdonna experienced the truth oi theie 
ob6ervatik>n» : and be never reflects, but with plea* 
mr^, on the satisfaction, he ei\joye(^ in hstenii^g to a 
bUnd old man in the valley of Rlqrmney, dbout two 
imleB from the grand towers of Caei^biUy Castle. 
This valley is a narrow defile, winding at the ftet 
of cultivated mountains, down which several 
streams oecastonaily murmur. It was one of tlw 
fine^ evenings in the month of August : every object 
was as trai^uil, as if it had been midnight ; the sua 
shooting along the valley, and tinting ev^ object in 
the most agreeable manner. Charpied with the spot, 
Cokmna stopt his horse, dismounted, and sate himself 
upon the side of a bank, to enjoy, more at his leisure, 
the beauties of the scetie before him ; heightened, ^s 
they were, by the sombre aspect of Uie (Mstant rutes. 
As he was indulging in one of those deHgbtfiH 
contemplations, which scenery like this seldom fiuls to 
awaken, he was interned by the approach of two 
men I one hsde, hearty^ and yoi^ig, th^ other oldf 
blind, and decrepid. Entering into convei^a^iion wit^ 
the younger, Colonna was informed, that his come 
panion was a good singer, and ^^a capable m^iter of 
songs." Upon this he requested the old man to ^ing 
him one^ to wjuch he consented with Uttle beskatioA^ 
It was a history of love ; and though the lines wer^ 
sometimes too long, and sometimes too shorty though 
the air was harsh, and his voice discordant^ Coloima 
n^bned with enthusiasm^ and prx^sed widi rsipture. 
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Wandering t)nce in this vaiky my eye was arrested 
by a misletoe, growing out of an oak. This eircuitt^ 
stance gave interest to the whole landscape ; for it re-? 
called the history of the Druids. In imagination^ I 
beheld'the Arch-druid ascend the aged branches of the 
Oak 5 cut the sacred misletoe with a sickle ; let it fell 
into his folded garment ; and then shew the invaluable 
gtft d heaven to the people, who accompanied him. 
Prdm this picture the mind diverged to the general 
Subject of Druidisfti, and finished with a conviction 
of libw little confidence can be plaoed in the decisions 
of etymologists, llius the imagination may b^n its 
flight in Siberia, and, wilb one stride, compass 
the globe. Johnson insists, that the word X^auin 
Is derived from Derio; Salmasius (froni Pliny) 
irefc^ it to the Greek word Jjf 1*5 ;-^Menage to the 
Bl^^ Ihue^ a magician 5 Vosstus to Drui*, a Celtic 
word for doctor 6f feith j and Becarius to Tru irad Wi^y 
wise m^n. Pseudoberostis refers it to Ihuyo^ fourth 
king of the Gauls ; Borel to Drt, a musician 5 some 
Irace its origin to Druis, a king of Qaulj and some to 
a Hebrew or Arabic word, meamng a derrise. In the 
midst rf this etymological contention, it is probable 
We may be nearer the tnifli, if we derive it from the 
oM Armorican word, Dryw, signifying an oak. This 
is the more probable, mioe the y is frequency pre- 
iio^eed u I and Druidh, ki the Cel«ie, means a wise 
mail ; and in the Gaelic, a natural philosopher. 

In ^o^ days of superstition and ignorance, priests 
^9^^^ esteemed the only wise men in the country 5 and 
ifceir p^cipal symbol of divinity WBsa misletoe, grow- 
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h^ on an oak. Diogenes Laetthis classes the Druids 
with the Gymnosophists of Chaldea, the Bramins 
of India^ and the Magi of the Persians. 

n. 

The power of association gives a charm to every 
thing. Hence particular places are adapted to the 
consideration of particular subjects. When leaning 
near the monuments of neglected genius^ our thoughts 
naturally revert to the conspiracy of low societies 
against it ; to the relative fates of Corregip, Camoens, 
Cei-vantfes, Chatterton, and Proctor: to the reluctance, 
with which almost all governments reward talent ; 
^nd to the sublimity, resulting from antiquity. 

When we behold public buildings, we revert to the 
application of works of. art to the purposes of public 
benefit: when we visit ruins, we behold, as it were, 
the crumbling of empires : in view of palaces, Wf^ 
compare the virtues of Trajan, Mauritius and of 
Tiberius II. with those of Alfred, Piastus, Stanislaus 
and Washington. When sitting in a bower, our 
thoughts sometimes recur to the want of poetic genius 
in Plato> Cicero, Pliny and Burke ; contrasting their 
oratorical qualifications with those belonging to poetry 
and music. We compare the relative merits of Pliny, 
Balzac, Melmpth, Gray and Pope as letter-writers: 
we trace the analogy between painting and sculpture: 
we associate the merits of Angelo and Salvator . Rosa 
with those of Dante and Milton: and we mark the 
resemblance, subsisting between the genius of Ariosto^ 
Chaucer, and Spenser. Then we revert to the cha- 
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racter of an agl^eable melancholy ; to the uses of 
monasteries; to the misfortunes of Rousseau; to the 
style of Albani ; to the pleasures of the Golden Age ; 
and the music of the golden spheres. 
' In spring we frequently leave beds of perfume, to 
dwell in imagination on the plains of Tartary ; the 
deserts of Ethiopia ; the solitudes of America, and the 
snows of Nova Zembla. We wage an imaginary war 
•with glory and ease; sometimes siding with one, 
sometimes encouraging the other ; the mind delight- 
ing to unite, into one crown of beauty, virtue, happi- 
ness, and successful endeavour. 

In summer we stand on the arches of a bridge, 
: gazing on a cottage. The smoke curls above the 
copse; the voices of children swell upon the gale; 
the sun sinks in peace, and the whole scene is a scene 
of repose.* Then subjects, allied to domestic enjoy- 
ments, steal upon the. imagination, and soothe us to 
tranquillity. 

In autumn we read, in the decline of the year, the 

retirement of statesmen to a private life. Xenophon, 

Scipio, Sully, andBemstoff, rise before the sight; we 

-contrast Virgil^s Corycian Swain with the Miser of 

Horace ; and Juvenal's Sejanus with Claudian's Old 

-Man of Verona. 

In winter we read the benefits of vicissitude ; we 
honour, as it were, the state of virtuous poverty ; we 
trace the prevailing causes of our errors and mis- 
- fortunes; we form a true estimate of the world's 
opinion ; we reflect on the ease, with which the mind 
accommodates itself to circumstances ; and in the 
corrected progress of the seasons, perceiving their 
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anal<^ mth llie life of man, we anticipate the pmo<^ 
when our ^itiqdis will testify, '' Et Ego m Jlrc&din,^' 

III. 

Sometimes the most simple olijects will give tisid 
to recoUections, which become the causes of Mmj 
interesting reflections. Thus I never see the frugv 
ment of Pompey's pilkur, which a Mend btought me 
from Alexandria, but I recal the history, in mini»- 
4lire, of that celebrated city. On the banks of the 
■Severn, I have recalled the iHtage of Sabrina and 
Comus; and while at Merthyr, (abounding, in fiirnacee 
afid iroa mines), it were almost impossibte to forbear 
^atooeiating it with the r^ons of Baliol and Moloch : 

Seest tbou yon dreaiy plain, forlorn and wild. 
The seat of desolation, void of light. 
Save what the glimniering of the livid flames 
€a»t8 pale and dreadfal ? — *- 

I A cc^tage in ruins, belonging tp an old French 
/office, who, alter sharing the fortunes of Charley 
JXIL, led the life of a peasant in Finland, affected 
St; Pierre, more than all the palaces of St. Petere^- 
burgh. The «ight oi an old man, playing upon a 
harp, recalled to the recollection of Gray the mas- 
sacre of the minstrels by Edward I.: and to this 
incidental circumst»»ce are we indebted, for one of 
the finest odes in the English lai^uage. The view 
of a fdcture^ue cottage at Cheneviere^ als(v by pro- 
ducing many delightful associations in the miiid of 
Mannontel, was the origin, of his writing the tale of 
the Shq[A^dess a( the Alps. 
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IV, 

Why does Enujius regard the iee plant with de- 
light ? Because he was accustomed to see it in the 
botibouse of Eugenia^ and to witness the pleasiure 
with which she contemplated the icy surface of 
its leaves, which appeared in the sun, l&e chry&- 
tal; while its white, hairy, corolla challenged but 
little observation. The cereus grandiflbrus! (intro- 
duced fi'om Peru in 1690). This plant produces 
finely scented flowers in July. These flowers 
open between seven and eight in the evening; 
are full in blossom by eleven; and at four in 
the mornftig-, diey hang their heads, &^ and die. 
Tl;iey shed an exquisite perfume, and scent the 
air to a considerable distance. The calyx, when ex^' 
papded, is nearly a foot in diameter ; and the whole 
appearance of the corolla is magnificent. Eugenia 
died in the blossom of her perfections : and her lover, 
associating her with this beautifiil flowei% never sees 
it in a hothouse, but he remembers his Eugenia, 
with a melancholy yet not unplei^ing regret. 

The plants, most interesting to this elegant scholar, 
ar^ those, which he admired in the days of his boy-> 
hood ;^-rthose, which have charmed him in remote 
p|X^vsnces, where he least expected to find them y^ 
ignd those which he has beheld in the society of 
persons, whom he ha$ esteemed and loved. They 
never fail to awaken agreeable associations of 
the past ; and it does not depend on their beauty, 
or their firagouace, whether they please him or 
not. He has, th^^fore, ofi»n surprixied those. 
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with whom he has been walking, when, iu the 
midst of an interesting conversation, he has sud- 
denly stooped to pick up a flower, and examine 
it with an attention, that would indicate an expectation^ 
that it possessed some peculiar organization. Many 
of these associations he would find some diflScidty 
to trace. — Why does the common heart's-ease, the 
;bear's-foot, and the polyanthus, interest him more 
than other flowers, much" more rare and beautiful? — 
Because they decorated the garden of a cottage, be- 
longing to an old woman, whom he loved in his 
childhood. The violet, so beautiful and so odorife- 
rous in itself, is still increased in interest by remem- 
bering how many a tranquil hour, he has devoted 
to the gathering bunches of it under the hedgerows, 
when a boy. For years, he was accustomed to see 
the purple digitalis, — so celebrated for its medicinal 
uses, — in all the lanes and hedges, Mithbut caring 
to examine its calyx or internal structure. But 
one day, visiting the garden of a gentleman, near 
Winchester, in which were assembled thirteen spe- 
cies of that plant : he has loved to recal the memory 
of them all, whenever he has seen the purple species 
in* the fields, or along the side of a road. In this 
collection, they were arranged by the side of each 
other; and all in blossom. Besides the indigenous 
plant, there were the small yellow fi'om the south 
of Europe; the great yellow from Switzerland; the 
minor, the thapsi, the small-flowered, and willow- 
leaved, from Spain; the broad-lipped fi"om Greece ; 
the woolly from Hungary; the blushing and the 
iron-coloured from Italy ; and. the shrubby fix>m .the 
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Madeiras. The two last were shrubs, and in pots ; 
and had recently been taken from the greenhouse. 
Why are moss, and ivy, and the vine, so agreeable 
,tp his imagination ? Because moss recalls the hours, 
lie has stolen from his studies on sand-banks, the 
pnly herbage on which were large tufts of moss :— 
JBecause ivy crept in abundance along his father's 
garden-wall ; and because vines sheltered the first 
hive of bees, he ever possessed. — When he sees a 
wood-strawberry, why are his reflections agreeable ? 
Because it grows abundantly in a wood, in the 
country of Merioneth, where he has often delighted 
to wander.^— The wind-berry, the bog-berry, and the 
spidejr-wort ?^Because, growing on mountains, they 
have associated themselves with liberty, with solitude, 
and with large flocks of sheep. 



CHAITER IV. 



No faculty pf the mind produces more delight or 
more profit, than a memory, well stored and well 
regulated : — being the chief antidote to 



> Ancient men's report. 



. That days are tedious ; but that years are short. ] 

Crabbe. 

Those, who derive the most enjoyment from the exer- 
cise of this faculty, may be said to enjoy the longest 
lives; since, by bringing back a portion of their exist- 
ence, they may, as Seneca finely observes, properly be 
said tohave lived long, who draw all ages into one ; — 
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lUEid tbOse to live but a short p^iod, who forget the 
past, neglect the present^ and are only solicitous about 
the future. 

How delightfiil is it to remember those, we esteem, 
and admire, during a concert ! How captivating is the 
thought of them, in the midst of sublime or beautiflil 
scenery ! Engoying the exquisite landscapes of 'Hvoli, 
Pupaty remembered his friends, his wife, and his 
children, with enthusiasm^ ^^ Why," exclaimed he> 
with all the enei^ of genius, ^* why are ye not here ?-— 
you, who are so dear to me ! It were impossible, my 
Adela, my Adrian, and my Eleonora, to pluck one-half 
of these beautiful flowers. — Adieu ! thou valley, ye 
waterfiills, and rocks, ye flowers, and shrubs, and 
moss ! In vain do ye strive to detain me.-^I am a 
stranger ! * I do not inhabit your beautiful Italy $— • 
and when I go hence, I shall see ye no more. — But, 
perhaps, my children ! ye will one day witness these > 
delightful objects; and you, ye objects, do you ap- 
pear as beautiful to them, as you are now to their 
father .'' When in the gardens of the Borghese villa, 
—charmed with their shade and their flowers,— ^he 
bursts out, ^^ why cannot I see all my children before 
me, at this moment ? See them all running with 
their amiable mother ; beautiful in her virtues and 
in her children, and filling my heart with their 
cheerftil shouts of happiness and joy ! How delight- 
ed should I be to see Emanuel, Augustus, Adrian, 
Adebs ami Eleonora, dispersing themselves among 
th^e groves ; striving to trapuple down these grass- 
plots; hiding themselves in all these shades of 
evening; and in their wanton sports^ on the moss 



and flowers, supplying the place of the zephyrs and 
the butterflies/' 

n. 

Witlj What lively pleasure does our imagiimtion 
reiBt; upon scenes, among which our earlier years 
were past I These associations are acknowledged 
by all orders of men | though it follows, of nec^sity, 
that the charm of recollection must depend on peculilor 
circumstances and maimers* Dante, goaded and ilril<» 
tated in manhood, doubly felt Ihe loss of those hours 
of comparative delight, spent in the society of a 
i^otiier, the most accomf^shed woman of the ag^ 
in which she lived. Tasso, — of a milder and more 
gentle nature,— enjoyed the same pathetic associati(m$» 
i^enser had equal advantages ; and the days c^«atis-^ 
faction, enjoyed by Milton in his earlier yeiars, are fre* 
<]uetttly idluded to in his poeti<^al works ; and stiU 
mcHre bealitiftiUy in those poems, written in the lan* 
guage, and afiber the best manner, of TU>ullus. 

These impressk>ns were not unknown to Dioele* 
sian; — tiiey were still more vividly felt by Henry IV. 
of France 5 suid Bemadotte, on the throne of Sweden^ 
re-enjoys tiie hours of infancy and boyhood every 
day. Madame Necker, wife to the celebrated Frei»eh 
Minister of Finance, remembered, in the midst <rf 
Parisian elegance ai^ splendour, all the retired 
graces of her c^ldhood ; pasised in a valley, in the - 
bosom of which she imlnbed the piu*est of instruction 
from t^ Ups of her fal;her ; and qualified her mind 
and her heai-t to shed llostre over the public labours,-and 
retired enjoyments, of the first statesman of his age. 
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Haydn — whose musical memory my soul loves ! — 
Haydn, loaded with years and with glory^ derived 
the most solid of enjoyments, when tuning those 
simple airs, wjiich he had been accustomed to sing 
with his father and mother; when, being a child^ 
he stood between them, and beat time with two 
pieces of wood: — one of which served him as" a 
violin; and the other as a bow. — Rubens, in the 
zenith of his subsequent fame, always turned with 
pleasure to the time, whea he studied under Van 
Veen ; and when he laid the foundation of his emi- 
nence in the society of that painter's two beautiful 
daughters, Gertrude and Cornelia; both of whom 
arrived at distinction in their father's profisssion. 
Rousseau, in his old age, charmed his imagination 
with the airs, which, in a voice of sweetness, 
his aunt was accustomed to sing. "To her,*' says 
he, in his Confessions, " I attribute that passion for 
music, which has always distinguished me." 
. Equally agreeable, and still more sublime, were 
the associations of the Baron d£ Humboldt, when 
crossing the Equinoctial regions. Early in life, 
that accomplished traveller had imbibed an ardent 
wish to visit those regions ; where he might behold 
the constellations, ranged around the Southern Pole. 
Impatient to visit that hemisphere, he could not raise 
his eyes to heaven, without indulging the silent 
charm of meditating on the cross. When, therefore, 
his favourite wish was realized, impossible is it to 
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describe/the solemn interest/ with which he beheld 
the two magnificent stars^ that mark . the foot jxbA 
summit 6f the southern cross, appear above the 
horizon, and become almost perpendicular at the 
moment, in which it passes the meridian. The re- 
membrance of his eariy years instantly fascinated his 
imagination ; and he repeated, with enthusiasm^ the 
following fine passage from the Paradise of Dante. 

lo mi vols! a mat) destra e posi mente 
An* altro polo e vidi quattro stelle 
Non viste mai fnor ch* alia prima gcnte. 

Coder parca lo ciel di lor fiammelle ; 

O settentrional vedovo sito 

Poi cbe prirato se' di mirar quelle ! 

IV- 

Few can estimate the rapture with which RocrssttAi^ 
wrote the first part of his Confessions at the castl^ 
of Eri. Ever^ thing, as he acknowledges, he had 
to recollect, was a new source of enjoyment; the 
beau'<«ful scenes, he had beheld ; the mountains, he 
had traversed; the lakes, he had navigated; the 
rivers, he had crossed; and the remembrance of 
the finest portion of his years, passed with so much 
tranquillity and innocence, left in his heart a thou- 
sand impressions, which he loved incessantly to recat 
to recollection. The Abbb Olivet, too, always re* 
membered with pleasure the sensations, with which 
he used, in his infancy, to wander in the gardens of 
Benserade, at Gentilly; where every tree and every 
spot possessed a relic of his genius* The recollect 
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tions df MAaMOMTsi^ also^ were sources of red eom* 
featt and alleviatioa to hipi^ al ^e period^ when the 
idetnon of license passed over the horizon oi IVance : 
•♦^when-"* 

No spot W93 hiiUowed ; sddcd, no retreiit $ 
No realm 2^ sure asylum could afford, . 
From frauds injustice, rapine, and the sword* 

For in the hour of sickness or misfortune^ memory, 
by that magic power, with which it is gifted, sus- 
pends for a time, the acutest torments; while old 
age, if life has been well spent, receives as great a 
consolation from its properties, as youth enjoys from 
the flattering whispers of hope. — Hopsl the nepenthe 
of the heart, — the restorer of the languid, — the medi- 
cine and r(3fuge pf the miserable^ , 
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CHAPTER V. 



Th« ecH^iAs-rs number fif^? m0tho<fe c^ aqifuirii^ 
knowledge: observatiopi^ reading, listenUig, eon^^*;^ 
iio», aad meditation. Tfiey l^ye ou* th« wo^ m^ 
portunt;— suffering. But »ere scholars^ and men, 
wh^hftve b^en rich from tbeif birth, and contiiute 
410 till tb0 hour of their death, ought wver to trice so 
gr^it a liberty with common sense^ m ^ Ihitik, tbey 
iiave ever possessed a thorough knowledge of mankind. 

FelicUy w<N» deified by the Crree&s and Bmnam; 
but 4h^ ionnd h^r ^he most uogmt&fitl of fit the 
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deities. The Scythians represented Fortune, as a 
woman haying hands atid wings, but not a foot to 
•tand upon j yet many men think misfortune not only 
a disgrace, but a crime, tUl they come to be unfor* 
tunate themselves : and then they see, that thoi^ meA 
are superfloial, who assert, Uiat evory misfortune may 
be prevented by courage or by prudence. They find, 
ibo, that fortune not only triumphs over folly and 
imprudence, but not unflrequently over wisdom atid 
virtue. Maliy worthy persons, however, seriously 
fkncy their good fortune «o be the result of their own 
management; when aH, tSiey have to do, is to sit stilV 
and keep themselves warm ! 

Fortune, in robbing a man of his property, is not 
always so cruel, as she is represented: forshefi^e* 
quently gives pride of heart and peace of mind as 
equivalents. This pride and this peace are shields^ 
cbnsdations, equivalents; nay more than eqiilivalents; 
4;faey are rewards. Foi^love and peace not unfrequ^ntly 
spring out of loss ; as flowers rise out of beds of lava^ 

They speak profoundly, who say, that the world i^ 
likea dtiestre; where tte best judges are obliged to r 
sit in the worst {daces. But they would speak more 
profoundly stOl, if they were to add, that the best 
judges, ndtwithstaading the badness of tlieir seats, 
frequendy enjoy the spectacle more to the comfort of 
l^eir hearts, than tho^e, who sit on velvet cushions. 

m Sweet are the uses of ftdvenity ; 

Wbicb» Hke tbe taad» u^jLj and venomous, 
fiesuri y«t a i^^^opioiis jewel i« its head.? 

I For this fable, vide PUn. Nat. Hist. lib. xxzvii .• and FhUostratas in 
Vit; ApoUon. lib. iii. c. 8. ' 
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III. 

Misfortunes never assume so difficult a character^ as 
in tiieir perspective: anticipation, like island chrystal^ 
making every object appear double: While faith in 
ultimate justice operates as a convex mirror; in which 
every subject appears less. No man need feel 
ashamed of sorrow ! Sophocles makes even Hercules 
sink beneath impressions of vicissitude. The man of 
virtue becomes sacred by misfortune: and every 
honourable mind feels disposed to address him, as 
the coiirtiers of Caubul address the person of their 
sovereign : '^ may your sorrow be turned upon me!" 

— — — Little doi they think. 
E'en in the vale, where wisdom loves to dwell, . 
How many, rack'd with honest passion, droop 
In deep retirM distress ! 

For there is a silent sorrow of the heart, which in 
Bome men, on some occasions;, sap. the very founda- 
tions of life. But the most juicy of fruits not unfre- 
quently grows even among the sands of the desei'ts; 
and gold, the heaviest of metals, is so susceptible of 
expansion, that it can be wafted on the lightest breath 
of air. Bear up, then; the same decided contrast will 
be found in you. A masterly retreat is not less glo- 
rious than a brilliant victory: for, borrowing lustre 
from vicissitude, the ardent risings of ai^ unsubdued 
mind will point, with confidence, to the sojil's refuge: 
which, like the ambrosian chant, — strong, vigorous, 
and loud, — shall operate as a strengthener of every 
noble impulse. v. 
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*^ He that wrestles with us/' says Burke^' ^^sfrecigfth- 
etis our nerves^^ and sharpesiS our skill. — * Our an* 
tagonist is our help^. This lunicable conflict with 
difficulty obliges us to an intimate a^uaiatMice 
wiA our object^ and compels us to consider it inidl 
its relations. It will not suffer us to be itoperficiak'' 
Adversity h^ indeed^ the quickest and moat unerrlfig 
of all tutors I for she instructs more in weeks^ thim 
prosperity teaches us in years. 

Can we exempt ourselves from misfortune? We 
may as well attempt to weigh li^t in a balan^ef to 
recalthe day that is past; to measure infin^; la eat^ 
culate the ftrrions of eteririityj or to wing our flight 
through the firmament^ perforated bjr planets^emnetsi^ 
suiis, Md systems* 

Can we prevent the lightning from strikictg us? 
The whirlwind from overwheteiing us ? Or the sea 
from swallowing a ship in the midst of a storm?— 'Let 
us yield, then, to a power, we have no force to con- 
troul. All we can do is to struggle; and the utmost 
malice of fortune can only oblige us to die. . 

AiidoDniehefloOD^or oomeln&sti i ■ ■ 

lUs but deitffa tint comesat talt. 

Infancy creeps upon claildhood ; childhood upon 
youth; youth upon adolescence] adolescence upon 

I BarlEe'tf Refiectidiir ml tbetferohttioir of Prance/ Htlned^ fr. 247^ 

VOL. IV. I> 
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^lanhood; and manhood upon age. In a future state^ 
perhaps^ we may enjoy the advantages of all those 
Jitate3 at the same time* The wisdom of age; the 
vigour of manhood; the grace of adolescence; the 
blossom of youth ; the innocence of infancy* 

Men should take particular care how they hope. 
^Since mijsfortune sometimes assumes the cx>loiujng. of 
that fascinating quality, as if to make the ruin,. she 
meditates, more certain and complete. For^ for (me 
man, that despair ruins, hope ruins ninety; anhun* 
dred; nay, even a thousand. The temple of fortune 
was built of a species of alabaster^ so traiisparent, 
that even when the doors were closed there was suffi- 
cient light. Look up when you would aspire; look 
down, when you would be happy. When you would 
be humble, compare your virtues with those of more 
virtuous, men; and when you would be contacted 
with your sphere, look with attention on thpse> who 
toil for days, for months, and for years, without one 
atom of reward! 

V. 

We deceive ourselves much oftener than others 
deceive us ; for we are ourselves the greatest of our 
own flatterers. Yet we may as well look for Jerusa- 
lem in the Deserts of Libya, or for Mount Helicon 
in the forests of Finland, as for twenty men^ who will 
acknowledge, that they suffer more from a want of 
aUlity or honesty, than from a want of opportunity. 
The world, however, I must say, cheats us of numy a 
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good quality ; and thnists Upon us many evil ones^ 
we never naturally possessed. 
. Man is never so strongs nor the operations of his 
mind so effective, as when they are called into action by 
some great> overwhelming, and destructive occasion 5 
and then Virtue is the best shield and bulwark of his 
nature. Magnanimous himself, a truism does the 
maxim appear, which asserts^ that magnanimity is 
the sum and perfection of every earthly virtue. 
Throwing a grace over every mental energy, it gives 
•beaiity to grandeur and tranquillity to passion. As to 
envy ! who is there worthy of envy ? The fortunate 
have their imaginary evils ; the unfortunate their real 
ones. And whether real or imaginary are the Easier 
to be borne, requires little skill in mental anatomy to 
determine. As to the Great ! If you would know, 
witibout the trouble of experiment, what their extra- 
vagance and insensibility isj and what their wedded 
attachments to life, it is only to read the '* Tyrant" of 
Lucian. Those, whom we style ** great," are only men, 
placed upon high pedestals; and seen from which, they 
are. Heaven knows, little enough ! In our early years 
we approach them with awe, and with an assured 
expectation, that they possess something intrinsically 
eminent. When we view them closer— Gracious 
Powers ! how narrow are their views ; how frivolous 
dieir conversation ; and how violent their passions. 
Hiow reluctant are they to forgive ; how sensitive are 
they to disrespect ; and how eagerly do they look for 
homage: — ^how do they burn for favours, which beg- 
gars ought only to sue for ; and how impatient, — how 

i>2 
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fantastic^Iy impatient;,— are tbey at honours^ e<mferred 
upon an equal ! Rank ought to have much to give, in 
order to compensate fer the trouble and the misery 
it occasions. 

VL \ 

The landscapes of Claude are in the first olaas of 
exeeltence ;— serene, lovely, and romantic. In gassmg 
we desire to become inhabitants of his regions; lo 
redipe beneath his arches ; to bathe in his riv^rsr; ti> 
dance with his groups ; and to listen to the muiie of 
his shepherds. A similar feeling p^Tvadee u^, vrhm. 
we read the ^^ Ammta" of Tiasao, the ^^ I^tor Fi*^'' 
of Guarini^ and other productions of celetoated poetb^ 
In life how few enjoyments are ctmimenaurate Willi 
these ! Old men frequentty complm how few pten* 
sures, they have b^n able to enjoy : hut tfa^: w^kP 
make fewer complaints^ if they had been snse^itible 
of similar enjoyments. Fine fediQgs produce a mui^ 
titude of fine enjoyments i yet it must be coat^amA^ 
that a man of exquisite sensibility undergoes mudf 
martyrdoms* ^f For some men," as an elegant writ 
ter has obs«rvedy *^ kindle the torch of immorta]^ 
at the funeral pile of their own misery.'* 

Wisdom, however, is tranquiL The best «iheii« 
tances, a man can possess, are heartfelt seraiity an^ 
sedate fortitude: as, in the cold solace of society^ a 
constant and legitimate sense of inward wcNrth is tiie 
first of ^U earthly consolations. The most beau^ul 
object, that can engage the imagination, is thal|f of a 
man, Uving s^enely in the midst of privatliWBB aB4 



kataajki a6 if he attmdered himself as liviug for 
eternity. 

When we behold age, standing with one foot in the 
grave^ and T^ith another placed^ as it were^ upon an 
ingot of gold; — when we reflect how soon the season 
of life ii OTter ;^and Hxkt nO one hoifir of the pai^ can 
trv«r cootHbate » siiE^e imH&etit to'the folure :«-*wheft 
we behold the young and the^ beautiful withering in 
their prime^ or feel ourselves the last survivor of many 
fiiends^ after having seen the best of their wishes 
niliiikiii cBsi^ipdintment^ and the last of their hopes 
lu^lt i&to notiiing^ whst atrfitl views of Nature and of 
life ire presented to the imagination ! 
When we k)ok arournl u^ and bdhold the pride^ 
lemry^ and tiie malice^ that oppress the general 
[ of mankind ; when we consider hoW many vir* 
totes society nips in the bud i and widii what industry 
It ppB^es duMe virtues, it is obliged in deoen<7 to 
0CMMaMidi*<^wlien we see with what eagemeMf the 
fedb^ a^e^Q^ulted and <he niind starved; and ob^ 
serve the delight^ with which some men view the 
mretdMbiess of thdr fieilkw creatures; there ii^^ as- 
MtHty^ 8ifficient justifieatfoA for tiie pi^fouikdesl 
fildtttichoiy:. When we pause nt^oH Hb^ fuikis 6£ It 
eountenanee^r melancholy md meditatite, who^ only 
ilnmet <tf inlieritaQCe iras ibdependanee of Inimli 
i^enHie eaptfvatbig bloom of youth his £iided inttr 
ngMness^ penury^ and age : when the electricid fibred 
of tiie faean«free2e before the touches of selfish indif» 
ftmnee ; and when experience teaches^ tixsA wealth 
attd graad^u* and gkry i^tore up for old age an irri- 
tating horror of death, instead of picturing that trans- 
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oxidant change^ which, as with a aiagic wand, fthidl 
convert the wrinkles of age 



' into a bloominc^ face. 



On which youth shines celestial ; 

there is, indeed, ^^ sufficient justification for Uie pro* 
foundest melancholy. — '"But in that melanehofy there 
is hope ! • 

VIL 

Recollection, enjoyment, and anticiiHition are the 
yesterday, the to-day, and the to-morrow of life. To 
live in the recollection of those, we love, is a feUei^ 
of the first order :^-In affliction, too, how delightfitl is 
it to recal the ei^oyments of the past ! ^^ J^uiatoifo 
remembered in the days of her miseries all those fh»* 
sant things, that she had in the days of old; when her 
people fell into the hands of the exkemyJ* Ma«iy* oi ' 
our hopes are richer than realities ; and y^ there are 
recollections even richer than our hopes. They give 
grace to reason. ^ 

Gibbon calls hope, — that dear prerc^attve lof 
youth, — the best comfort of our imperfect copditiop:. 
St. Paul styles it ^^an earthly immortality:" Tfayiiles 
said, that, of all possessions, it was the on^ most vmr 
versally enjoyed; for they have it, who: havenoi^ 
thing else. Indeed so delightfol are its in^prr^sipils^ 
that Dante and Milton, when they would give, th^ 
most vivid idea of the horrors, that siirroundled l^e 
fallen Spirits, thought they could do so, in no mann^ 
so strongly, as by excluding them totally ft^oin the ia-- 
fluence of hope. 
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A^e we laid upon a bed of sickness ?— ^Are not our 

S^roans, at intervals, interrupted by the anticipation of 

the enjoyment, we shall experience, when we shall 

rise with the lark, and imbibe the sweet scent of the 

.fields? Hope! yes — 

The fklrest maSd she is, that ever yet 

Prison'd her loeks withm a goldta net ; 

Or let them waving hang with rotes round them set. 

With what rapture does a Swiss soldier, engaged in 
a dangerous campaign, anticipate the comforts of his 
cottage, the joy of his wife, and the smiles of his 
children ! His garden, which he left so neat ; his 
cottage, mantled with woodbine ; his friends, who la- 
mented his departure, and who will celebrate his re- 
tam^*^^l pass in mental review before him. He en- 
joys, in perspective, the hour when he shall repose 
under the vine^ which he planted when a boy ; he 
already clasps his diildren to his breast; while with 
all' die energy of anticipated rapture he beholds his 
wife, liftmg up her eyes to heaven, in gratitude for 
his preservation^ and exhorting him, with all the 
ek)quiBiice of a tried affisction. 

To think of nought but rural quiet. 

Rural pleasures, rural ploys f 
Far from battles, blood and riot, 

War» and all its morderiog Joys. 

vni. 

But what hope, for years, animated thy broken 
spirit, unfortunate Gbnbvibvk ! — Formed by the fin- 
ger of Nature in one of her happiest moments, this 
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el^fant sM aceompltoibeitl cvMtm^ wbs iiiduoed, 1^ a 
fang serle$ of vicMtudes, to bury her ^ttotionft to 
the sitent and m^mcholjr cloister.— A convent at 
Bruges was the theatre of her immdlakioii. When 
monasteries and nunneries were suppressed by aa 
order of the French legislature^ in company with her 
adopted sisters^ she sought a refhge from the fury of 
the Revohition^ in the paternal mansion of the Gagbs^ 
m Hengrave^ in the county of Suffolk* During the 
peace, in the jt»r 1601, h^ order returned to Bruges, 
and in that eity she died. It is probable^ my friend^ 
tbitt the bislory of thk unfortunate lady mdy be one 
dfty giren to the world.. At present^ it is suffielentto 
observe dsat she has more than once coidessed to a 
GOBUtton friend of our own, that, for five bmA twenty 
yeai«, she nerer indulge the passicm of hope^ iqL 
reference to any thing, connected with the world l*^ 
Seduded from att the natural sympathicB of life, and 
ldw>wlng no greater enjoyment, than that of wa&ii^ 
in the gardens of hsr oonrent, the principal pari of 
her eoostenee Traa losit in an umnterrupted eomi^ of 
involuntary prayer, — a Tictiin to hopelessi nnsi^} 
Unpitied and imknown to all the world, except the 
few sisters of her convent, she was debarred fix>m 
every earthly bliss; and the grave was the only re- 
source, to which she looked for consolation and free- 
dom : — ^There at length, 

Far, far removed from every earthly ill. 
Her woes are buried, aii4 lier boaom sllil. 
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CilAPTER VI. 

Scenes^ however beautiful^ are feodoMd mor«^ 
ao by die associatikm of ndna* in Bngfend tkere 
areDruidic^ Eoniaii/ Saseon^ JhaMi, Ibmammti 
Gothic remains. In Siotkaady Celtic} Reomn; Piotiah ^ 
Danish ; tuid Gothic, in Irelaod^ . Dmidk and Scan* 
dinavian ; wkh castles denoting tile pcm&r and skill 
of firtaa Boro, king of Mn&stisr. hk Fcanc^ anti«> 
qmfiea are found ao early as tlie period of Grecian 
nmmarB at MarseiUesk Others are of Roman origins 
aoiH^ denote the time of Childeric; andolii^^indieald^ 
evefy interme^te age from the Carkmngian to tho 
pires^it. In Switzerland tihere are a few Bxmad 
rrrniJna; castles and numasteries; churdiea of thcr 
mkWe ^[^^ and monumes^ commemorating tlt# 
struggles of liberty. In Germany titiere are a^ (N^ 
C^ic speeimena; many Roman veitiges) db^n^dMia 
of the age of Charlemagne^ and gotl^ easdea id 
abundance* in Sweden are seen chrol6s of ^ndg-^ 
ment^ aiad erections of unbewn stonei in D^martt 
and Norway^ Rnnic fragments r in Pnisi^ tumnli 
an4 a fewSektvomie idoW Russia, iiiieAker in Europe 
or Asia, has few antiqidtiea except tumuli, and stone 
tomibs, m^HTlced with mde seulp^n^ik 

The Netbeiiands contain ^eetiona of the middle- 
ageai and Hungary has military roads with castles, 
churches and monasteries. In Italy is traced every 
^ecies ^f mitiquity, from the time of Rcmiukis and the 
Sabines, up to the present. In Portugal are sieien 
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Roman monunieats, ond a few remains of the Mooi^* 
In Spain, tumuli, Carthaginian coins, Roman aqueducts 
and gold comsof the Visigoths ; with mosquecf and othar 
splendid monuments, marking the taste and learning 
of. Hie Arabian (fynas^. 

If we Cum our eyes to Greece wad Eiircqiean 
Turk^, we shidl see ruins and antiquities of aluMfit 
ev^ species ^^ — from the tumuhis up to the temple« 
In Asiatic Turkey, antiquities are discovered, bma 
the earth*-heiq>8 on the plains of Ilium to the 
columns of Heliopolis and the pillars of Palmyra. 
In Persia are the ruins of Persepolis; with edifices 
and carved caves, preceding the age of Mahomet^ 
In the valley o[ Moses, in Arabia, are tibe niina 
of Wadi-Moosa, ktely discovared by Mr. Banks^ 
Tliey once constituted the city of Petra, the. capital 
of Alrabia Petrasa, conquered by Trajan, andrann^ced 
to tbe {Province of Palestine. These consist of chiiiiti- 
bets, sepulchres, and colossal statues ; an excavated 
amphitheatre, and a number of desolated palaces, and 
othar edifices; But &e ruins of Jerrasoh are ssAA to 
ecoeed in ^^ magnitude and beauty"' even those of Bal^ 
bee and Palmyra: and the theatre, the palaces, the 
three superb temples, and the two marbte amphi- 
Uieatres, are described, m being equal to all that papal 
influence has spared of ancient Rome* 

Hindostan has numerous antiquitite : some illustra- 
tive of Mahometan genius; others of an age beyond 
research. Those of China are but imperfectly known. 
There are coins of ancient dynasties; towers comme- 
morative of great events ; triumphal arches ; and a* 
stupendous wall, extending up moimtains, along vales, 
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aikd riteFsto the tength of one thousasid five hundred 
no&Ies.^ 

In Ceylon have been discovered gigantic ruins of 
pagodas ; and wolrks, indicf^ing a degree of civiliza- 
tion &f removed firom the present. The excavations of 
ESephm^ are monuments ^cceeding even the pyra- 
mids^ of Egypt. Of the remote grandeur of Java 
matny remains exist in the architectural antiquities of 
that iidand. The ruins of Boro Bodo and Brambanan 
exhibit great beauty in their separate parts; aiKl 
gtetk, symmetry in their relative proportions. They 
are admirably described and illustrated in Raffle* 
History of Java, and in the Batavian Laterary an4 
Pkilo9ophical Transactions. 

n. 

In Egypt^ pyramids^ lakes, ruins of cities, and frag* 
ments of temples, denote an age of very high antiquity; 
the histories of which are buried in the cemeteries of 
African^ and oriental genius. 

Among the tombs of the kings of Eg^t at Thebes^ 
Belzoni discovered the most beautiful remains of all 
antiquity: a sarcophagus of alabaster, carved^ both 
within and without with figures and hieroglyphics** 
In a pyr^id^ which he had the skill and science to 

> The antiqtiity of this wall is a subject of reasonable doubt.— Some 
svppttK St to be turo thousand years old ; others, from the slie nee of 
MaKO^PoIO) not more than three handled. 

• The nortlv of Africa must once have been a miracle of human skill 
and industry. Couut Camille Borgia^ when living at Tunis under the 
protection of the Bey, took plans of no less than two hundred and fifty 
half mined towns. 
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open, he found bonee, which upon h^ing ^saaiAktihf 
Sir Everard Home and other surgeons, proved to bt 
those of a cow. lliitnurf, hi«omeiii««BUK^ si^iw to 
iHustrate the design iaitd otigia of the pyrMnMf.. 

When the traTelter d{)proaelMtf dioie nM wtamsk* 
mente t( hiimatt U^tsut, ihe iiMgtMdon fltems iA 
burst, as ft were, the bands of agesf and the sUiid 
appears as if it had lived alhotMsandy««rt* When Hm 
Frenbh were at Tliebes, tike wliole army stopped 
among Uie ruins, and clapt their hands wididdl^|^9 
and when Bonapmte was about to engage the Maane*' 
ludces, who w^ne advancing with kmd eries, st^rUf 
acooutred, he called out to liisarmy, ^^ Behold ! Yon- 
der are the pyramids ; the iMat aftctort of the wctffct 
of men. From the summits of those monuments forty 
ages are now beholding us.'* The battle, which ensued, ' 
Wd all Egypt at the feet of the French Gmeral } 

ffl. 

NchUi American imliqalties have been but little at^ 
tended to. On the branches of die Ohio Ae trav^er 
discovers momiments of former times, coming of 
earth constructions of conical and pyramidal shapes;' 
l\mitiUfaave, also, occasional^ been wit^e^d; militti- 
ry eartibfworks on the Hnrqn in K4 rttnd k y »{and ol&^ 
districtsof the Weston t^ritory ; andoa tiie banksitf a ^ 
river ninely mile& bdk>w Pil^iAurgh/ works, too, httve 
V been found resembling, in some n^astare, the cadms- 
and cromlecks of our Celtic ancestors. In respec^t to 
all these vestiges the voice of traditionis entirely silent. 
■.Voyages dans la Haute Pensylvauie, vol. i. auAifi. 
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Near Cinciimati are seen low circular earth- 
banks^ mounds, and tumuli : at Marietta on the Ohio 
are, also, extensive Indiaii fortifications of earth ; ex- 
hibiting no inconsiderable portion of skill. Similar 
MrthwMks have been aUK>found near the Lake Papin, 
and <m tibe opa&ts of Fkurida. A$ tQ the gold coins^ 
whlQb were dug up (1815) in Kentucky;^— one erf 
Antony, and the other of Faustinar-thereisno credit 
t9 be gtyai to them. They were either impositions in 
tb^melves; or they were buried for the sake of being 
dug up again. Their having been carried thither in 
the eleventh cei^ury by Madoc is a^uppoaitkm, as idle 
mthe UtetCHry of Madoc himself. If Madoc did ever 
traverse the Atlanticji it is not likely he should have 
fa»A Us residence at Kentucky^ and still less prober 
Ue is it, diat he sboukl have taken a c<»n with hiin» 
belongii^ to an age, previous lo the Roman settle* 
mei^ in his own country. 

In Mexico are witnessed pyramidal tombs, symlxAical 
painlsBigs, and other monuments of art, civil, r^igiouis^ 
and miHtary ; the efforts of uoacertain ages. In Peru 
bete been finned barrow^ the interior of which ccm* 
tainfid curtois specimens of tlie; arts ; an BAcieKt road 
of more than twelve hundred nttles;, and buik&^% 
dmoting an age of what bas been descriptivdy caUed 
^ baiteric civilixaliDn :" some of which seeming ta 
chideBge an almost eternal duration. Such are the 
obelfriQ» eS Tiahuanacu^ the edifices of Quito; the ^ 
fi^itoessea of Herbay and Caxahuana ; die maudolea 
of Chabiipoyaft ; the fragments of Pacbacamae; and 
the ruined aqueducts of Lucaiya&and Condesayos. . 
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CHAPTOtt VII. 

' Cicero tells us, that when he was at Athens, he 
could scarcely move one step without meeting' some 
monument of art, or some record, as it were, of illus- 
trious men. They were continually before his eyes. 
He seemed, as if he heard the thundering eloquence of 
Demosthenes, or listened to the divine ethics rf Plato< 
At Salamis he thought of Themistocles ; and at Mi^ra- 
thon of Miltiades : — the Parthenon reminded him of 
Paicles; and other monuments, of Phocion the good: 
Feelings, analagous to these, may be experience 
even in the British Museum of London* Fot with 
what pleasure does an accomplish^ mind pause over 
the Torso of Hercules; the Ceres; the Venus; the 
Barberini Fawn ; the Belvidere Torso ; and the Lao 
coon, restored to something of its primitive beauty" 
With what delight, too, does it dwell upon the His- 
sus, or the Theseus ; and the mysteries of the Porldand 
Vase. From these masterpieces of art, we turn to the 
head of the younger Memnon ; the S^cophagus of 
Alexander; and the porphyric columns of the an- 
cient Leptis. With what interest do we behold 
the base of a column, brought from the plains of 
Troy; a fragment from the tomb of Agamem- 
non; and a circular altar, taken from Delos, orna- 
mented with the heads of animals, festooned with 
flowers and fruits. Then, too, we see Hyperion, 
rising out of the sea; the battle of the Centaury 
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and Lapilh»; — ^the sacred procession at the fes- 
tival of Panatheneea; and associatiiig the whole 
"iridi Athenian genius, a double pleasure Is dicited 
from the reflection, that in these fragments we have 
witnessed specimens of the celebrated Parthenon* 

XI 

Reject for antiquity, without indulging those asso- 
ciations, to which we have referred so often^ were an 
unfortunate malady of the mind, since it would appeiur 
to have its probable origin, in the desire of under- 
^valuing all that is modem : — ^but by virtue of that 
noble quality, which constitutes one of the surest 
indications of the sacredne^ of mind, even those 
places and ruins, which, in themselves, present little 
to excite admiration or sympathy, possess a power of 
interesting our. hearts, provided any remarkable deed 
has been transacted in their walls, or any illus- 
trious person been connected with their history. 
There was nothing in the promontory of Actium, 
worthy of observation ; yet Gsrmanicus travelled 
many miles to see it, because the battle of Actium 
was fought in the bay below. He visited, also, the 
scite of Anthony's camp \ and was, as Tacitus informs 
us, highly affected at the images, which there pre- 
sented themselves, of the success of one ancestor, and 
of the misfortunes of another. 

SoLTMAN, the Magnificent, dwelt with pleasure on 
the ruins of Troas: — ^LsBrun took a voyage to Persia, 
solely for the purpose of seeing the ruins of Persepolis * 
— ^and no one but the idle^ the dissipated, and the 
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worldly, erer visited FloreBC% Athea% or the dhorei 
of Lesbos^ without veneratiou and delight. 

Something of this kind was acknowledge eft^ bj 
the barbnrous Totibs. Being master of Rome> he 
threatened to destroy that city by firei and not to 
leave one stone upon another. Belisarius, hearing 
of this, wrote him a lettef; in which he observed, 
^^ that tf TotUus conquered, he ought, for his own 
sake, to preserve a city, which would then be his 
<>wn, by right of conquest; and would, at the saase 
time, be the most beautiful city in his doouniona 
That it would be his own loss, if he destroyed it^ and 
reitound to his utter dishonour* For Rome, having 
been raised to so great agraadem* and majesty by the 
virtue and industry of former ages, posterity would 
consider him as a common enemy of mankind, in 
depriving them of an example and living representa^ 
tk>n of thdr ancestors/' In consequence of this letter, 
Totilas permitted his resolution to be divert^. Thns 
respect for national moniunents prevented Rome, and 
idl its noble buSdings^ not only from becoming a hug« 
inaiss of ruins, but from sharing tihe fiite of Nmereh} 
of wbkk not a single monument remains* 

The ruins of Dinas iban stand upon a come to^^m^ 
tmn. The eminence, on whidi tiiey ore siiuated^ is 
Mt so hi^h, a^ to render every obfect inferior to it ; 
por so low^ as to lose any considerable portiofi of 
grandeur* If it want the sublimity of Arran Fowddy 
or of Camedd Lleweilyn, it more tlutn compengates 
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the. loss, by being far more beautiful than either. 
More than fifty mountains rise around it 5 forming 
partial screens to each other^ and exhibiting a variety 
of amphitheatres, all increasing in height and in 
width, till the more distant lose themselves in the 
clouds. Below — ^lies the celebrated vale of Langollbn ! 

Seated on an eminence, commanding a range so va- 
ried, so beautiful, and so magnificent, the small ruiiHS 
of Dinas would entirely lose their effect, did we not re* 
cal to mind, that the castle, of which they are the 
fragments, was once the residence of the lovely My- 
fenway Vechan, celebrated and beloved by Hoel ap 
Eynion. 

A few mounds of earth, and a few solitary walls, 
are all, that remain of the ancient city of Vbru- 
lAM. Who, that stands upon those earth-works, 
seeing little immediately around him, but a few en- 
closures, and a few dry ditches, feels the slightest 
emotion of pleasure, or curiosity ? Connect this dull 
and uninteresting scene with its history :-^how solemn 
are our reflections ! This city once enjoyed all the 
rights of Roman citizenship. Near this spot Boadicea* 
defeated a Roman army, and massacred seventy thoji- 
sand inhabitants 1 On this mound of earth, St. Alban 
received the honours of martyrdom : to the north is 
seen the abbey and monastery of St. Albans, erected 
by OfFa : and in that abbey repose the mortal remains 
of Humphrey the Good, Duke of Gloucester. On 
this spot, too, we remember, that Britain bits known 
six general dynasties :-r^l. British; 2, Roman ; 3. 

1 Tacitus^ Ann., lib. xiv. c. 35, 36. 
VOL. IV. B 
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, Saxcm; 4. Danish; 6. Saxon} 6. Norman;— aAd 
that we are^ in consequence^ descendants oftj^em aD. 
Thai; is the abbey which Ofia erected, in atonement 
ifor bis sins, and which was exempted from all episco- 
pal jurisdiction by Adrian, the only Englbhman ttmt 
ever sat in the chair of St. Peter : and who, when 
sitting there, declared, that all the misfortunes of his 
former life were mere amusementit;, in comparison 
with the Popedom, A little farther, stands the cross, 
built by Edward the First, in honour of Eleonora;— 
on the hills, tiot far distant, stood the camp of 
OstoriiK; and in the plain below, Cassibelan^ was 
defeated by the irresistible Caesar ! 

IV. 

What sensation moves us, when we walk in the fields 
of the small village of Kbnchester, in the county of 
Hereford ? Wh«i we visit the foundations of wliat is 
supposed to have been a Roman temple; and survey the 
spot, on which were found a tesselated pavement, and 
a Roman bath ; our ideas diverge from the mere cir- 
cumstance of property and the nature of soil, to con- 
trast its present comparative insignificance, with the 
more splendid era, when it far exceeded the city of 
Hereford, in the magnitude of its buildings, and in 
the number of its inhabitants. 

When we visited the city of Ely, and had surveyed 
its cathedral, what could recompense us for the sig^t 
pf fens, rivers, and dykes, which surrounded us on 

1 Csesar, de Bell. Gallic., lib. v. c. 17. 
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all sides ? We reverted ta its history, and acknow- 
ledged its importance, in the annals of our country. 
We paused, with melancholy, too, on the fete of 
Alfiped, son of the Ptarl of Normandy. He was de- 
prived of his eyes ; and, being shut in this monas^ 
tery, died within a few days. His attendants were 
tortured in a horrible manner.' Their bodies were 
ript up ; and one end of their bowels being tied to a 
post, they were wouiid round it with the strings of 
their own intestines ! 

In siu-veying the estuary of Milford Haven,— 
wqjanding into one of the finest harbours in all 
Europe, and wearing the appearance of an im- 
mense lake, sufficiently large to contain the en*^ 
tire navy of the British Crown, secure frcmi windu 
and tempests, and where a large fleet might manceuvre 
with the greatest safety,— what ideas of power and 
magnificence are awakened in the mind ! Then, by a 
magic glance, we traverse the tempestuous Channel 
to the Irish Coast, and call to mind the various crimes 
and injuries, which that ill-fated country has com- 
mitted and received. Returning to the spot^ wtence 
we had travelled, beholding the creeks and bays, the 
woods, and various agreeable accompmitments, whic^ 
embellish this majestic estuary, who is there, that 
does not derive the highest satisfaction, in recalling 
to memtory the beautifiil scene in Cymbelin^ where 
Imogen, in the character of Fidele, has flowers 
sprinkled over her grave, and a solemn dirge perr 
formed in honour of hef memory ! 

* Brompton, 935. Rash worth's Histor. OoIIect.^ ?ol. ir. pt 411. 

e2 
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V. 

When we \\2L\e. listened to the oi:gans in Ae naves 
of Bath, Bristol, Gloucester, Bangor, Winchester, 
OxiorA, Ely or Norwich, have we forgot to associate 
with the music the good deeds of the bishops, deans, 
and prebendaries, who repose within the walls ? And 
when we have visited the mansions, palaces, or casdes 
^ our nobility, seldom have we neglected to investi- 
gate the causes of their eleviUiion^ and recount the 
deeds of their ancestors* 

When we arrive at the miserable village of Cerig^ 
Zhnidhtiy in the county of Denbigh, standing in the 
^idst of naked and barren mountains, without one 
object of an agreeable chM-acter, on which the eye 
may repose, what a shivering idea of poverty jmd de- 
sdation presents itself ! An idea heightened by a re- 
coltection of the magnificent scenery of Pont-y-Glyn ; 
where an arch, of considerable span, bestrides a vast 
and horrific chasm, through -which the Glyn rushes 
with unceasing roar. After taking a survey of the 
wide heaths, on every side, turn to a neighbouring 
farm, and view with attention the various fragments, 
which lie scattered around. Vaens and cromlechs 
are before you ! From age to age, those sfusred relics 
have remained, in this wretched village, monument^ 
of the superstition of our druidical ancestors. Tbi^ 
spot was once the rendezvous of the British druids ! 
Here they sacrificed; — to this village the sacred mislet 
toe was brought ;-^fi^m this mountain ^e barbarous 
jpontiff delivered his anathemas ! A little way farther 
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on, upon the top of a hill, which commands a view of 
the surrounding country, bleak, extensive and barren, 
are a few remains of walls and ramparts. The scene 
is altogether wild and desolate. In the midst of sum* 
mer, the veins of youth are chilled; in the midst of 
winter, the nerves of age warm with pity, and bum 
with indignation, when it is recollected, that thpse 
walk and ramparts once contained the patriot king, 
Caractaeus : — here he made his last stand, after the 
fetal battle of Caer-Caradoc; — ^from these walls he 
was betrayed 5 — from this spot, ceasing to be a king, 
he was conveyed prisoner to Rome ! 

VL 
Does the traveller stand at the foot of Mount Stella, 
near Angora ? — This was the spot, in which Pomjiey 
conquered Mithridates ; and in which Tamerlane af- 
terwards vanquished Bajazet, Emperor of the Turks. 
Is he in the village of Soguta in Bithynia ? He traces 
the origin of the Ottoman empire on the birth-place 
of Othman. Near the ancient Sestos, he meditated 
upcm the enterprise, which introduced the first Turk 
upon the soil of Europe. Orcan having made him- 
self master (^the^hore skirtipg the sea, that sepiu'ated 
Asia from Europe, his son Solymim resolved^ if possi- 
bly to gain the castle of Hanni (Sestos) y the ^^key of 
Europe:" but the Turks had neither pilots, ships, 
nor boats. Sol3rmanstood meditating on the beach, one 
fine moonlight night, for some time. He had come 
thither with about eighty followers on a hunting expe- 
dition. Beholding the towers of Hanni rising over the 
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opposite shore^ he resolved to secure them for his fother 
and himself. He communicated his thoughts to hi& 
foUowei^. Wondering at his resolution^ they regard- 
ed him as frantic. He persisted^ — and they made 
three rafts, fastened on corks, and bladders of oxenu«--> 
When the party had finished their task, tibey commit- 
ted themselves to the waters ; and, with poles instead 
of oars, succeeded in gaining the opposite shore ; — the 
mopn shining brilliantly, as they stepped off the ralto, 
almost immediately under the walls of Hanm. As 
they marched along the beach, they met a peasant 
going to his work ; it being now morning. T^s mai^ 
hated his prince ; and being bribed with ft sum money, 
he told Solymah of a subterraneous passage,' leading 
into the castle. The little band avmled themselves of 
this information; and quietly entered the walls. 
There was no regular garrison ; and tl^ few infandn- 
tants were still asleep .^ They fell an easy prey, there- 
fore, to the adventurers. 

Having thus gained the first object of their en- 
terprize, they assembled the pilots and vessel* 
owners of the town; and, offering them considerable 
sums of money^ induced them to steer their 
ve^els to the opposite shore. Four thousand meu: 
were then embsurked; and in a few hours they were 
wafted under the casde walls. This wastlie first land- 
ing of the Turks in Europe : they ever after kept pos- 
session of this castle : ninety-six years afterwards they 
sacked the dty of Constantinople : they now reigu 
in the eastern metropolis of the Caesars ; and tymn- 
nize over Athens and Corinth; the country of PhiHp 
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i^n4 Aiexandjer ; the city of £pamino»das } and the 
plains of Plaiiaea. 

VII. 

Near Athens there is a fields which has every de- 
lightful accompaniment. It lies in scenery, as beau- 
t^il to the imaginalicm, as the most romantic fiancy 
can require. Six mountains form an amphitheatre 
towards the sea; the river Charadrus flows across 
the plain ; while ruins, columns and tombs, give addi- 
tionsil interest to the whole. Can the name of this 
plain give an interest, superior to all the charms^ 
which Nature has bestowed upon it ? Read the in- 
scription on yon column of marble, gentle stranger, 
and judge for thyself. It is the Plain of Marathon ! 
And the tomb^ which lies yopder, is the tomb of 

MlLTIADSS ! 

The man of abject soul in vain 

Shall walk the Marathonian plain ; 

Or tbrid the shadowy gloom. 

That still invests the guardian pass. 

Where stood suUime Leonidas, 

De?oted to the tomb. H^m'dtvoftlu 

** I have visited the birth-places and the tombs of 
many excellent men,'^ said Helvidius, *' but there are 
three monuments I would traverse half the globe to 
visit. 'ITie first is that of Kamhi, Emperor of China, 
to whom Czar Peter the First sent an embassy in the 
year 1719, and whose reign was called the Tay Ping, 
or " the reign of gi'eat rest and peace." The s^ccmd 
is that of PiASTUs, who from a peasant became a king 5 
and who, from being the pricte of the peasantry, be- 
came the glory of Poland. The third is that of Wil- 
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LiAM DB PoRSBLET^ the Only Frenchman, who survived 
llie massacre of the French in the island of Sicily. 
This plot was three years in. forming , and executed in 
one night ; the French being barbarously murdered, 
at Easter time, when the bell^ rung to vespers. The 
massacre lasted only two hours y and in the morning 
only one Frenchman remained in the whole island. 
This man was William de Porselet, who received the 
indulgencfe,. because, while governor of a small town, 
he had recommended himi^lf to the Sicilians, by his 
probity an^ humanity. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



When we visit the sepulchres of the good, or the 
monuments of the great, — which we never do but in 
reverential silence, — the same causes produce the same 
emotion. Leo AUatius^ made a pilgrimage to Bolis- 
6US, near Chios, for the purpose of visiting the ruins 
of a house, which tradition had assigned, the birth- 
place of Homer. He wept with his companions. 

The Athenian dramatic writers were accustomed to 
recite their verses at the tomb of iEschylus : the Spar- 
tans held an annual festival in honour of Lycurgus 
for several centuries ;— Longinus honoured the me- 
mory of Plato in the same manner ; and Plutarch, visiting 
the tombs of Plato and Socrates, celebrated their anni- 
versaries. How much more grateftd must his feelings 
have been, than those arising to Alexander, when per- 

> Leo AHatius de PatH4 Hoiii.> c« xiH. Ess. on Homer, sect. i. p. 38. 
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forming rites at the tojnb of Ajax!* Silius Italicus, 
whom we may style the Drayton of Italy, and who, 
in his latter years, retired into the country, and de- 
voted himself to the study of philosophy and the culti- 
vation of the Muses, and who possessed several villas, 
one of which belonged to Virgil, and another to 
Cicero, took a sensible pleasure, in annually visiting 
the tomb of the former^; — that Plato of poets ! as 
Lampridius calls him; and in performing funeral^ 
rites in honour of his memory. Statius performed the 
same annual ceremony. 

At the same tomb, after the expiration of several cen- 
turies, Giovanni Boccacio resolved to quit the profes- 
sion of a merchant, and to dedicate his life to poetry 
and literature. The tomb of Virgil 4— *Ah ! who would 
hesitate to climb the summit of the Apennines, or 
descend the deepest cavern of Calabria, to pluck a 
flower, or steal a little dust, from the monument of Vir- 
gil ? — ^That monument, inscribed with the names of 
so many kings, so many statesmen, and so many poets. 

H^las ! je ii'ai point vu ce 8^our enchant^, 
Ces beaux lieax oii Virgile, &c. &c. 

Alas ! I've never roved those vales amongy 
Where Virgil whilom tun'd bis sacred song ; 
But by the bard I swear, aod uiuse sublime, 
ril go ! — O'er Alps ou Alps oppos'd Til climb ; 
Full of his name, with all his frenzy fir'd. 
There wSU I read the strains, those heavenly scenes inspired. 

4non, 1789, 

> Died. Sic. lib. xvii. ^ piin. lib. iii. ep. 21. 

3'The Greeks aiid Romans frequently kept theanniversary of the death 
of their friends.— What an affecting instance is that in the iEneid, where 
Andromache observes this interesting ceremony.— i£n. lib. iiL 1. 301. 
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II. 

At Kew^ we neglect the palace^ to pause over the 
tombs of Meyer^ Zoffany^ and Gainsbc»'ough ; aiid, at 
Richmond^ with what delight do we visit the monu- 
ment of Thomson ; and sit in the bower, in which he 
used to listen to the nightingales : — 

Remembmnce oft shall haunt the shore. 
When Thames in summer wreaths is drest ; 

And oft suspend the dashing oar. 
To bid his gentle spirit rest. 

On the Tyrrhene shore of Italy stand the ruins i& 
three large temples, nearly entire. For nine hun*^ 
dred years, those ruins had not once been heard of. 
In the middle of the last century, however, they were, 
discovered by ^accident: and roses, blooming upon 
the walls, first suggested the truth, that those temples 
were the only, remaining vestiges of the ancient city 
of Paestum. Polybius says, that Paulus £milius de- 
stroyed seventy cities in £pirus : and yet the fate of 
all those cities combined does not excite our sym- 
pathy^ so much as the fragments of this single one. 

With what eagerness should we trace the grove, 
in which Virgil wrote the first Ihie of his Pastorals 5 
with what subdued melancholy should we enter the 
cave, in which Cam^e^s composed the chief part 
of his Lusiad! — "The angel grows up in divine 
knowledge,*' says Midovi Manovi; "the brute in 
savage ignorance ', and the son of man stands hesitat- 
ing between the two/' 
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In these associations the mind approximates to the 
nature of angels : for the soul seems to acquire a 
quality^ beyond its general value^ as the imagina* 
tion lingers on the fragments of Italian temples ; th^ 
glowing atmosphere of the Greek islands ; the serene 
sjdes of Gascoigny and Languedoc; the recesses of 
Madagascar } the glens of the Andes } the walls of 
Memphis^ and the pyramids of Giza ; the caves of £le^ 
phanta, and the prostrate columns of Palmyra. 

-Pompeii becomes more endeared to the memory, 
when the guide has pointed to the house, still stand-* 
ing^ which once belonged to Sallust : and the time 
will, perhaps, one day come, when the tombs and 
birth-places of Scott, Wordsworth, and Southeyj 
Crabbe, Bowles, Campbell, Montgomery, Bloomfieldy 
and other British poets, will be visited with nearly an 
equal delight. 

When Dupaty was at Frescati, the ancient Tusculum, 
his guide proposed to conduct him to the villas Pam- 
phili, Ludovisi, and Moudragone.-r^^ No," said he, 
" shew me the villa of Marcus TuUius Cicero 1" It was 
no longer to be seen. And when Cicerohimself arrived 
at Syracuse, he desired to be immediately led to the 
tomb of Archimedes. No one knew that such a tomb 
existed. They conducted him, however, tQ the place 
of sepulchres; and there, after some search, he dis- 
covered a small column, bearii^ the figures of a 
sphere and a cylinder, entirely concealed by brambles. 
The inscription was almost defaced. — ^'Thus," ex- 
claims TuUy, in his Tusculan Questions,^ " one of the 

« yb.v.3. 
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noblest and most learned cities of Sicilfan Greece 
would have known nothing of the monument of its 
greatest ornament, had it not fortunately been dis^ 
covered by a native of a small town in Italy !" 

m. 

Cicero never ceased to remember the pleasure, he 
derived from his voyage to Greece, after his youthful 
education had been completed, in which he visited 
all those persons, remarkable for attainments, and 
almost every spot, celebrated in Grecian story. Mil- 
ton and Addison, when in Italy, reflected with awe, 
flight, and admiration, on the grandeur, and majesty 
of Virgil ; on the diversity and comprehension of the 
elder Pliny; on the copious eloquence, the heart, and 
the soul, of the father of his country ; as well as on the 
vigorous impregnations of Lucretius. Without these 
associations, the best landscapes were, comparatively, 
hut ** sterile prtmiontories." For scenes, unconnected 
with great personages, cw great events, fascinate us 
only for a time. Hence it arises, that the forests and 
solitudes of America attract so few travellers to enjoy 
their beauties. . They have no retrospects to other 
ages. ^^They stand," as a modem writer remarks, 
'^ vast masses, in the midst of boundless solitudes; un- 
enlivened by industry, and unadorned by genius. But 
if a Plato, or a Pythagoras, had visited their recesses ; 
if a Homer, or a Virgil, had peopled them with heroes|, 
if a people had made a last and successful stand against 
invasion in their fastnesses ; then, indeed, they would 
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assume a dignity and importance, and exche interest 
in the mind of every traveller/* 

These associations are some of the greatest restilts of 
education, and some of the best satisfactions of human 
life. — ^They shed lustre even over Hesperian land; and 
he, who visits a village, a town, or a. city, without them, 
loses not only the chief, but nearly the whole, of his 
enjoyment. He has no poetry in his soul ; nor has 
he any richness in his feelings. When Silius Italicus 
stood near the lake of Trasimene, could he forget that 
fifteen thousand Romans had fallen upon its banks ? 
When Ausonius plucked fragrant roses at Paestum, 
oould he forget to investigate the obscurity, that hung 
over the origin and progress of that splendid city ?— 
And when Dante beheld the triumphal arch of Trajan, 
formed of Parian marble, at Beneventum,— almost 
every part of which is adorned with sculptures, illus- 
trating the achievements of that magnanimous prince, 
—could he forget the various struggles its ancestors, 
imder the general name of Samnites, had waged in 
defence of its liberties^ against the aspiring genius of 
the Roman Republic?— Struggles, which, durmgthe 
tyranny of Sylla's dictatorship, closed in the almost 
total annihilation of the Sanmite people ; the memory 
of whose virtues still live, — blooming in the annals of 
their inveterate enemies. 
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IV. 

You and I, my Leiius, have visited many places^ pre- 
senting little to attract the eye of the ignorant; and 
little to command the attention of persons^ living in 
the neighbourhood ; but which, to us, afforded infinite 
satisiaction. When we were at Ipswich, we recog- 
nized the fortune of the Suffolk Cardinal. The father 
was a butcher ; yet the son eiyoyed preferments, no 
subject but himself ever enjoyed. Rector of Lyming- 
ton; Prime Minister to Henry VIII. 5 Bishop of Lin- 
coln, of Durham, and of Winchester : Archbishop of 
York; Administrator of Tournay; Bishop of Bath and 
Wells ; Administrator of St. Albans ; Lord Chancel- 
1<KP; Cardinal; joint Legate; and lastly, the Pope's 
Legate for life.— Ruined in a day, with all his prefer- 
ments I Miserable ; yet, vidth all his vices, not un- 
worthy of our admiration f&r his abilities; and not un- 
worthy our esteem for many great and splendid quali- 
ties. — ^^ Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate ye.^' 
To the memory of this man Shakespeare has been 
more fidthfiil even than historians. 

With the fate of Wolsey, we associate the rise, 
elevation and &11, of Menzicoff ; who, from being 
the son of a soldier, became the favorite of Czar 
Peter the First, and the conqueror of Charles 
the Twelfth, in defeating General Lewenhaupt. 
Then we behold him created field-marshal, first 
senator, regent ! — and so rich in lands, that he could 
travel fi-om Riga, in Livonia, to Derbent, on the fron- 
tiers of Persia, and sleep every night on an estate. 
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•btloi^ng to hitiself. His vassals consisted of one 
hundred and fifty thousand families: he became chief 
minister to Peter the First, to Catherine the Czarina, 
and to Peter the Second; and so powerfid^ that kings 
deigned to court his favour. In this meridian, he was 
stripped, in one night, of all his authority and influence; 
divested of all his honours and wealth; and from 
being the greatest of subjects, sunk into being one of 
the lowest. Banished to Beresow,— one 6f his daugh^ 
ters mended his clothes, and washed his linen; 'while 
the other, — who had been betrothed to Peter the Se- 
cond, — undertook the care of his kitchen. 

Nor could we^pass St. Anne's Hill, without visiting 
the farm^ which affords so remarkable an instance of 
hereditary possession: it having been occupied by a 
femily of the name of Wapshote^ from the time of 
Alfred the Great. An instance not to be paralleled in 
Europe; though many occur in India, China, and 
Japan. There are, also, in the vale of Florence, 
many farmers, who occupy lands, which were tilled 
by their ancestors, in the last days of the Flcnrentine 

republic. 

V. 

At Shrewsbury, where Hotspur was slain; and 
where the rebellion of the Earl of Northumberland 
was finally quelled:— -at Northampton; atLeic^terj 
at Coventry, the walls of which were levelled by 
order of Charles's commissioners, because their inha- 
bitants had signalized their zeal, in the cause of the 
parliament; and in the New Forest we lingered, where 
the deaths of two sons imd one grandson seemed to 
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revenge the cause of the peasant and* the yeoman, fot 
the desolation o£ William the Norman, who dispeo- 
pled a 6ircnraference of thirty miles to make a forest, 
for the habitation of those beasts, it was his pleasure 
to hunt. With much more satisfaction, did we 
bebold the room, in which Edward the Sixth was 
born; where we reflected with admiration on the 
singularity of the circumstance, that oiie of the most 
ambitious of mimkind, one of the most virtuous of 
heroes, one of the most illustrious of patriots, and one 
of the best of monarchs, were brought into the world 
by the Cesarean operation. 

When we were at Southampton, my LeKus, we 
saw, in imagination, Henry the Fifth embark for 
France, previous to the battle of Agincourt: we 
beheld, too, the Danish king, seating himself in a chair 
on the beach: "Oh! Sea! thou art my domain, and 
the land I sit on is mine ; presume not to wet tiie 
feet of thy sovereign/' From this time Canute 
never wore his crown ; but caused it to be placed 
upon the head of the crucifix, in the city of Win- 
chester/ 

When at Marlborough^ it were impossible not to 
reflect on the parliament assembled there, in the 
reign of Henry the Third, which erected that body of 
statutes, which make so considerable a figure among 
the laws of England, known by the name of the 
statutes of Marlbridge. When at Framlingham, we 
beard, as it were, Mary " the cruel" first asstune the 

» Ceesar; Scipio; Edwiurdvi. 
5 William of Huutingdgn : BromptoDy and Matthew of Westniinster. 
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title of queea. When sailing along the Dee, we saw^ 
£d^ the peaceable, reclining in his barge rowed by 
the king of Cumberland, the lord of the Isles, and six 
Cambrian princes. At Rising, we read the history of 
the mother of £dward the Third. For eight and 
twenty years this queen mourned the loss of du genMe 
Mortimef; who, after a worthless life, being hanged 
ignominously at Tyburn, bis being condemned tm* 
heard was the cause of his descendants, by tlie male 
line^ mounting the throne of England. 

At Chelmsford we remembered the noble struggle 
of Boadicea. In the night, however, we were fated 
to witness a scene, more horrible, than we had ever 
yet beheld. A fire broke out in the dead of night, 
and two young women perished in it. We saw 
them, and we heard their shrieks and cries : — the 
blood ran cold from the head to our feet; a sublime ■ 
stillness pervaded the crowd; all seemed petrified; 
no tongue^ no pencil> no pen> can describe the hor- 
ror of the scene! 
! VI. 

With what melancholy interest did we surv^ the 
walls oi Berkeley castle; where the shrieks of 
Edward the Secmid echoed through the woods; 
while his execrable assassins were thrusting a red 
hot pipe into his body, burning his bowels^ and termi- 
nating his life.— -The contemptible John ! At Lynn we 
beheld his sword ; at Kidwelly, in the coimty of Car- 
marth^i, we entered the castle^ in which he sought 
refuge firom his barons ; and at Runnymede we almost 
kissed the .field^e in .which he 8^ed his celebrated 
charter. 

VOL. iv. » 
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Witfi what pk^nure did Burns irisit tke sches of 
Scottish battlcB. We tcKv my heUm, have stood 
t^on Ate theatres #f natioflalrenown* We have eaca*- 
aihied Ae field near 'Gle&donrry hi the eoiut^ of 
Deiibi^5 wlueb^ becommg^ a subject of di^iite be^ 
.twep the Lord Grey de Ruthin^ and Ow^i Olen** 
dower^ was the origin of the war between the Welch 
and die English in ihe reign of Henrydie f^Mnrtb. 
^^t^leftdower^ after many viciseitudes, retired to a re* 
mote spot, where be liTed unknown/ and dfed i»re^ 
corded. 

After beholding die hillSy raised by Cani^ m 
Bkonuments of those killed h^ the battle of A^down, 
in which the flower of the Bngii^ nol^ty Ml wtth 
arwords in their hands^ interesting was it to traee 
Ae retreat of Bdward Ironside te the small ishMl of 
Ahiey^ near Oloncedter $ now pi^esentlng a plain fre* 
qotntly covwed with sheep, horses^ and ooeen* Theve 
the two ccoktenAng m^^iaf ohs aigned a tre^ of par* 
tition, dividing the realm between them. 

On Caer Caradoc, we almost fancied, that we heard 
Garactaons ^[liortilig his troops to s^fnaUse^ by a vic- 
tory, a day and a spot^ on which diey weretogiiw 
liberty to diemselyes and countrymen, or to beled intp 
perpetual slavery. In tiie Isle of Wi^bt^ we nredita* 
ted on die beautiftil Claudia Rkiffii^ the Britiab^ lady^ 
fN> celebrated in the reign of Claudius^ bom in thai 
idand } and in the ilhistrious circles of B<Mne acknoww 
kdged to hare been the most aocompliriied of womeft i 
uniting, in h^ own person, the faoneily and simplic^ 
ofl^rcoomry 10^ the elegance of Roitie^andthetonl 
of Greece. 



VII. 

h% JSmgor^t in tj^e cc^mlgr of FKnt, we rec^d the 
Bm^im^flfti^ll^o^smd monks by AdeWrid, kiAgof 
l^Ql^i^bei^lmid^ At Conway, webebeld the waUs^i 
bi^t, by I^e^i^Uyn^ the 1^ monarch of Wales; and 
th# p]:^«c^()t|ia ratr?at c^ flichard ^h^ Second, previous 
t# h^ suTB^i^dwng biffNtfto theD^ke of L^anp^at^r- 
When Richard arrived ^^Flipit to meet the diike^ '- 
4(;^(|irw%r^ flep^ th^ Fourths—he said^ "coipii^of 
limcaster^ you fire weJloom?," ^' My Ic^d^ the kiftg," 
r^(;iin^tbe 4uk«j t^Tmg tl^'ee )dimea to the grpundy 
'f X ^ »mved wo^r^ thari yo^ appoint^ n^e ; h^ 
Qsm» tfefi cwp^n p^pprt Qf yow pwp^e T^ach^^d W^, 
tJtot yw h§W5 feiKjw wd tw§n^ ywi?s, gpyern^ 
ft^» rigiWiBSly* Wfl Wllth W^h jis^y ^Pe Iq? na 
^l^^aPP ft^fiifi^ I> i« my depir^ if God be i«^illing> to 
mimt jm to govj^n thepi b^tt^r for th^ ftitiirQ/' 
'f Vm PWi«a," ireiUTO^ th€^ wouiided HW«ia?(*, ^s- 
mmm m ^i ©f qheepfote^^ j ^^ Fair ewM% sinqe 
It pte^iei ]»ib H plw^es m^ also/' The king and the 
duke soon after made theh? entry into Ijcindoii^ whipb 
Shakspeare has described so beautifully. Richard 
resigned his crown ; and^ as a recompense^ was soon 
nftey ipwr4ered ia Po^ft^^ ?ltfftle. 

In tfe^ y^e Qf fr 6 W^i^ JJprae we recqgnized ope 
of ifee i^^t l^w(l^ o]^t§ <^ aiiiiqnijty, ^at ^y 
1IM^CH\ i^i^A hoitst ;'-^Ni^ Barney we p^ni^ the in« 
^ci^pljim ppii ^ pyiV, coflameanorating tl>e vjctory^ 
Hrh^ fi4w»r4 ^ Fow* pbt^ined qver Warwick t^Q 
]||^liUiJN|r;^^i^9n t^ #^^ a#>^upg^ w^r? bttrsp4 
%^ rWBWs of »orft thw tf?n thpssftnd jnen 5 it being 
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a battle fought with the most determined fiiry$ no 
quarter being given on either side. Then we stood 
upon the fields of Tewkesbury, where, eighteen days 
after the battle of Bamet, Edward obtained another 
victory over the army of Margaret. She was taken 
prisoner, with her son, who was murdered the next 
day. These two battles were the eleventh, and 
twelfth, that had been fought in the quarrel between 
the houses of York and Lancaster.' 

At Edington, in the county of Somerset, we stood 
upon the spot where Alfred surprised the Danes, An4 
obtained his memorable victory over them; and where 
by a single blow, he entirely ruined his enemies^ ftnd 
sent all those, he had reason to fear, out of the coiin^ 
try. With what admiration did Helvidin^ stand on 
the very ground, in which this illustrious hero soi:^ht 
refiige in the cottagie of his neatha*d ! — One path oifly 
led to the cottage, which was hid in briars and 
bushed : — there the monarch made bows and arrows,' 
and other warlike ihstruments. His actions ! — m<»*e 
splendid were they, than those, described in the basso 
relievos of Trajan's columti. 

VUI. 

This feeling was much encouraged by the military 
statesmen of ancient Rome : and many intances are 
recorded of heroes travelling to view the mOst cele- 
brated scites o^ battles :— the field of Marathon ; tibe 
plain of Platsea, and the glen of Thermopylfie: 
Pharsalia, and Philippi. What Swiss but delists to 
behold the heights of Morgai'ten ? who would not 
wish to ptoseupon the fields irf'Cressy, of Agiricoukt, 
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of Blenheim^ and of Waterloo? Nor ig there a 
Frenchmim, Who would not contemplate^ with eathu- 
»asm^ Gemappe, Lodi, Hobenlinden, Marengo, Aus* 
terlitz and Jena. The imagination loves to repose 
mnong the heroes and patriots of our country^ and 
sighs with regret^ that, among a multitude of anna* 
U^, we in vain look for a Thucydides^ aLivy, or a 
Taettos. 

At Blenheim we call to mind the fortunes and en- 
gagements oif the most celehratcd of our generals* 
Sent into Flanders to prepare for the arrival of King 
William, — CHURCHiixwas soon after disgraced; turn- 
ed out of all his posts, and committed to the tower. 
Restored to fiivor, he was constituted general of the 
forces; — sent ambassador extraordinary to Holland ; 
and4eclared generalissimo of the allied army against 
France. Then we see him taken prisoner by a party 
<rf French ; but, being unknown, he escapes ; Js 
raised to a dukedom ; and, after many engagements, 
wins the battle of Blenheim. He is then presented 
with the manor of Woodstock, and a palace^ built 
by Vanburgh ; and, resuming the command, gains 
the battle of Ramillies. Then the battles, treaties, and 
honours that followed, melt, as it were, before a 
chai'ge of corruption exhibited against him: 
he is dismissed from all his employments: while 
Ittiels and a prosecution harass him on every sid6. 
He is acquitted. Then ensues his challenge to the 
Eari of Paulet ;— setting the first example of party 
duels. Then we see him quitting his country in dis- 
^fust^ on the death of Lord Godolphin ; and return*- 
ing to it again at the invitation of JLor/l Bolingbroke, 



1 



he enters Lotldon at the time, fti wUch QuieeA AnM 
Ites dead. He is IreceiVi^ with <h¥t>w by OMTge tb% 
first ; and ihi^e ^apHain-geiieral of the foreeB. Hmjii 
We behold hith seiz^ With aft ^K)plcctlc fit at Blefi**. 
heim^ in 1716 : frbih Whi(ih he n^er euiir^ reo^^tl^ 
ed, thotigh he lit^ si^ y^ars afterW^rdSi Dyinf Jiiuft 
16, 1722, he deserved the glory ntf hai^ broken tink 
power of France ;— of having raised his native e^ApUi^ 
from ft statle of depresmitm to Ae highest phuude of 
Ilime and fortune y^^M ofhavbag eottftrmed tht lib«r^ 
ties of £uro{>l^* 

At £tbn> the college of whieh being fetinded by 
lienry the SiKth^ we are presented wil^ the picture df 
^ king, whose meekness of diliracter deluged^ for 
many years, the whole country with blood. AAet 
a life of incessant vexation, and a reign of knan^ tra«- 
gedies, he was murd^ed in his piisofa by the Duke 
of Gloueesterj afterwards Richtod the Third. His 
body was then earned tikrough ^e streets to St. 
Paul's ; there expofsed to public view 5 and on A^ 
next day it wail biiried ignominiousLy at Cherlse}% 
•^ Without priest or clerk ;" says StOw^, *' torch ot 
lilipek*; singing of* saying/' 

At FeveTisl^m We reflect on the fate, that ^tended 
the aehe^ of Stephen, king ^f England : a vaiiaM, 
<>lement, geberous, and magnanitnotis princes wh6 
never, even when barbarism Wl» almo^ chai^act^erii^ 
tic of the times, executed an eikemy : and Who, iiht 
had been p<^rmitted to eiljdy the liirone in peace, had 
proved a iMiessiXig to the wfaote kingdom. To him^^ 



WeilftMlteillbr tfie re¥ival of the iMst psttim of thft 
Smmlsff^^ He<BedatCaiito]i>urjr, atidu^asbiHidi 
in Fererskmm abbey. When meoaBfeeiSes atid M»y% 
ivtere dissolvdl^ his bones w(^e:Uiken4Ait of the leaden 
coffin^ in which they w^^ deposited^ lor (he sdce of 
ihelead; ^n^di bdbagl5<^ lx> a pium^ber^ his benes 
were thrown uito ^e ndgfabouring river ! During 
4iuui piece's rdgn, ^ere were fbiir remarkable fires^ 
nndagreat i£nnine. The first of these £re3 broke 
001 iorlxmdon^ the secimd at Rodieister^ which con-*- 
lasmed the cathedral c the third at York, the ctey 
after, destl'oyed its cathedral, and Ihirty-nhw 
idivrcbet: and tfaae iMirth^ wftdch occurred alse 
Within ja^w d8y% ^eelreyedneariy the whole city of 
JBathi 

X. 

What Scotsnuaa is there^ that roves among the 
Gr^mfisLU mountains, without remembering the batUe 
between Agrieola and the Caledonians, fought at 
their feet ? And who treads the field of Flodden, that 
does not bewail the loss of the king,^ slain in the 
battle? On the banks of BannockbuiTi he r^oices 
in the stratagem of his ancestors, by which the Ei^* 
iish suffered a loss, greater than they had sustained^ 
since the memorable hattle of Hastings. At Dum- 
lerline, he pauses with melancholy interest over the 
remains of Robert Bruce ; the restorer <rf the Scottish 
monarchy 4 '«fln3nitffl^||f the most illustrious of its 
kings. While on the fields of Falkiric he pursues the 
hlstoi7 of Wallace to the period, in which he wa$s 
» James IV. 
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ketnjed, by Sir John Menteith, into the buKb of 
Edward the. Firsf; 5 who caused him to be drag^ped to 
pieces by four horses; his quarters to be sent to four ^ 
the principal Scottish towns ; and his head to be 
placed upon the tower of London. 

At Inverness we behold Lady Macbedi^ reading 
the letter^ in one of the rooms of its castle^ that first 
imparts to her the hope of future greatness. We wit- 
ness the excitement of her husband^ and the bending 
up of ^^ each corporeal agent" to effect the murder. 
Then we listen to Macbeth's soliloquy^ when he fan^ 
cies that he sees a dagg^ in the air. Then follows 
die murder of the good old king ; and the horror of 
the assassin, when he relates to his wife the issue of 
, his horrific purpose. Then we hear the knocking tit 
the castle gate ; see the entrance of Macduff and 
Lenox ; and mark the horror of the former, at the 
discovery of the king's murder. Then we transport 
ourselves to the palace of Foris ; become a guest at 
the banquet 5 and afterwards follow Macbeth to the 
heath, to consult the wisdom of the weird sisters. We 
listen to their dubious prophecies, and mark the 
usurper's interpretation of them in his own favour. 
Then we thrill at the agony of Macduff, on learning 
that Macbeth has surprised his castle, murdered 
his wife, and all his children ! Towards the conclu- 
sion of this sublime tragedy, we enter the castle of 
Dunsinane ; where. Lady Macbeth, walking in her sleep, 
betrays herself to be a martyr to all the horrors of con- 
scious guilt. Then we behold Macbeth and Mac- 
duff's encounter in the field; and the fulfilment of 
those prophesies, *^ kept to the ear, but broken to 
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the hope," which, filling the soul of Macbeth wMi 
despah*, enervates hte arm, and causes him to fat) 
before ttie sword of his adversary. 

XI. 

At Boulogne, the birth place of Godfrey prince of 
Lorrain, we meditate on his reAisal, after taking Je- 
rusalem from the Turics, to wear a diadem of gold in 
the same city, in which the Messiah had been crowned 
with thorns. 

When we visit the tomb of Fontenelle, what is the 
circiunstance, with which he is connected, on which 
we pause with the greatest pleasure? It is Uus: — ^^ I 
am now eighty years old,'' said he to one of his friends,* 
^^and I am a Frenchman; but never have I onc^ 
treated the smallest virtue with the smallest ridicule/* 

In the village of Domreni, near Vaucouleurs m 
the province of Lorrain, we revert to the catastrophe, 
that closed the fortunes of Joan of Arc. On the plain 
of Poictiers we hold the Black Prince, riding through 
London in triumph, on a small mean looking horse, 
and in the plainest attire; while his captive,— the king 
of France,— clad in royal apparel, was mounted on a 
milk white steed, remarkable for its symmetry and 
beauty. And is it possible, my friend, to stand upon 
the cliffs, near Cherburg, without remembering the 
fate of the unfortunate Arthur, who fejl a martyr to 
the ambition of his uncle John? — Who, failing in 
the instrument he had engaged to put out his eyes^ 
brought him from Rouen to Cherburg. Then the 

> Mad. de Stael. Germ.> foI. iik p. 309. 



7t Ptm^Mdr*iii»r4''-'J0mmif^s Cotm^m , 
40me Im^em ike young iHriooe »ii<l J^iberti m tvw* 

eyes. — ^A scene^ unequalled f»r tbe axquiaUtt p«titoi 
and simplicity of the pleading. 

Then we listen to the heblt-rending grief of the lady 
CMfttocer-^ 

O Uori^ mjr boy« my Anhcuv my fiUr ton ! 
My life, my Joy, my food« my all the world ; 
J^y wido#^ (H>mfbrt, afid m^ MttoVs cue! 

^ni^A tee ftrtrt td Gherl>iirg« When John arrireil 
tti drikl^ty he mounted his hdne> and dedred Artlnir 
t6 ride h^ibre him. After tioUng some tkOt way^ 
JMitt dis«a]&6ed hlfi atMldanta^ ttid iMlvaaoed to ahiq^ 
elaf) M^en^g iM^tr thfe sea^ Be then pode fbriout^ 
ly H^ «* Arthur^ iMorse^ ranlhemferikinatc^yotith 
dfir^agh tiie bC^) poited him from his horsey and 
ttrn^ng hhn on Ae gr6und> ihmr biok over the 
^ret$t|4eel 

' Th^reSs«atnatt toWUia Fktmee, «oo, Nviiieh nbtme 
iMtt leMer withMit iaieriestfrom Ihe CMstdeniiiofi^ ttutf 
Demelriwi CJommenie vmee livied therft e a mmt b(>&^ 
big: ^ pedigree^ that tititod him ftam the luie of !the 
Ito^tan Emperor Tni|ait.^ Hb was living in the time «r 
V^ltldti^i 4tnd mm a lo^rtain in tte JBVendi army. Hh 
p^digYM ^««ul.the iioiblefil Df any man then fiving^ ct 
AaiiAtkis^ haft ^ed. fdir be had tfTenty^aiitlcmgs iSbr 
Mft ia«oes*orsf and ciigliceen emf^erors. Of^bt&emz 

I D'AiKeoti^y Hist, d^ Bretagne, cap. Ixxziii. 
> Mightit^s Hht. t^rk», «d}. 1^ |^ 1^ In uotis. 



CasHmr afd Ptaku^i^tSttv^ ef Poland. i% 

Mid V#o ttf tl<^r&d«us P^i^(^: effhtoen kings oJT 
€ak^, mSi e^ht of LftSiih 

XIL 

When our fii^d^ HettetiUd^ Wli^lnPokiid^ t^iiil 
i«^at e^tkUi^a^M dM h^ Visit Ih6 tbii^h placed c€ dft^ 
simir the Thirds and of Piastus kikj^ dfthai co^tff ^ 
To Casimir is Poland Indebted for its principa 
t6Wns5 ^^ith^> ^tod f6ii;riei»eil4 Ht was tfa^ A&i*ed 
of Polandj 4nd so 6q\ial W^ ht la tibt^ ^MCb]iiniM*aiftoik 
<X jUi^lee^ that ihe Hdl^es^ In delil^n> called hkk 
*^ kinf of the ^eiasants.*^ Pkist^ lead ftiimilidiy It 
peasant; but proVed <m6 df the b)e^ kings^ IbAI 
Poland has tv^i kbown^ OH ^eh ^ ^p6% I10W 
ttMur^l Was it to lievm t& thete^ld^^sirf ^^eletoatird 
men^ Who hav^ l*i^n «9 i»6te^^^itJr ftom a l6i# 
^sftifi^. Justin, the fi%''&fthemp<^x>f of Roin^ waft 
'^enriginaUy a berdi^na^'d boy Ift l^hrac^ ^at c^^idd 
Either write nor r^adt yet Wad h^ AftelWIut^ eleet^ 
lelnparot*^ ahd %ecaine hiore ^ffiiMbgtdyhed by life 
<56ul'^5e, Wfee laWs^ and the 'AvA admhiisirafioli of 
%hl^^ ^l^ltn most mbimrdls, bom i^d educated tit«- 
]^r^sly fcl" the exercise o^isoverfeignity. 

Petti^x W«iS ^^ airMc^l* ; Dio^^ibn Was the son 
<X^ j9Cl*it^^^ Yalentinian of ^ ropemaka^; Pk'obus 
>dr ^g^^^i^eT; and Maximin of a Whe^igfht. Th6 
Celebrated £u<nenes Was no tngrker than tb6 i^h of 4 
^b^ote^; Arsiai^s> th6 foundl^ of the Pardhian 
^dynasty^ wits th^ don bf an h^Msman; Agathocles 
^ a f)Ott^; ahd IpMci^tfes ^f * <36bler. Tar- 
<{iiMttyiPdstJus Wii^ ^6 I9M of a ford^n ny^i^diMt^ 
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Servius TuUus of a female slave; and the migbly 
Tamerlane of an herdsxnan. Prismidaus^ king of 
Bohemia, was the son of a peasant; the ane«»tor of 
the dukes of Milan was a poor labouring man; Pope 
Nicholas was the son of a poulterer; and Pope Sixtus 
|:he Fourth of a mariner : while the most celebrated 
x>f dll the kings in the u^i verse, (David) ^ kept the 
jBocks of his father. 

xm. 

, On the three mountains, overlookmg Goodesburg, 
It beautiful village near Bonn, a city on the west side 
of the Rhine, are the remains of three, castles, once 
.^longing to three brothers. These brothers, like 
:most of the ancient German nobility, having establish- 
^ themselves in those castles, sallied out upon tra- 
vellers ; and, robbing their more industrious neigh* 
l)ours of what they wanted, either for immediate 
consmnption or for future support, became the foun- 
ders of three distinguished families. — They had one 
^ter, — Adelaide; who w^ one of the most beautiful 
women in all Germany. But having had the mi^[Hr'- 
tune to lose her parents, the care 6f her devolved 
upon her brothers. A young knight, whose name 
was Roland, and who lived in a castle on the eastern 
shore of the 1*iver, having occasionally seen her, at 
her brothers* revels, became enamoured of her; 
woo'd her; and won her affections. An ancient feud 
had unfortunately formerly subsisted between the 
families: and though this enmity had, for many years, 
subsided, it still remained sufficiently powerful to 
induce the three brothers to obstruct the union. Not 
choosing however to rekindle the feud, they stipulated 
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wit^i the lover, that he should proceed to Palestine; 
join the crusading drmy; and^ after a certain number 
of yew^* service, if he returned with honour, he might 
renew his suit, and become a member of their family. ^ 
The lovers took an affectionate and r^uctant fare- 
well of each other. Roland pursued his destination; 
and Adelaide remained at the fortress of Drakenfelds, 
situated on one of the three mountains; and rendered 
still more inaccessible by towers and bastions. After 
a certain period had elapsed, a pilgrim arrived at the 
outer gate of the castle, and requested to be admitted. 
Being ushered into the great hall, he, with many 
(ears^ related that he had, after escaping many 
dangers, arrived from the Holy Land with a message 
and token of love from Roland, who had fallen in a 
battle against the Saracens. Adelaide, believing the 
tale, devoted herself from that hour to the memorjf' 
of her deceased lover: and rejecting several suitors, 
introduced by her brothers, founded a convent in a 
small island of the Rhine; from the casements of 
which she could see the three castles of her brothers, 
on the one side, and that of Roland on the other. In 
this retirement, after passing several years in i^- 
ligious duties, she was surprised by the unexpefcrted 
return of her lover! It was then, for the first time, 
she discovered the cruelty of her brothers* device:— 
but the discovery came too late; her health had 
gradually been undermined by affliction ; she lived in 
her convent, therefore, but a short time after her 
lover's return; and then died^ to the great grief of all 
the ne^hbourhood* 



}f9 Customs 0i Mm^peSm mrf Marseilles. 
Biktai av^fosm^ mth narpow irt her h)^ bi^9 

mnvwt;^ awitber^, fl^swrt^d in ^Qepi wirow^ *04 
a, martyr to bb #!WIH)tatm§8^ T^th^^wliwrtot 
Mte oireuiiiiitiaii^^ wf^ we cJii^ m^htei^ for. 
^la1o«lo'9 poem aC0rlm4<^ ]^rksQ^« 

Al^ fr^HWtly ^r^oablq to the ifp^aaliQiv; p^n 
^utiorly iC tbof^ c^wtoapi ^e il)i|slnMiYe oi i^oral 
fiE^^lim^ l"^ ^bf^^ <>W fri^d> Ci^ptam Southe^e, 
W9» in P^^wiftj he w^chariKied WHli a fe^tiynl,, hcU 
SVery yeftr» H Peiwawwd^t 1^ wkbfatettte 4wtfc of 
^e tyrant i^ofeakt The? people (rf tb^ tQWft mi vfl?* 
l^e« me^ together m the fiehip,, fiKme TO muk^ «»d 
Others on horses, wd white ^pesj wlwp they r^b 
abaut with great shout^;^ ^nAm tk% &vejms Uhmi^to 
their hw»^ 

I91 Mwtpejlier the w^gis^rfttfip swsed «^Y^7 qii^jek* 
who entered iheir town, to be pitted \kVQn \h» 
poorest a^ th#y owW 6)04 j wWi his he^ towtirite 
the ws*8 tail. They then cji^ied the v^fo^imm 
pioimtebank tp be ledtbrwghthe^eetej lyttended 
by the vilest of the pc^ulnc^i wh^ h)ad%d hto wHk 
ahouts an4 Hphrf^4iBgs3 he«t hmi md peUed him 
with »11 manner of filth. In M»s^lle9> on a partirur. 
'Jw day of th^ yei^r, th^ iak^J;*wt» were once accw* 
to]9ie4 tp t^ th« vilest (^th^ir pri9Pfter9 mn of thms 
fopls «lpti% hifl» with r|<A g^rmentii fcwt him wiA 
rich meats and wines } and, having domt 8£i^ idttrge 



liefys^-'^J^mk^^'^jitfWiMQ* 



Imn witk attHie sips of tlie IniMiMtaiMeaj koillibftlo 
iim gmlc^ f aod Aen hkts said boot hiai out <tf tlMir 
cl^« By die ftnrmer of tbese kutanoen the physidans 
pretended to pur^e Aefar (own of ig&oirttiit pvacli* 
lloners; by the faitt^> tbe inhi^hmts imaguied, that 
tkey washed tlie ^im <)# the whole city awafy*^ 

XV. 

Who can visit Venice,' rishig like Venus out of the 
sea, witihoal rfverling to the many ittaatriaits citizens 
hf wiiom it h»B been di^tingairiied? Can we visit 
Axesao without remembering, that it was the birth* 
place of Mecenas, Petrarch, Guido, Aretiao, aad of 
Fape JuUu9 tbe Saoond? The v^ walls are 
eloquent. In Italyti- 

More ricb than otber clime's fi^rtility : 

Her wreck a glory ; and her rain grao*d 

with as immacalate iiaAie, thai eatmot be defaced. 

CiWWt IferfW, W|o n^ at », 

Tkme h 99e buHmmstance> com^^ with Italyj ^^ 
«ei9db«ly rewiii^ble. Witfi Sc*legeJ,' we may^^gp^ 
i»9te Hie tragediea of S^h^^^ and Jlflcbylus with tik 
gfoupesi^NiQbe wA JmmQm lw*»t the tiw^b of Al-r 
fierii wf ^^^ditato w^tl^wt &tb«iittg wbj^ in every ag^ 
birt Oiat which «»i¥e *irth to bim aftdFas^to,*w^^ 
gmiw ehmld hm^ h^w dmied i» 9* wwfryi m evmr 

« 9he Bk^ofllie ettt^ says Dr^ Ltyden^ to his fcmtekt on Hie Indo- 
CUneiff m^mp load • hMI ^k ike Jbt tn^ tahfononea 9f ^ 
utations neifed It out to %^^ and tb^Of^^ m}^ faao^ meta tvltli iff 
are supposed to bear the burthen of both. 

Lectures on Dramatic Literature. 
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ueatty produ^ve in every other apeoies pf getiHi&r^ 
Tragedy u said^ to have sprung complet^y armed 
from i£8chylus^ like Pallas from the head of Jupiter • 
bat tbeRomaus^"— so happy in their general imitations, 
and so skilful in the perjEbrmance of tragedies in real 
life, — could never write an imaginary <me ! Those of 
Seneca are mere emblems of dulness and bombast. 

XVI. 

Few natives of Sienna vi^t the once pestilential dis* 
larict of tlie Maremma without remembering the me* 
hmcholy fortune of Madonna Pia. This bea^tifid 
creature was married to Nello Delia Pietra in dm 
town of Sienna. Sooii after the marriage, the has* 
bimd, hearing the beauty of his wife celebrated 
through all Italy, became diffident of his own accom- 
plishments, and jealous of her. This jealousy became 
at length so insupportable, that he resolved to destroy 
her. With this view he took her to th^ Maremma, 
a coimtry at that time entirely destructive to delicate 
habits. Here they lived, for some time 3 with uu- 
availing wonder and repinings on her part; insit^ 
and cold brutality on his. He would neiAer asiswer her 
iquestions, nor listen to her remonstnmces : lie pre* 
served a ferocious and disdainful silence. They Jived 
alone :*-she saw no friends, and he no acquaintances. 
Death was preferable to a life like this : and Donna 
Pia saw it approaching ivith mdanchcdy satisfaction 
When ter last struggles wwe ovear^ Piet^ eovt- 
tinued to live; but, corroded with anguish, he 
^ doomed himself to perpetual silence. To this history 
> Schlegelj vol. J. p. 95. 
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Dttite allttdes in a passage justly admired for its pa- 
dietic beauty. 



- Recorditi dl me; che son la Ka ; 
Sienna ml le» dii feoemi Maremma. 
Sahi coini die iaannettata pria 
Dtepoiando m'atea con la iva gemma. 

Purgator, cant, r. 



xvn. 

Simple oecurrenees and fine sentiments firequendy 
sorvire the memory of great battles. Vellore has 
been a theatre for erery species 6f miUtary outrage ; 
yet the following instance of manly fortitude in a boy 
will be remembared^ when all those outrages are en- 
tirely forgotten. The son of CoL Lang^^ Governor of 
YeUore^ having been tsken prisoner by Hyder Mi, he 
was ordered into the presence of the despot; who 
desired him to sit down and write a letter to his father; 
offering hfan a splendid establii^hment^ if he woul4 
but surrender the city> of which he was governor ; 
but in case of refusal the son should be sacrificed. 
The boy cooly rejected the service ; and upon Ryder's 
pressing him with many threats^ he burst into tears^ 
and exdaiBaed : '^ If you consider me base enough to 
write such a letter ; on what ground can you think so 
meanly of my father ?«— You may> if you please^ pre- 
set me brfore the ramparts ofVellpre ; and you may 
cut me into a Uiousand pieces ; but y<m cannot make 
him a traitor." 

> V^lki* Sketches of the South of India, vol. fi. p. 280. 

VOL. lY. • 
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If tre stand upon the birth-spot of the Emperor 
Theodosms^ we overlook the many wartr, in which he 
was engaged^ to dwell upon his ejaculation, when 
he once set several prisoners at Uberiy : — ^' I would 
to Heaven/' exclaimed fae> ^' that I could also open 
the graves^ and give life to the dead/' 

Other spots give rise to associations of a different 
character. Is the traveller at Jaffa ? The history of its 
massacre^ — ^no longer denied by the French,* — sheds 
eternal infamy on the warrior of Lodi and Marengo. 
Three thousand prisoners were murdered in cold btood, 
by the command of the' French gaieral } Md a yjnh 
mid was formed, not only of the dead, but of tho 
dying, streaonkig witil Uood 1 
- Among the woods and pastures of loi Vend^ w« 
contemplate aa opposite picture. The accomiiy 
g^yeik of the natives of ihk province by Madim^ U 
Mfurquise de Laroch^aquelki is exceeding^ pi(Slttt*« 
resque ^id agreeable. The country^ wMdi to 
ehiefiy of pasturage, is a very seques^red region^ It 
rises in small hills; is well wooded; has mmi^4ltf 
rivtdets ; and a multitude of i^all enelosures) c4n«^ 
taining a labyrinth of paths. The chateaus, wbtek 
are of considerable antiquity, stand in the neigkbour- 
hood of fernis and cottages. Fashionabte Hfe is entirely 
miknown in them ; there k no ostentation ; tioAilig to 
too grettt ; bM the gentry, &rmers, and peasants l»«r 
do cordial with each otiier, ihat the higher ovdc^ 
gcftter aNy go^ ta the weddings aind ehris«enittg£f of die^ 

« M^moires pour senrir il THistoire des Expeditions en Egypte eten 
Syrie. Pftf J. Miot.«-Mtot ^aa lin eye-vdtnesl. 
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lower. The peasantry kre plain, shnple, honest, and 
unsophisticated : and hunting is an amusement par- 
UANm of by all ranks. Religion, it is true, is not a 
little tinctured with superstition ; but the clergy are 
exceedingly beloved ; ahd chearfiilness is diffused in 
every cottage and in every fece. Vices are seldom 
indulged; and crimes and lawsuits almost entirely 
unknown.. When the traveller is in this part of 
France, he dwells with delight upon the strug^^les, 
the humble inhabitants long made against the spoilers 
and usurpers of their country. 

xvni. 

The Greek cfistrict of Parga excites still more vivid 
reoollections. Pai^ is a town, sil»iate on the coast 
of £^ru6,.on a conical rock ; tiie base of which is 
sun'onnded on three sides by die sea. Th^ fortress 
commands a magnificent prospect of the isles of Santa 
Maura, Paxo, and Antipaxo ; the promontory of Leu- 
eate : the mountains of Ce^rfxakmia ; and the small 
territory of Parga, bounded by the mountains of Alba- 
ma and the ionian Sea. 

In this territory of only three miles, are no less dian 
twenty^five Bprings, fountains, and rividets ; which 
Make it exceedingly fruitful. In the valleys are 
eitcons, oranges, and cedrats: &oA the fields and 
tttneyards are interspersed with woods of olive, 
fdane, and. eypress trees. Indeed, it is so beaudlula 
litftlesp6t, that wonder has often been excited, that 
the .ancient Greeks should have made it their entrance 
to the linfemal vegkms. The natives live generally 

g2 
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to an advanced age: they ire eourageoos.; nmi id 
such a constant state 6f hostility witk Hie Turks, tlatf 
tiiey go into their fields armed witii a imuicM, a dag* 
ger, a sword^ and a brace of pistols. 

XIX. 

In Portugal, we visit with enthusiasm the grave df 
Camoens, and the tomb of Emanuel. The formar^ 
the most illustrious of its poets : die latter the most 
illustrious of its kings. 

In Spain^ Saguntum is not less visited than Itafica, 
the birth-place of Trajan^ Adrian, Theodosius, and 
Silius Italicus : or than Seville, the city in which 
were bom Isidore, Mahomet Geher the ss^ttontmnet, 
Ferdinand Herrera, MuriHo, tiie painter, and the 
three celebrated poetesses, Safia; Maria Alphidaali; 
and Feliciana de Guzman. Malaga was the birA- 
place of the Moorish botanist, Ibnu el Beithwr. Car* 
dova is celebrated for having produced the two Se^- 
necas, and Lucan; Aben-zover, the physician j Avwr- 
hoez, the philosopher and statesman ; Paul Cei^ 
pedes, the painter ; and Admiral Gonzales* Fernandez. 
The ruins of Saguntum (Murviedro) suggei^ the 
successive authorities pf the Carthaginians, Romans, 
Moors; of the Austrian dynasty, and the Bourbon 
family. Thence the imagination pursues the hist<»ry of 
the Spanish nobility, divided into blue blood, red 
blood, and ydlow blood. NoWity !— nobiUQr of 
blood ! — As if we were not all of one and the same 
original family. The best nobility is that of the soul ; 
and the best preservative of that high eminence is 



iioiidsl induatiy. Whereas m Spun-^-at least so La- 
Imrde asmret us,~ihe iBhabifants have always iorti- 
lode 6110911^ to endure prtvations ; but never courage 
enough to encounter wor]( : and still less the power 
of surmountmg the shame, he thinks attached to it. 
But the mountains of Asturias boast a soil pro- 
duetihre in heroes and brave men. — Men^ who were 
flal|ects neither to the Carthaginians, the Romans, 
or the Moors ^ men, in whose districts Pelagius laid 
the first foundations of the Spanish monarchy. 

Are we at Grenada ? — we behold the luxury and 
magnificence of the Moorish dynasty, in one of the 
finest prospects ia all Spain. — At Mcrida ? It is a spot, 
where tiie Romans were ambitious of concentrating 
all thdr monuments. It is now full of ruins and 
finagments of columns, vases, statues, bas-reliefs, in- 
scripticms, vestiges of a circus, a theatre, a nauma- 
<3Ua, ac^ieduets, and triumphal arches. When Musa, 
the Mk>orl^ chief, first entared this city, alftter con- 
queritig the Goths, he is said to have been absolutely 
terrific at its grandeur. 

Are we at Cordova? The whole reign of the 
Omniad Caliphs pass, in mentlil review, before us. 
Once the seat of Arabian art, gallantr}% and magni- 
ficence, the southern kingdom of Spain was rich and 
flourbhing. Agriculture was respected; the fine 
arts cultivated; gardens were formed; roads exe- 
cuted;^ palaces erected; and physics, geometry, and 
fl6tiH>nomy advuiced. The inhabitants were active 
and industrious; accomplishments were held in 
esteem; and the whole state of society formed a 
striking contrast io that of every odier in Europe.^ 
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Every Ibkig, indeed, seemK lo have wc^n an air df 
enehantment. Bat Ihese pictures wasted into air 
during the weak rdgpn <^ a sfabsequent priMe of th« 
same dynasty. 

■' XX. .,';•• 

Is the ^legmit traveller at X>eyden, in the diiU $tate9 
of Holland ? The first and the last imp]:^esfiiDn is^uttiar 
dated with the magnanimous Adrian de Verf. > Duitt 
ing a period of famine, the ii^abitants insisted on sijyr^ 
rendering tb€Jr tpwn to the Spaniards. ^^Frie^Hfe !'' 
eapcl^imed he, " here is my body. If you are hm^jiy, 
divide it among yourselves, and satisfy your appetites i 
Iwt never think for one moment, of surrendwng 
yourselves to the Spaniards." They took bis adyiqe % 
and the town was saved. With this famine is con^ 
nected one of the most beautiful passages in Dar*' 
wiu's Economy qf Fegetation. The plague being at 
its height^ a young man was seized, witb it, and r^^r 
tired into a garden to die, or to recover altNae* 
Thither he was followed by a young lady, to whom hi? 
was betrothed. 

*' With .meek unsteady 8i^> tbe faiatiiig naid 

*^ ISeekt. the cold garden's solitary shade : . 

** Sinks on the pillowy moss her drooping head^ 

" And prints with lifeless limhs her leafy bed. 

*' On wings of loTe her plighted swaSn pursues ; ' 

" Shades her from winds ; and shelters her (fom 4ffin ^ 

*' Breathes with soft ki8S> with tender accents obarais ; 

" And clasps the bright perfection in his arms. 

*' With pale and languid smiles^ the grateful fair 

*' Applauds his virtues and rewards his care. 

** Lote round their coudi effused his rosy breath, 

** And with his keener arrovs c<>Bqaer'd D%Jan" * ' 



Ssv^mflm^. is » .ocwtfiy^ m intenestmg for t£e 
¥«ri$ty ^ul bem^ of lie Iak«s» vaUies and snoiiiitaim^ 
fer libie number Qf ilis iU^trkms wrii^Ks; and Ux its 
Ardnpus siiTugigks for the bi^ of all naiiaaal proper^ 
lii^s, di^ we naturally aesoi^ate il wHh Greeee^ witli 
8«iipej and widi ^tam. Wiio, therefore, fareadieg not 
mW^ renovated aatis&etion, wtea be stands on^jthe 
M^9 which exe immorlalized by>ihose beixuc actioxig, 
mb^ eottfinned to the Swks the Mberties they ^i^oy ) 
j(Uadwhe9do we feel t^ full value of the human cha*- 
WMi&t mom, Aiatt when we stand upon the heights of 
Jdorgsarten^ where L^opoU^ Duke of Austria, with 9A 
army of twenty thousand men, were totally defeatedby 
one thousand three hundred Swiss,^ advantageoi^Iy 
posted upon the rocks and mountains ? At Sempach, in 
the Canton of Lucerne, anothet Austrian duke was 
shun ; and the liberties Qf the l^wiss established^. A.% 
Ni3efelsy in the Canton of Glarus, three hundred and 
fifij Glarians and fifty Switzers routed a large Aus« 
truin army^; and on the burial ground near Basle ^ 
battle was fought betwe^i the Swiss and the Dauphiii 
of Frimce, equal in almost ey^ respect to that of 
Thermopylae. The spot is planted with vineyards : 
and the natives of Basle re4aort every year to an inn, 
inits neigbbourhood^ tocelebrate the ev^iti and t^e 
Wine^of tlie vineyards is called ^ blood of the Swiss. 

*.a/d. 13U. ^A.D.1386. 3A.D. 13S8. . 
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Bui the diorm of dus country arises, ftffampiHy, 
out of the beauty and magnifiregoe of its acenery. 
Tbese afaaoflt irery object constitutes a picture. Ilie 
TX!(g&gaA graces of Nature are but little embellidied 
widilbe nice discretion of art; but Ae maiden tiurfidf 
ibebffis gently undulatii^; sylvan ndes and slopes; 
cottages and spires in <fimBi»bed perspectii^;*rmH 
exbiWted anumg snows^ -witbout feriii^ the jMwae^ 
of ^raitery present a region of enefaaatmen^^myrtby of 
being styled tbe paradise of Ae degant in the golden 
days of po^ry. The vates of Usk, (^ GhmorgUBy of 
the Towy, of Lsngdlen^ JUaodbBilio and Ffestinfog/ 
are rememba^d with deligl^; because they belong 
to the land of our ferefiubars: but tiiey yiekl to a 
coimtry^ 

Where rocks and forests, lakes and moantains grand, 
Mark the time mi^esty of Nature's hand. 

Ridge^ rising behind ridge^ succeed on the vidon. These 
adamantine masses insph*e terrific ideas^ and awaken 
terrific sensations. All is wild^ capricious, and some- 
times even grotesque. Nature clothes herself- in her 
rudest form, and in some instances the mind Is even 
repelled by scenes of hopeless sterility :--fecenes. 

Stiff with eternal ice ; and hid in snow, > 
That fell ^ thousand eentnvles ago. 

Deep caverns, contracted lakes, fi'agments of ice, 
projecting crags, and impending avalanches; and 
summits of distant mountains, rising in rude majesty 
till they are lost in mists and clouds, rolling over Aeir 
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summ^ Vike Ite waves of tlie ocemn^ f^alize scenes^ 
8oiraii6€eiidaiit, that the trareller seems paseing, as 
it were^ ft*om one world into aiiotfaer. And a nuigni^ 
eence is imparted to his imagination^ beyond tlie 
descriptive genius even of Arabian poets. Every 
otgect seems to have existed in tiidr present form and 
station from the first ccmstractiiim oi iAie globe ; and 
fumisiies presmnptive evidence Iteit tibey will es^ if 
luyttd eternity^ at least to its dissolution. The solitude 
is holy; every feature is, as it were, sacred ; every 
thought arising outof their contemplation ahymn<; and 
a suUime m^elandioly impresses itiMf upon tite soiil. 
It is impossible to describe diese scenes : and neither 
the pendb of Claude, of Salvator Rosa, or of Titian 
himself, could give an adequate sketch of them. All 
their elBferts could only produce an outline : but as to 
llie variety, the structure, and the colouring, it is Na- 
ture alone, that can do justice to her own works* 
Tkey are beheld in sil^it transport, and in silent ado* 
ration $ — the only species of homi^ worthy an Omni- 
potent Md Eternal Power. They acquire, too, addi- 
tional vakie from the certainty, diat they will be re- 
memb^ed to the last moment <^ life : — that they will 
constitute some of our most beautiful remembrances ; 
and that they will rise to our imagination, in all their 
grandeur and majesty, to sootheand to enchant the soul; 
when it would otherwise be rivetted by the afflictions 
of life. And awakening a mild and awfiil gratitude 
for the wealth of mental acquirements, they teach us 
to acknowledge, that poative wealth exists only in a 
jpure conscience, md a cultivated mind. 
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xxn. 

To viait; umm, cm^, ^lAey^^ ^ ifi^ffn^nt» of 
antiquity, witKout oofme^tmg wiOi ikem thm fab^ 
Uay, i9> a$ we bme b^re lobserred, not <mly to k«^i( 
part, but the best part> of the jpleamre, tM oviy be ' 
derived fcooi visiting tbem. 

WbenBa EU>ra journied iolo Am, be^eriv^d orac^ 
ei\}oyment from analogouis asfoeiAtioiis : aol; only at 
J^nsalem but at Aottocb. This eity periidied und^ 
the vengean/oe of Chostpes, king of Per^a^ iu tb^ 
rdgn of Justinian. Of all die cities of Western Awh 
£tas, with tiie exceptik>n of Constantinople, WS3 th^ 
most rich, populous aad bc^utifol. The coaqui»i>r, 
however^ spared neitbar sex« nor age: — all w^m 
either killed, or converted into slaves. He set fire to 
the city, wid totally da»tr<^ed it ; and it bas fdso \>em 
twice destroyed by earthquakes. 

At Hsmeden, the i^cient Ecbatana, he rej^eetfd 
on the policy of De,^»ce6, king of th^ Modes. Thepro^ 
too, he sighed at the &te of Parmenioj that friei»d of 
a kmg ; and tl^t general, of whom it was said, that 
Parmenio h^d gaiaed many vi(^ries witiiout Alexr 
an^r; but that Akxander had never gained i»m 
without Parmenio. From the £Me of Parmenio h§ 
reverted to die death of Hephsestion, whose body wag 
bathed vrith the teurs of Alexander* 

Is the accomplished traveller standing among jA# 
pillars of Palmyra P He bebolds ZoBobiay flying <m 
a dronied^try, and leaving her city and her counsellor, 
Longimis, to tiie mercy of the enemy. Then he be^ 
holds her adding to the glory of Aucdian; who, drawn 
by four stags, yoked in a car, once belonging to the 
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kiog of the Gotte^and followed by lus victorious le- 
gipns, bear^ psjms and laurd brancbes^ enter^^e 
cky of Rome in triump^. While Zenobia, clad in ricli 
gaipaenis, decked witb jewels, and bound with chs^s 
of gold^ inspired with awe the hearts-of all beholders. 
Beautiful in hcur countenance, and majestic in her 
d^ortment^ $he commanded am universal admiration; 
not oa)y as a woman and a queen^ but as a queen^ 
only to be conquered by the first general of the age, 
in which Ae lived* 

* XXIM- 

At Samarcand^ in Usbeck Tartary^ be remember^ 
tJmi>, in the time of Jenghiz Khan, thirty thoussmd 
ni^^ women, and children, ^ere made captives; 
f^d thirty thousand pat to the sword. While at Delhi 
evati the massacres at Prague and Israel shrink into 
oomparative insignificance, in the remembrance, that; 
on the conquest of that eity by Tamerkme^ he ordered 
^ igeneral massaere of the Hindoostanees ; and thdt 
in consequence one hundred thousand men, women, 
aud children, were murdered by the sword, in the 
sbort^^ape of one hour ! 

At Bergmno (Pergamus) he remembers, tb&t to 
gain possession of ity AquUius was obliged to poison its 
fountains ^*^that a library^ consisting of two faimdred 
thousand vcdumes, once existedthere ;and'tbat pardi- 
ment was liiere first invented ; while in those walls 
were born Apollodorus, the precepitor of Augustus ; 
and Galen, the Mend of Marcus Aurdnis }^-^iA to 
HippocrfMies, the ^eatest pt^aicjan, that ever adbrn- 
ed the annak of medical science. 
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' Nor can the traveller 8ti»id upon the point at Coo- 
stantinople^ commanding the Euxine on one side^ and 
the Marmora on the other^ standing on Europe^ and 
yet beholding the vast continent of Asia^ without a 
mental review of the reigns from Constantiiie to the 
lime, whenMahometconveyed eighty gaUies over land, 
—a space of eight miles^— :by means of mechanical 
engines; and thence to the final assault <m that 
imperial city. The attack commenced at three in 
the mommg of the 29th of May (A.1). 1453)^ and 
after a dreadful struggle on both sides^ terminated in 
the Turks making themselves masters %f the city.-— 
The Emperor was slain^ towards the close of the 
assault ; and the ferocious conqueror giving the city 
to plunder, the whole became an arena, washed with 
the blood of its inhabitants. Three days this almost 
unexampled scene continued ! On the fourth, Ma^ 
homet commanded it to cease; and on the fifth 
made his triumphal entrance into a city of profaned 
churches and empty houses; and established, upon 
the ruins of the eastern part of the Roman empire, 
the dynasty of the Turks : one thousand one hundred 
and twenty-three years after its establishment by 
Constantine, and two thousand two htodred and six 
fi-om the foundation of Rome. 

Are we standing, on one of the points, commanding 
the Dardanelles P With the poem of Musaeus full in 
our recollection— we see the light on ' the opposite 
shore ; we behold licander struggting ineffectually ' 
tviththe waves; and we see Hero descending fix)m 
Ae height, and throwing hisrself into the sea. 



XXIV. 

Does the moralist touch at the small island ot 
$cio? He recoUects^ the lissertion of Strabo> that the 
Clime of adultery was unknown in that island for 
seven hundred years : wbile^ during a period of six 
hundred years, there was only one divorce in the 
city of Rome: and that for barrenness. Stands 
he on the Istbmils of Corito, parting two of the 
most beautiful seas in the universe? he sees the 
remains of a city, next to Athens and Lacedemon, 
once the mq^ powerful in Greece.* — Choosing to 
overlook its luxury^ he pauses on the sentiments of 
its better days, whei^ the inhabitants were accustomed 
to say,— ^ Oui^ Others have ascended to feme, through 
irugged, steep, and imtroddened paths : let their ex- 
ample be ever present to us; and let us not lose by 
wealth and indolence, what labour and poverty, with 
so much difficulty, attained." 

Then, periiaps, he turns his eye towards Sparta ; and 
reverting to the western islands of Greece, beholds 
XJlysses and Penelope. The father of Penelope loved 
her with such affection, that he importuned Ulysses, 
on the day of bis marriage with her, to remain in 
Lacedemon so urgently, that Ulysses told Penelope 
she might do as she pleased ; embark for Ithaca with 
him, or remain in Lacedemon with her fether.^How 
did the emblem of modesty signify her wish ? She 
gave her hand to Ulysses; blushed in silence; and 
covered her face with her veil. 

> Coring 
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At Sparta, too, he meditates on the constituti- 
on, established by Lycnrgtis ; in which the three 
brahch^ Were first eatablisbied for the parpos^ of 
preserting the balance of poi^r : which, fbrtaning 
so gt*Qat an analogy with the great pK^UticaLinstitiition 
of our own country,, present the first rudiments o€ 
the Bifitish Constitution. 

Are we leaning under an olive tree growing on the 
plains of Pharsalos? We behold Pompey^ retiring 
froip the field of battle^ arrive at the caynp, enter.his 
tent, and seat himself in idl the, agony, of siknt des-*- 
pair« He is told, that Csesar is about to attack his 
camp* ^^ What ? — my camp too ?" He lays aside Ida 
emblems of dignity ; steals out of the Decuman gate; 
flies through the valley of Tempe, where he stoops to 
df ink out of tiie Pei^us ; and takes the road toLarissa. 
While Caesar, entering his camp^ beholds it adorned 
with rich carpets and hcmgrnga; tables spread as for 
a feast; ^ sideboards covered with gold ami silvvr 
vessels; woA flowers scattered on iJie couches: >ll 
which the army of Pompey had prepared, in order *d 
do honour to Xk^ victory, diey thought tfaemselvBS 
sore to obtam. Fortune, however, directed o, m&^ 
lliiich&ly revira-se: and Rome was deseed to lose hm 
tibei^ies, with die loss x>f twenty-five th^smsand men, 
twentt-four tiMm^aiid prisoner's, eight ^tgles, and one 
kwidred and ^glety ensigns. While that o]N;be x;on^ 
queror sustained a loss- 'Cf only two hundred^ men and 
thirty centurions. Such w^e the fatal consequences 
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of one of the hed Rolitdii generiiis pem^vig Irhftsetf 

to be unnerved at the beginnli^ of a battle ! 

.\ 

XXVI. 

Does tlie traveller stand at the foot of Mount Pin- 
dus,^ or among the groves and rocks of Helicon? — 
They seem almost worthy to Jt>e tesidenoesf for the 
divine spirit of wisdom. 



Sapientia dia 



Hinc ^OSeufn accendit lumen^ rultuque sereno 
RmbimaEfl aperit toentes, nova goadia moDStratiSy 
Deibnnesqoe fugat curas, vanosqoe timorea : 
' Scilicet et rernm crescit pulcberriaia Virtus. 

Orau : de Principiit pogiiandi. 

Nor is it possible to behold Mount Oeta without re- 
flecting on the conduct -of Dejanira^ as described by 

> ** In my Itfe,'* satys a recent traveller,* ** I was sever so enchanted, 
as by the vast extent of prospect, that I enjoyed from this justly cele- 
brated mountain. The sabliroity of tbe tremendous mount^ns around, 
and the softer beauties of the valleys, formed a striking contrast. The 
boibidless extent of tbe view, tilf tbe eye waslo^ in rocks, whofte shrubs 
^ere confused in the» distance ; the path Winding in 6very direction, on 
which .was occasionally seen a passing villager, or a flock of frolicksoroe 
goats, formed a magnificent whole that none can conceive, who have not 
sWn. Before us, at the extreme distance, lay Olympus ; beneath it, 
was ThermopylsB ; and to the right Parnassus. On the plain before bM 
winded the Achelous, and the Peneus. I dare not enter on the feelings, 
with which I was inspired by these famous spots. I was gazing on a 
mountain, to which many an ancient Greek had turned an eye of devo- 
tion ; on the scene of one o^ tlie most splendid actions of human valour ; 
and on the hill, tfiat bad been so often invoked by the poets of 
antiquity." 

» Turner, Levant, vol. i, p. 150. 
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Sophocles, ia his Tn^^edy of theTrachinian Vhrg^. — 
Learmng the death of Hercules';— 



She oonceal'd bersdf 



Where none might see her. Then the wail'd aloud* 
Proitrate before the altar, that her state 
Was beoome desolate.— And if she touched 
Aqgbt which beforo her hands had us'd, she wept. 

Then she visited her nuptial bed; and beholding the 
coverings, once pressed by Hercules, she seated her- 
self upon the bed, and pathetically addressed it. 

' ! Then with dispatchfhl hand onloas^ 
The golden clasp, which o'er her swelling breasts 
Confin'd her robe.— Thus was her side laid bare. 
And her left shouldeTiF^ 

When the attend»Dt» came, 

Th^ saw her side deep wounded ;— to her heart 
The sword had pierc'd !— At that sad sight her son 
Oroan'd in the angnSsh of his soal. 

Sophoehf^^The TVachinian Firgin$, 

Do we stand upon the spot, once dignified by the 
presence of the Pythian oracles? Instantly we recuf 
to a passage in one of our sublimest poets, in wMch 
he traces the march W Pp^sy to the shores of our 
own delightful, energetic, land! 

Woods, that wave o*er Delphi's steep. 
Isles, that crown th' iBgean deep. 

Fields, that cool Ilyssus laves,,. 

Or where Maeander's amber wares 
In lingering labyrinths creep ; 
How do yoor tuneful echoes languish, 
Mute, but to the voice of anguish ! 
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Where each did poetic moaiitaifl 

[aspiration breatbM aromui; 

Every shade and hallow'd fountain 

Murmur'd deep a solemn sound : 
Till the sad Nine, in Greece's evil hour. 

Left their Parnassus for the Latian plains. 
Alike they scorn the pomp of tyrant power. 

And coward vice, that revels in her chains. 
When Latiuni had her lofty spirit lost, 
Itiey sought, oh Albion ! next— thy sea-encircled coast ! 

Cfrep. 

xxvn. 

It is imposeible for any one^ that has contemplated 
the ignorance of savage, or the vanity of half civilized 
nations, to contemplate the map of Greece without 
the liveliest emotion. There is an eloquence, resid- 
ing in the very lines and letters of its various parts. 
Contemplated^ as a whole, what a magnificent mental 
panorama is presented to the imagiiiation ! The very 
thought of this country refreshes the soul^ — particu- 
larly in an age, x^hen wealth is the great god of 
almost every man's idolatry; from the beggar, who 
wants every thing, to the peer, who wants nothing 
essentiid to the purposes of life, but the mind to 
esthnate thevgrace, and the heart to enjoy the bounty 
of 1^8 fortune. 

If, in the map of the world, from the penin- 
sulas, promontories, islands, and coasts of Greece, 
we turn to the north-west coast of Africa, all 
our associations, except those attached to Carthage 
and the temple of Jupiter Ammon, present images of 
ferocious rapacity. Scythia, to the north, awakens 
some recollections of a people hardy, but rude and 

VOU IV. H 
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uncivilized. Asia preeentB pictures of despotism ; and 
America detached groups of savages, in comparison 
with whom the Goths, the Huns and the Vandals, 
were Greeks aiid Romans. Greece, then, monopo- 
lizes most of our ideas of taste, elegance, patriotism, 
the elegant arts, and the domestic virtues. As to the 
Archipelago, — there is not such a cluster of islands 
in the world. Let us, for a mom^t, cast our eyes 
upon the Archipelago, of the North Pacific; or 
of the Indian Ocean :— what nests of comparative 
barbari^is monopolize their soils and climates! 
In those of Greece what beMityl wbat grace! 
what science! and, above all^ wbiM; a pduteitiide 
of virtues! There is scarcely a city, or even a 
town, that i^ ni^t fallowed by soa^.gr^^ acliopt ; hf 
the memory of some model of art; or by htfviog beai 
the cra(}le, or the grave, of :mk eminent man. Not a 
mouatain is there, that has not been c^^ntpA; «id 
not a river, but vfhat is almpst as ^miliar to usy a« ikt 
Wye, the Avon, tb^ Tbaipes, or the Severn^ bnAaUB^ 
the islands, capes> bays, and ipron^oplariesitf GroMe 
are the pienta} properties of tbe whofe^w^l^.. ^ ^ 
To. this spiendi(l country . fi^^me ,jft .|B4e^teiiA Jw* 
many of its best laws; and for almpsit tfci^ tutiftr 
ckquit of its literature, fbr Jloman literatiUe k 
little moive thai^ jGr^ek;. jdiv^sted of tbe Chrdck 
dress« .£}ven.the ^eners^^pf lionie imitated the 
generis, ^ Greece. Who has not readt^ and :w1m 
ha8^not;4<)mired, the example of anroganoc^ aflbmieA 
to Ajitipcli^ by Popilitf5?~Yet /the tbought J9W 
originally taken froniGreece* In the Pelopop acpw 
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wac, tbe Spartans and Athenians equally sought an air 
Uance with thp Persians. WJien the Athe^^ian ambas- 
sador had finished his Oration, the ^pa-rtan drew two 
lines; — one crQoked and the other straight;— but both 
finisl^ing in th.e s^m^ point. — These lines the Spartan 
^exhibited to Ti^s^hen^es^ afid exclaipied ^^ chuse." 



CHAPTER IX. 



Pla<;^s thus impart a chffrvi^ to the pages of poets 
and historians. Who, that has perused the Greek and 
Roman writers with pleasure, would not read them with 
aii^ gr^^tte^r delight .on f^e spp^s, w)iich they comipe- 
p^oir^}^;. PI* in the fil^Cjes, in ^hich i^ey w.ere writte^. 
flmf^e it would be a *g)r^Mi6pat^9J^ ,o^ the first order to 
Tfi»A yjlfgil's Episode of Ofpheus bj^ Eurydice on the 
feanjl^ g^ the IJ^^usk:— Lucan*^ Pt^arsjajia in Thes- 
s^ y£^s^'$ G^opimentaries^on the Lake pf .Geneva ; 
M4 yjnt^ch's JLives inJElpDji^,at j^tljens,at Corinth, pn 
ilJi^^Jpp]tpi^Sp,ar,t^,pr upojn t^e ^la^s of Mantinea. 
, *¥sm^MI^ says QiMntilian, s^^em a? if they had 
]^||blg$^^d^ly pr u^ :— wtiqnvty ^^i^ le^ us ^9 many 
^fiffg^eR, X^^t wje ^aye ]x^t\Q xaoj^e ^ do^ than ^^ietly 
S»oy ti^ ^Vja^^g^s, ^]^e has ,beque^the4 to ^. Jf 
j|ij^f;jigiajr^ jyereflj)plic^ble ip tjb^ ^^ne/ofQi^intilian, 
^>syjai^Kffki^fi ^9 ^e ,^ey ij^i tjjj^e \ff^es^j^ I 

When we stand amon^ th^ African ,^^chitrayes, 
SNMJfttev^il m^^^ ^m^ tp lihe B<ege^t ^^^gjtapd 
>iit^€jJG|ey ,9f J^9^i^^>vhs^i W? qisf o^ |yjB5 .pn 
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the Rosetta stone, commemorating the coronation ^of 
Ptolemy the Fifth, at' Memphis : and when we behold 
the bust of Memnon, the younger, once decorating 
those ruins, which, having survived the art that 
formed them, are still more magnificent in decay, than 
the noblest of modem buildings ; — the imagination 
supplies the deficiencies of barbarism, and the acci- 
dents and wastes of time. When fi"om the Tlieseus we 
turn to the Ilyssus; thence to the sarcophagus of 
Alexander ; and lastly to the Portland vase ; the mind 
transports itself to distant ages, and imparts a glow 
of eloquence, worthy the most poetical of poets. 

n. 

At Parma we may study the masterpieces of Cor- 
regioj — at Bologna those of the Carracchi; — and at 
Venice those of Titian, Tintoret and Paul Veronese. 
— But at Rome pictures present only subordinate at- 
tractions. There we trace the glory and decay of 
empires : for, fi'om the monuments of Roman autho- 
rity, we revert to the dynasties of Macedon, Persia, 
Babylon, Assyria, and the still more ancient ones of 
China. In imagination, we behold the mud palace of 
Romulus, the farm of Cincinnatus, and the cottage 
of Curius; which we contrast with the ** marble 
city of Augustus," or associate the whole with the 
triumph of Aurelian, made glorious to the Romans, 
but melancholy to posterity, by captives, belonging to 
no less than fifteen different nations. 

Heightened by these moral andclassical associations^ 
we seem to be cotemporary with all ages ; and every 
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spectacle^ familiar to our youth, seems to be renewed j 
from the first triumph of Tarquinius Priscus to those 
of Diocletian and M aximian ; — the last celebrated in 
Rome. . Thence to that of Belisarius, the last reqorded 
to have been witnessed at Constantinople.— Spectacles v 
exceeded only by the splendid march of Xerxes 
into Gre€(ce through Asia Minor ; or by Alexander's 
magnificent entry into Babylon. 

But what a reverse presents itself in the subsequent 
devastations of the Goths : when Totilas having sacked 
the city, the wife of Boethius, and many of the most 
illustrious ladies in Rome, were reduced to such dis- 
tress, that they begged their bread fi'om door to door. 
Nor,-r-since intellectual power stands in the first rank 
of Nature's phenomena, — do we reflect without scorn 
and derision, that in a time^ when Rome was threat- 
ened with a famine,^ three thousand female dancers, 
and many other persons connected with theatrical 
exjiibitions, were allowed to remain ; when vast num- 
bers of persons, who professed the liberal arts, were 
desired by a public edict to withdraw! 

III. 

When Da Rosa entered Genoa, he remembered the 
history of the time, when the families of Spinola and 
Doria filled the whole city with slaughter and dismay. 
When, for four and twenty days, they fought in the 
streets, and raised battering rams against each other's 

> Ammian. Marcellin. lib. ir. 
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houses. And when the irholi^ boast df Gefibtt^ Ibr^ 
merly adorned ^tth palates aiid tineyai-d^, pirescHiited 
k picture of such desolation, that ho eye ttdttld bbhold 
it Without astoitishment and hbrror. <Ai Si 1317i) 

When he bt^heW the aniphitheat^ of Verbna, Ibe 
churches bf Veiiice, the masterpieces ofCortegid and 
Parmegiano^ in the city and envh^ons of PftrtttH i ^dsA 
those of Albano, at Bologna ; how rich were the feeU 
ings of his heart ! When he entered the walls of Padiia, 
did he forget Livy } When at Cremona, did he fortreJtf 
to meditate on the life and accohiplishmeXits of Vida f 
Wheh at Verona, had he no sense of th^ merits <)f Ccw^ 
lielius Nepo&; bf Vitruvhis ; bf the feMei* Piiiiy j otf^- 
iitian, or of Fracastorius? Wheh «lt Mitett dWhefbl^g^ftt 
Ausonius ? When at Vicenza was hot Palladib alWayfc 
in his memory? And when at lAicca, wAs it poiesible 
for him to forget, that the magnanimous CbUfittess 
Matilda was borli within its walls } Cotlld Ite isAto 
pause, with melancholy regret, on the spot, Whe^^^ 
nineteen centuries before, — Caesar, Pompey^atid Ctias- 
sus met to divide the Roman world between the^? 
When he was at Pavia did he not desire to be led to the 
plain, bordered by the Alps and the Appennines, where 
Francis of France wias taken captive by the imperial 
army ? Or did he neglect to visit the tomb of Bbe- 
thius, raised by an Emperor*^ or to read his ei)itdph> 
written by a pope^? 

Not one of all these were absent, leith^t froia hi* 
memory^ or his admiration! AihI when lulled to 

1 Otbo III. • SyUestef IL 
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tranquillity at the feet of Fiesole, the shades of Val- 
ibmbrosa became more rich and more magnificent, 
fty being associated with Lorenzo, with Galileo, with 
Raphael and with Milton. 

With what enthusiasm did he visit the haunts of 
Petrarch ; his villa of Arguato, now the house of a 
fiirmer; his garden shaded by olives; and the laurel, 
which still lives, a monument of his love, Thto the 
roiri, covered with ivy ; the shrubs, screening a mul- 
titude of violets; and the nightingales warbling among 
^ the; neglected olives.— Why, my Leihis, has forlime 
debarred me from such luxuries as these ? 

IV. 

' Alexander travelled a considerable distance to visit 
the tumulus of Achilles. An interesting circumstance 
occurred there. ForHcphaestion, observing Alexand^ 
place a crown upon the moniunent of Achilles, 
immediately put another upon that of Patroclus ; in* 
timating that what Patroclus had been to Achitles, 
Hephaestion was to Alexander. Upon which the latter 
said with a sigh, ^^ Achilles was indeed not only 
happy but pre-eminently so, to have such a friend to 
\we him while living; and such a poet, as Homer, 
to celebrate him when dead." 

Germanicus visited Athens with veneration; and, 
during his stay, divested himself of every insignia of 
power. ^ Atticus paused, with awe, among its tombs 
aiid monuments : Julian shed tears, on quitting its 
bowers and groves ; Leo Allatius wept, with melan- 
choly delight, over the ruins of a house, which was 
I Tacitus, Annal. ii.c. 54. 
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Baid to have belonged to Homer ; and Cicero* beauti- 
foUy alludes to the pleasure, which every accomplished 
mind experience, when exercised on the spots, once 
sanctified by the presence of illustrious characters. 

V. 

Michael Bruce could never meditate by. the side of 
Loch-Leven, without a sigh of regret at the fate of 
Mary, queen of Scotland. That beautiful and unfor- 
tunate queen, falling into the power of her enemies, 
was committed to the tyranny of her bitter enemy : — 
she, who had, for a time, been queen of France ; who 
was then queen of Scotland, and heir to three king- 
doms, fell under the bondage of a proud, imperious, 
woman, who had not even sufficient magnanimity to 
abstain from insulting her in her distress. The castle, 
in which she was confined, stood in an island of the. 
lake, which was not more than an acre in circum- 
ference. The landscapes, seen from the loopholes, 
were wild and romantic ; and the towers of the priory 
of St. Servanus gave solemnity to the whole. 

There the queeiiliveda considerable time. She saw no 
one but the household ofher enemy; and even the French 
ambassador, who had joumied thither to see her, was 
denied admittance. From this captivity the unfortuniite 
queen was at length relieved by the gallantry of Doug- 
las, half-brother to the regent;^ who, captivated by her 
beauty and accomplishments, resolved to rescue h^er. , 
This youth stole the keys of the castle, while the 

> Movemur, says he, nescio quo pacto^ lods ipsis, io quibns eoruniy 
qnoi diligimos ant admiramur, adsiuit vestigia. Me qoidem, &c. ftc. 
« Bochanan, Camden, p. 410. 
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countess was sit diimer : he locked the door of her 
apartment : the guards^ whom he had bribed to his 
interests^ marched to the portctdlis, which opened on 
the lake : a boat was in readiness : Douglas handed 
the queen into it: a few attendants jumped in after : 
the rowers plied their oars with all possible expedi- 
tion : they landed^ — and arrived the same night at 
Hamilton^ about twelve miles from the city of Glasgow, 
The escape of the queen, connected with the land- 
scape^ were a subject worthy the pencil of Claude, in 
the most fortunate season of inspiration ! '"^^ ^ -^-^ ^ 

-vj^:^ VI. 

With what pleasiu'e did we visit the house, in 
idiich Chatterton was bom; that in which Milton v;.A.\r.(.iv 
wrote his Samson Agonistes, and the castle of Ludlow, 
where he wrote his Masque of Comus. When we have 
beheld the cottage, overlooking the Towy, in which 
Stbble buried the remembrance of his inconveniences; 
or the hermitage of St. Iltid, near the windings ot the 
Usk :-r-when we have stood near the tombstone over 
the celebrated monk of Lydgate; paused near the 
birth-place of Chaucer (Woodstock), where also was 
bom the most accomplished prince, that England 
has produced ; who can describe the various sensa- 
tions with which we have been miovcd ? Emotions 
enjoyed with equal force at Rushcomb in Berkshire, 
where died the admirable Penn ; and at Thurcaston, 
where the mild, elegant, and benevolent Hurd spent 
many years in studious retirement. He was afterwards 
a bishop, and— content ! Even tte see of Canterbury 
was beneath his acceptance : " Too happy am I," 
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Mid he, when offered the translation, ^^too happy 
Ml I, to ikftm a wish to change V 

VIL 

If it is a subject of pride to be bom in the same 
town or village, with an illustrious character, it is a 
still greater subject for the indulgehce of our pride to 
repose near their ashes. What Frenchman would 
not rejoice to sleep beneath the same roof with 
F^nelon, Malesherbes^ Sully and Bossuet? How 
charmed were Wieland and Schiller and Goethe, 
were fortune to permit them to mingle in the same 
earth with the ashes of Gessner, Haller, and Klop- 
stock. Men of different genius, indeed, and of dif- 
ferent countries ; but animated with the same love of 
the beautiful, and the same admiration of the sublime. 
How grateful to the shade of Sannazarius to ensure 
immortality for his eclogues, by reposing near the 
tomb of Virgil ! And how proud a circumstance for the 
spirits of Gray, Mason and Cumberland, to hear Han- 
del's anthems rollings in magnificent volumes, in 
the society of Chaucer and Spenser, Dryden, Shaken- 
pear, and Milton ! 

The desire of literary distioction is the most iraio- 
cent of all ambitions. No city is sacked ; no country 
18 laid waste; not a tear flows ;^— no blood is shed. 
The fame of virtue is alone superior to it. The Roman 
emperors frequently sighed for the loss of an army, a 
femine, an earthquake, or a. pestilence, in order to 
constitute an era in the page of history. Caligula s^ 
the example. " I wish for all these,'' said he ; ^^ for 
there is sp.great a prosperity throughout theeminre, 
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thitt my name and my reign afe in ^enfef of 1)^^ 
Utterly forgotten !" Whfit a contrast to thoi«^ y9ti^ 
idediredtobe remembered only for the splei^ut* i>f 
their genius, or the multitude of thttlr VirtneB. 

VUI. 
. The imagination often delights in making eftenr^ 
sions into the regions of pot^y. With what v(Qloii6 
impressions does it become fanpregnated, when^ in 
the page of Euripides we behold Orestes enteHag 
the groves of Delphi in a traveller's garb ; WilJi a 
sword in one hand and an olive branch in the other : 
>— when we see Beatrice, in Dante's Psradislo, wd- 
emning him to the happy regions ;^^and when we 
behold Una's arrival among the satyrs, in the wQd 
mazes of the Fairy Queen, At those times, Euri* 
^ide8> Dante, and Spenser^ rise to the foney> like 
tfigds of light. 

. Shakespeare too !— Desdemona eagei^ Ustening 
lo the oft-toid tale of Othello ) or remembering, with 
melandholy interest, the fate of her moth^'s maid 
named Barbara : — the meeting of Ferdinand and Mi- 
randa in the Tempest :— «the ill-fated Imogen at Mil- 
ford Haven >*A*-the flowers, the tresses, And the wild 
warbHngfi of Ophelia :— the language ot LoreA^ iflid 
Jessica in the garden :-^the wiM touches and descrip- 
tions in Midsummer Night's Dream: — the wit, the 
beauty, and the love of Rosalind; with the pastoral 
scenes of the Winter's Tfetle, pass over the imagina* 
^n IBce the rainbows of heaven. 

With what pleasure, too, does the imaghiation pic- 
i!iire Nuina among the woods of Etraria; Pindar 
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under the shades of Delphi *, aiid Cicero amid the 
temples of Athens ! The soul is equally impregnated 
with rich images^ when the mind pictures Michad 
Angelo . anticipating the completion of his design 
beneath the dome of St. Peter's ; — Gibbon before the 
coliseum and the arch of Titus; — Barthelemy in the 
cabinets of Italy and France ;— and Handel> Haydn^ 
Pleyel, and Mozart^ listening to the symphanie6> they 
had themselves eml)odied^ through the medium of 
voices and instruments of exquisite sweetness^ and 
variety of compass. 

How s^eeably^also^are our delusions^ when hnqj 
paints Lannseus surrounded by his &milies of plants; 
—Swammerdam among herbs, covered with insects 
of various kinds; or Hubert, blind, yet contemplating 
the manners and economy of bees. — Bufibn seated 
in his summer-house, investigating the instincts of 
animals ; — Pallas amid the solitudes of the Crimea;—* 
or Humboldt, analizing the natural productions of 
Chili,. Mexico, and Peru ; while thunder rolls and 
lightning flashes, in awful sublimity, at his feeU 

IX. 

But not to towns and cities only do these asso- 
ciates belong. Amid the wild scenes of Nature the 
mind is perpetually reverting to similar intellectual 
influences. A woodman, returning from the {(orest, 
or a peasant measuring his steps to his cot, remind 
us of several passages in the GecM'gics, the.Seasons, and 
Bloomfield'sFarmer'sBoy. — Aharvest scene recals the 
history of Ruth, the Lavinia of Thompson, smd one of 
the compartments in the sliield of Achilles. A shepherd. 
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tending his flocks^ reminds the painter of Corregip's 
picture of the Adoration of the Shepherds. 

See we a stag bounding in a forest ? The mind instant- 
ly recurs to the fate of the Duke of Clarence, brother 
to Edward IV., and Richard in.':— or to the kiUing 
of the stag by Ascanius,^ that occasioned the war in 
Italy : — a passage, in which Virgil has exhibited his 
almost unequalled powers of engaging the affections. 

Silvia, the daughter of Latinus's deer-ranger, hav- 
ing a stag, ijt^ cherished it with the tenderest 
care: bathing its body every day; and decorating 
its horns with wreathes of ribbons. She fed it at 
the board of her father j and p^mitted it to wander 
in the neighbouring forest, during the chief part of 
the day; since it regularly returned every night.— 
As this stag was swimming along the stream to 
quench the heat of its body, Ascanius saw it ; and 
bending his bow, discharged an arrow into its side. 
TTie stag feels the wound ; rushes out of the water ; 
and flies to the hearth of the ranger, where it 
dies in the arms of its mistress. The whole country 
rings with the injury— and a bloody war succeeds. 

Many spots are there in the counties of Monmouth, 
Glamorgan, Montgomery, and Carnarvon, in which we 
might meditate with delight on the memories of Linus, 
t>rpheus, and Musseus : and in which the enthusiast 
might read, with a corresponding glow of pleasure, 
Marmontel's Shepherdess of the Alps, Mackenzie's 
^Ha de Roubignd, St. Pierre's Paul and Virginia, Mrs. 
Radclifffe's Romance of the Forest, or the Mysteries 
of her Castle at Udolpho. Spots, in which suiting the 

> Rapin, vol. 1, p. 623, folio. « En. yiu 
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meisnclioly Jaques^ the calm and gentle fe^r of tb^e 
world, that distinguishes many elegant minds, the 
eorrosive sadness of Hamlet, or the misanthropy 
af Timo^, we might Mrith propriiety eicclaiq^^^^ Tl^ese 
ffwtft are suited to them alt^' 

X, 

We assodnte, too^ %h^ ifm% renMrkable an^alji 
and regeitabte witl^ th^ cpwtfies^ in which tiiey 
abound ; aod when trpvc^K^g ^r voy^ng near them, 
our inukgination dwells with JMtfns^t on t^r n^apr 
aers, babits^ ojr pneK^iiJi^ properties. Tb^s wi^^ 
Batavia we «ometiiiied assoeiate the BCorpioi|,-^4>«p 
«f the few animals, capable of committing sui(t»dfi; 
which it perlorin^ hy stkiging itself on tl^ bacjk of t^ 
liead. The jieaver wj? om^sf(^% vith Canada ^ ^ reim- 
rtker withl^i4a«ii4 $ aiid {h^ propt^^l^ and hippopol^n^ 
.tidth the i*y^ aad tW ]>Jig^.~With AriabJ^ 
Hsisocw^ wft associaite tfie i^^omedsMry ; with Ethiopia 
Ibe.eamelopa^^d; upd with Ch^i ^d Peru jtfce ar«jiadill? 
md Ihe Uimif^ With the F«414 wd I^es we coimect thp 
circiimstaMe of tMr Jbiaving iheen origin^iUy peopl^ 
wytfi AAtarelie foxe^^ )?y th^ being ^cidentally 
M9lirieyed iXjitH^afi from tbe ejfjijrenp^ qoast of Soii^ 
Amei^ca, <Mi 4s)^Bd8 of ic^ broken from tbp 
fi[^it]Alid^ wd diivcm tl^ther by the winds and cif^ 
j^en^* Witfi t)^ Badi^na li^lands we associate/vi^ 
<imRib$9rB oC yiol^ ^^9 which breed among tb^ 
XlonoljWP^^fiQ)^ $?om the stumps ojC trees and .ci;^- 
im^^^fo^f^-fM^ a^stated season of the year^Mn bodies 
^i^m&^wSiifmm ^iW«ue the^xNirse^^the b|anlfS9f 
rivers; a^ in one unvai^ied and undeviating progress^ 
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keep their way, during the cool of evening, to the 
ocean, where they deposit their spawn. While in 
Barbary we observe the cervicapra follow the pipe 
of the huntsman, delighted with the fumes of Un- 
bacco; or behold it hunted by a fal^>n, mnning 
from the plains to the rocks, with the talons <^ the 
bird, sticking in its body. 

XL 

From associations of this kind, we may turn ta 
those general sqipearances of Nature, which^ to the 
vulgar eye, afford xiothing w<»'thy of admiration; 
but which tQ a philosophical one presents dhgecta, 
ptiegnant, as it wer», with subjects of sterling viliie* 

How memy tranquil hours have we past, my Ldius, 
fai the bosom of deep glens, and on the sides andsttmr 
mits ei elevated mountaias. My heact loves to reaal 
Ikose. hours of repoae ! While breathing ihe vigor 
rims air. among clouds, eolouted.by the sum's mom* 
ia^ rays; while liet^img to tha i?aU k^ the hunter, 
^r to tfae^cho of a shepherd's pipe ; amid tiie hamito 
of foxes, woodcodcs, grouse aad blaek^nmie, I haiw 
often, reflected on the errors of dM>se phiioeopluM» 
and moralifats, who, in soenes so rough aad^ruggvii^ 
hfiire fixed the residence of virtue. This is an«llegopy 
Adapted only ibr times, when virtue <x)nsii»ted ehieijr 
ia courage, and in states which were in perpetual ieolr 
aflosing their liberties. In modem times, virtae h^ 
descended from predpiees, <and fixed her abode kt 
towns and hamlets ; and access to her is beeoMt 
«o 4easy^ that all may associate wditi^ her, tf 4hejr «m 
teut so disposed. 
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XU. 

As we were one day sitting on a stone half covered 
with moss, near a small whitewashed cottage^ that 
stood on the verge of a brook^ which murmiured 
down the deep valley, that winded below, we were 
struck with the variety, which was presented to the 
imagination: and being in the humour to indulge 
in meditation, we gfave wing to our thoughts. The 
sun shone brilliantly ; and a large sycamore expanded 
over our heads, wreathing what Milton happily calb 
^^ Mosaic/' On both sides of us rose two steep 
mountains, lined with wood ; but not sufficiently so as 
to screen the flocks, that grazed upon their summits. 
As these woods presented various species of 
trees, we were naturally led into a consideration of 
tike manner, in which Nature had formed them for 
enjoyment. The Scotch fir rose at intervals, and 
gave solemnity to others of a bri^ter foliage. These, 
we remembered, in common with every other species 
of pine, bear distinct male and female flowers ; the 
males being arranged in what botanists call '' bro- 
Aerhoods/' The oak, the beech and the chesnut, 
which rose high in air ; and the hazel, which formed 
the underwood, have also distinct males and fema;les 
on the same tree; but the males are not disposed in 
brotherhoods. Then the ivy, which crept up their 
trunks, exhibit, when in bloom five males to one 
female ; while the moss, which in detached portions 
made their arms and trunks of a dusky green, en- 
tirely conceal their methods of fiiictification. The 
hpUy, which graced the hedges, presented an example 
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of equal marriages; each corolla contaiiiii^^f four 
bi^bmidf and four t^ives. The hawthorn eidbibited^ 
as it were> several lovers courting two sisters. 

In the hedges were viotets and primroses^ having 
one female to five males; the violet giving shelter to 
a small red insect, which had caused red tubercles 
to appear on the outward part of the calyx. Beyond 
were rising stems of fox-glove> — the most powei^l iji 
British officinal plants ; Mrith four males^ two lower 
than the others: while in the shepherd's-purse. an 
instance was afforded of six husbands, four dfetin- 
guished above the other two by superior hdgbL 

0^ the banks of the brook we marked the aider 
and the willow ; — ^two plants assimilating In no miall 
degree in soil and natures; yet differing in one 
essential particular. The alder bears distinet sexual 
flowers on the same branch; the willow on two 
<fifferent plants ; while the rough*leaved willow {NTO- 
duees flowers and leaves from the same bud 

As we were remembering these peculiarities^ a 
kii^Vfisher darted aloi^ the rivulet, agreeably aoBBO • 
ciating itself in our imaginations with the haleyon 
of antiquity. The stagnant part of the brook was 
covered with a green coating ; which, upon exami- 
nation, we found to comlist of a prodigious number 
of animaculae, s^ording nutriment to several spe« 
cies^of birds and insects. 

Soon after a boy passed witfi a Inrd's-nest in bis 
hand. Upon examining it, we found it lined outwards 
wiUi wood^mos^ speckled with moss off watis. The 
inside was lined witb asses' hair. There were three 

VOL. IV. 1 
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layers : one of moss ; a second of feathers ; a third 
of hair : — and the body of the nest was made up 
of all those materials^ mixed with greenish grass, 
pieces of cotton, dead grass, light feathers, fibres, 
roots, dead leaves, and hemp straw. 

Then we observed a large fly flit before us ; so 
beautiful, that, after the manner of the Chinese, we 
might have called it a flying flower. It was the 
dragon-»fly ; and, as its history is curious, we dwelt 
upon it. This insect in summer gives life to almost 
every landscape, through which a river winds, or a 
brook murmurs, by its green, scarlet, blue, and crim- 
son colours. Now glittering like silver, and now gleam- 
ing .like gold; and yet it was once an inhabitant of 
tbe water ! The mother drops her eggs in the sur&ce 
of the stream, in the form of a cluster of grapes ; the 
weight of which sinks them to the bottom; upon 
breaking the shells of their eggs the new formed 
insects assume the shape of a worm with six legs.' 
They continue to creep and to swim in the water for 
some time, feeding on mud and glutinous substances. 
At l^igth, swimming to the surface of the water, 
they crawl up the banks; hide themselves in the' 
grass, or under a stone ; disengage themselves from 
their larva skins; and fly first from grass to grass, 
and then from shrub to shrub. Some of them having ' 
black bodies^ variegated with bright blue or deep < 
green; with wings presehting a transparent net- 
work of various hues. 

Now we heard the woodlark»^->Then we saw a^ 
large hill of aats; and not far off a ganten spider. 
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watching in the centre of its web. — We broke the 
web^ and suspended the spider in the air : when, as 
&8t as it could work, it swallowed the whole of its 
own wek Upon which we placed it on the leaf of a 
tree, and left it to b^in its toil, and to use its silk 
over again. 

At this moment we saw a hedgehog creeping 
along the fence. We touched it with a light rod, 
and it rolled itself up like a ball.— The next object, 
t^t came across our path, was a beetle* Upon 
taking it up, we found it infested with lice; we dropt 
it ; and it soon hid itself in the grass. Then we saw 
two other species of spiders 5 — one that finds a home 
wherever it may chance to wander: and another, 
which throws out its web, and rises upon it high 
into the air. — In tfie couiise of the afternoon, too, we 
saw a water-spider, weaving its web in the water.— 
&ielosed in bubbles of air, this wonderful insect 
never touches the water; .but eats, and spins, and 
sleeps in conscious security; — the bubble seldom 
bursting. 

A greenfinch and a bullfinch now sung at a 
small. distaiu;e.—^A redbreast soon after perched upon 
the wall : and a peai^uck b utterfly hovered over the 
ped;aLs of a flower. Its colour was an orange brown, 
dotted vnth white.*— Bees now flew past us almost 
every minute. We observed also five mas<m bees ; five 
or six humble bees ; and two or three leaf-cutting 
bees. — The last of these insects were employed in 
a veiy curious manner. They are black, with a 
belly downed with yellow. They line their nests 

i2 



wHh bita of leaves ditb^ of the dbesaul or o£ ^be 
rose*— These leaves they cut with greal etleritjr: 
and as circularly as with a pah* of sotssars. — ^We ob^ 
seifved then^ in this amploynieDt^ aa4 could not bi;^ 
admire the art with wfeoch they performed their 
curious task. 

IS[ow we noted a Imnet; aiul then several gold- 
^Koches. At length we saw several woodp^eons iy 
Qver the valley, followed by a hawk.— The hawk 
Qoon pounced upon one of them : the feathers flew; 
ai^ tl^ hawk, fixing his talons in the breast ot the 
woodpigeon, began pluektng it, as he hovered into 
the air. 

At length we. turned to a neighbouring cottage ; 
^m) after partaking of a glass or two of milk, with 
which the hosfHtaUe matron presented us> we sami* 
tered hito the garden. WImiI variety ot beauty and 
perfeotion was here, tqti^y unknown to its pofr- 
si^ssor ! — in o»e comer was the lily, opening its. 
flower-bud a monthi b^ore its time ; the drops, falling 
from the petals of which were once supposed ta^ 
produce new M!^.?— There too^ was t&e elegant 
Solomcm's seal; and the tulip, the hyacinth, and 
ijm nai^issus eidiibited ^eir six males,— all equal 
in height, --^to the admiratkm of one female: 
none of wMch were defended by a calyx. — Hiat 
shield whicb protects the majority of flowers in the 
bud, and supports thCToi in tiieir age.— At a short 
distaoee, too^ appeared tiie wiU viae, and the oak ; 
the one barrai &om tiae abundance of its. sap ; and 
^, other mjured ia its grain by having been planted 
in too rich a soil. 
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In the buds of paisley we saw five males and two 
females, like hemlock 5 and in those of the potato^ 
five males and one female, like the deadly nignt- 
shade ; — two plants producing juices, which cause 
deatii by rendering the heart insensible to tne sti- 
mulus of the blood ; and thereby stopping its Circu- 
lation. In the lilac We recognized two husbandi^ 
to one wife : in pinks and London pride, two wive* 
to ten husbands : while in the raspberry and straw- 
berry we witnessed nmny husbands to many wives, 
growing in the same corolla 5 and guaMed by strong 
calyxes. The two former eliciting aii exquisite per^ 
fiune; the latter afibrding an exqmsite fi*uit. 

Climbing up the sides of the cottage, and over 
its roof, the vine promised in the happiness, that 
one female enjoyed in the society of five lovers, 
that the result of their united afiections would be a 
fine cluster of grapes. On the roof sat the houscleek ; 
—the only genus of its order, growing in Britain. 

Thus in a single woodland landsciq>e we observed 
objects, too familiar to awaken, in vulgar niinds, 
the smallest reflection; and yet presenting data 
sufficient to excite the admiration^ and to baffle th^ 
judgment^ of the loftiest intellect. St. Pierre re- 
marked, that the history of the smallest plant tran- 
scended his highest powers 5 and he gives, in con- 
firmation^ a history of a strawberry, and the insects 
that he found upon it. While Whiston inquired of 
Dr« Clarke, who had presented him with a volume 
of sermons^ how he dared to enter into subjects 
so ficir beyond the mental researdi of men ; when 
the meatiest weed, that grew in his garden, more 
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effectually proved the existence of a Deity, than all 
his metaphysical arguments and subtleties. 

XIII. 

The sun now rested his " substantial orb'' on one 
of the distant mountains. A light shower fell from 
the skirts of a dark purple cloud; when, sheltering 
ourselves behind a sycamore, we listened, with no 
little pleasure, to the cooing of the stock-doves ; and 
to the rich warbling of the missel. The rain soon 
ceased : when the woodbines and sweetbriars, which 
grew in the garden and over the porch of the cot- 
tage, the earth beneath, the meadows below, and 
the woods above, sent forth a most delicious fra- 
grance. While the distance became enveloped in 
one of those blue nets, so mysterious to the eye, 
and so delightful to the lover of landscape. 

The rivtil^t, swelled with the rain, flowed more 
copiously along j the mountains teemed with mist ; 
woodmen were seen in the distance 5 cows march- 
ed in a line before the milkmaid ; the cottages and 
&rmhouses s^it up their blue volumes ; and ' chil* 
dren, in loud accordance, were imitating the owl at the 
bottom of the valley, Then they called to the distant 
rock, which overshadowed a deep hollow, — the mo- 
ther of a gentle spring. Upo^ which, Echo answered 
with apparent delight, from the head of the glen. 

The sun still pursued his blue journey; and 
the bosom of the rivulet reflected its purity 
and splendour. The atmosphere, clear, transpftrent, 
imd unbroken, gradually acquired glowing hues; 
while the air, w^fliing the volumes^ gave a moving 
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diversity to the distance; and softened the golden 
hues of Titian into that lemon tint, which Claude 
Lorrain depicts so beautifully. 

At length the sun sunk entirely ; and the moon 
exhibited her thin crescent in the neighbourhood 
of Venus, who gave new grace to the heavens. The 
owl flitted past us; and the missel was still heard 
in the distance. But the nightingale never frequents 
the glens and mountains, either of Scotland or of 
Wales. 

XIV. 
The imagination of a superior inind imparts a rich 
construction to the images of the poem, that is read, 
or to the painting^ that is observed. In awakening 
this faculty, the powers of poets and painters are 
principally shewn. — ^Apelles and Raphael are said 
to have disputed with Nature the truth and purity 
of beauty. Apelles and Raphael had no such power : 
— but they possessed the rare faculty of converting 
.almost every one, that gazed upon their productions, 
into poets of the time. I have seen many women 
as beautiful as the Venus de Medicis ; and many a 
man more than equal to the Apollo, in the unity 
of manly grace and strength. When will reason and 
experience subdue the prejudices and presumption 
of pedantry? Nature is not to be surpassed; let 
poets, painters, critics and pedants, presiune, judge, 
and cavil, as they will. Nature is not only not to 
,be surpassed, but she is not to be equalled : — even in 
the associative idea itself, that man is pleased to form 
of beauty.— Men and women are not seen.— If good 
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morals would allow soeh exhibitions, the Aatinous, 
the Mercury, the Venus, and the Apollo, would soon 
fall from their pedestals ;^matehless as they are, a^ 
specimens of ar^. 

In landsci^, who has paused with greater delight, 
than I have, on the paintings of Poussin, Bassano, 
Claude, imd Salvator Rosa ? All captivating the eye 
by their majesty of outline, far more than the labour- 
ed finish and delicacy of Pi^U> Testa. Who, I in- 
quire, has, in our age, paused with greater rapture 
on their beauty^ their grace, and their magnificence ? 
But how feeble, how confined, how indigent, have 
they appeared, when I have remembered them amid 
the solitude, solemnity, and immensity of Nature 1 

Thus meditating, and thus drinking in that species 
of delight, of which mere men of the world are so 
proudly and profoundly ignorant, we could almost 
fimcy^ that Nicholas Conti, the Venetian, merelymeant 
to convey his ideaof the value of Nature, when he fabled 
that in Java there grew a tree, which produced a rod 
of gold in its pith : — ^That Isabella hada similar design, 
when she fitbled herself to possess the secret of distil' 
ling fit)m herbs and plants a liquid, which would 
render the human frame invulnerable :— And that the 
Turkish kief was a substance embodying all those 
advantages; since it excites in those, that use it, a 
thousand images of the most deli^tfiil nature. 
While, on the other hand, mere worldly pursuits 
seem chiefly to resemble the Wong-li-choon roie 
of China ;-*- which, though the most slow in growing, 
and the most difficult to propagate, has less scent 
than any other species of rose. 
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The ruins of** ■■ Castle now rose on the im- 
mediate perspective. Still grand in their outlines ; 
and still magnificent fi*om the associations connected 
Mdth them; — they seemed to whisper, that time, 
though constantly moving is ever present. While the 
sombre aspect of the woods, the deeptoned murmur of 
the waters, and thesolemnity of the heavens, seemed to 
heighten the silence of ruins, which, being, of Roman 
origin, recalled powerfully to the imagination that 
fine passage in Montesquieu, where he says, that 
Rome had so greatly annihilated all nations, that, 
when she was conquered herself, it appeared, as if 
the earth had brought forth new nations to subdue 
and destroy her. 

Lei Vanity adorn the marble tomb 

Witb trophies^ rhymes^ and 'scotcbeons of renown^ 
In the deep doogeon of some Gothic dome. 

Where Night and Desolatson ever frown. 
Mine be the breezy hill, that skirte the down. 

Where a green grassy tnrf is all I craFe, 
With here and there a violet bestrown. 

Fast by a brook, or fountain's murmuring ware, 
And many an erening snn shine sweetly on my grare.i 
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BOOK XI. 



CHAPTER I. 



There is no object in the city of Paris more gratify* 
ing to the hearty and no institution more conducive to 
good morals, than the Museum of Monuments. It is si- 
tuated on the scite of the ci-devant convent of Augus- 
tine monks, and was established by Monsieur Alexan- 
der LeNoir, whose name it will immortalize. Who, that 
has not lost all the best feelings of his nature, would 
not take pleasure in musing among the monuments 
of so many illustrious dead? Where, surrounded 
by cypresses, roses and myrtles, stand the cenotaph of 
Moli^re, and the busts of Sully, F^u^lon imd Bossuet; 
Montesquieu, Fontenelle and Malesherbes ; where a 
sarcophagus contains the ashes of La Fontaine; and 
where a medallion perpetuates the memory of Chevert! 

As I was writing the name of '^ Chevert,'' my Lelius, 
the letter, in M'^hich you tell me, that you are become a 
prey to the profoundest melancholy, was brought to 
me. Ah ! my friend, if every man were to note down all 
the experiments, he has tried; the number of establish* 
ed adages, he has found to be false; the observatipns, 
he has made on fortune and mankind ; the cruel scenes, 
he has witnessed ; the miseries he has endured ; and 
the times he has been injured^ calumniated^ and de- 
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ceived; what a melancholy catalogue of human Woe 
and infirmity would be present to his mind 1— " But 
Heaven/' as Sterne beautiMiy says, "tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb ;" wd for nothing ought we 
to be more grateful to that Heaven for, than th9.t ac- 
commodation of mind to circumstance, which alone 
prevents thef miserable ifrom laying down, — even with 
rapture, — the load with which some are so intempe* 
rately burthened. In every country and in every age 
the good and wise have been the sport of fortune ! 

^ ■ So mauy great 

Illustrious spirits bave conversed with woe^ 
Have in her school been taught, as are enough 
To consecrate distress, and make ambition 
. , E'en wish the frown^ beyond the smile of fortune. i 

Those are the men^ against whom fortune takes an 
unerring aim, and sharpens her most fatal arrow:— 
^^ Fortunaimmeritos auget honorihitSy'' says a celebrat- 
ed writer, ^^fortuna innocuos claudihus afficit^ justos 
ilia viros pauperie gravat, indignos eadem divitiis beat : 
inconstansy Jragilis, perfida et iubrica." What more 
ought to convince you, that fortune is not of etherial 
origin ? What argument is required farther, than the 
knowledge, that, appearing to disdain virtue, she 
wrongs the bosom of wisdom ? To be revenged of her, 
my Lelius — (for in a case like this revenge assumes the 
character of excellence),— let me exhort you to draw 



I In this wild world the fondest and the best 
Are the most trled^ most troubled, and distressed. 



Crahhe. 
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lolace from her frowns. Since yon cannot woo her td 
be your mistress^ exert all the energies of your nature^ 
Mid resolve to become her master. Be like the gra^ 
nite, impervious to the weather, and unassdlabk by 
time. Firmness of hope gives palience to endure 5 and 
the froist, which nips the leaves of the mulberry trse^ 
kills not the silkworms curdled in its leaves. The 
miemy, we have not the power to conciliate, therefiwre, 
must be subdued. In the struggle fortune will wound 
you, but the wound, — if you do not convert a diffldul- 
ty into an impossibility, — ^will be healed by the touch 
of resolution ; and as the swan subdues the eagle, . 
when he ventures to attack her upon her own element, 
so will you, my Lelius, master Fortune, since she at- 
tacks you undeservedly. And when you have master- 
ed her, from that moment she becomes your friend. 
ForFortune, wild and fickle and indiscriminate as she 
is, has still the virtue to admire, when she finds she 
has no power to conquer. And when Fortime stoops 
to admiration, the man, whom she admires, is the ad- 
miration of the world ! 

The good are better made by ill ; — 
As odours cni8h*d are sweeter still ! 

But has melancholy no resources ? — Has she no 
charms ?— Had the daughter of genius, as Mihou 
calls her, no captivations, when she wooed Numa and 
Tully ; Petrarch and Ariosto ; Dante and Tasso ; 
Milton and Euripides; Gray, Spenser, and Collins ? 
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Believe me, my frtend^ those weremen^ not to be 
captivated by meretricious bbrndbAtments* 

U. 

Mdanefaoly^ which implies a dispoutioii for the in- 
<failgeiice of Gontemplatkm^ softens the hearty tunes 
ev^7 fibre with the meest touchy ami, flattering our 
feelhajTs^ even in the lap of misery^ disposes the mind 
toderive an elevated 8atis&etio% from ^ery grand and 
beautifel feature (^Nature ; fitmi every virtuous exer- 
tpKW; and from all the seeret scmrces of assodation 
and sympathy. This is that sacred passion^ to which 
Dyer alludes in his ruins of Rome : 



-There is a mood— 



(I sifig not to the vacant and the yonng— } 

There is a kindly mood of melancholy. 

That wings the soul and points her to the slcies.— 

This is the species of melancholy^ which soothes^ 
delights^ and captivates the soul. Indulging this in- 
fatuating propensity, the intrusion of mirth is grating 
to the feelings aiid offensive to the heart. It un- 
hinges, by its turbulence and intoxication, the facvltf 
of thought ; it deranges the charm, by which we are 
boux^; and dispels the luxury of meditation. In 
wild and imcultivated scenes mdancholy loves prin- 
cipcmy to reside. Magnificent buildings, splendid 
equipages, and crowded streets, associate but ill, with . 
that ddioacy of taste, which prompts the mind to seek 
the shdde of some favourite grove, or the cool banks 
of some murmuring rivulet. These, and the cloud- 
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capt mountain, tte deep and sequestered glen, the 
ivied ruin, and. the setting sun, are objects, which she 
most delights to contemplate. And sounds, mostgrate- 
ful to her ear, are the soft and melting accents of the 
flute ; the aerial warblings of an iEolian lyre : the 
bowling of the midnight storm ; the distant voiee of 
thunder ; the foaming cataract, aiid an angry ocean. 

Milton loved to indulge in scenes, which conspired to 
awake emotions, arising from philosophic melancholy; 
—a passion so exquistely; personified by Collins, in 
his Ode to the Passions ; and by that noblest of all 
descriptive poets, — Thomson ! ^ 

*^ I sat me down," says Milton, — 

I tat me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 
With flaunting honeysuckle, and began, 
Wrapt in a pleading fit of melancholy. 
To meditate my rural minstrelsy. 
Till fancy had her fill. 

This is not ^^ the green and yellow melancholy,^' to 
which Shakspeare alludes in Twelfth Night : nor the 
passion, pointed at by Fletcher in the poem whence 
Milton is supposed to have taken the idea of his 
II Penseroso : still less is it the corroding ^^ ofispring 
of phantasie,'' described in Burton's Anatomy ; but, 
as defined in the context, ^^ a disposition for the 
indulgence of contemplation :'*— and to this elegant 
aifection we may refer the solution of an expression, 
«o common in Homer, in holy writ, and in Ossian 5— 
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" The joy of grief ;'* and the ^^ est qmedamjkre volup- 
tas;'' oiOyxA. 

III. 

From the agreeable nature of this elegant feeling 
arises the paradox^ which asserts^ that no obligation^ 
a friend can bestow, endears him so much to our 
memory, as his death. Something of this feeling 
was experienced by Epaminondas. Hence, wh^i 
some of his relatives inquired, which of his friends 
he valued most, he replied, that such a. question 
could not be truly answered, till one of them was 
dead. While our friend lives, we feel, as if it were 
possible, that his station could be occupied by ano- 
ther. — He dies !— The thought appears to assume 
the nature of constructive treason; and we weep 
the more, becjiuse we begin to fear, that we had 
never estimated his friendship at its proper value.— 
His grave we consecrate ;— and memory loves to 
linger on his virtues with a mild, yet melancholy 
regret. 

1 Trist. EI. iii., v. 37.— Seneea ba9.an analogons seotiment, Epist, 9^. 
Vid. also Epist. 69.— Thus sings a Javanese poet :— 

** While D^wi NiLti and all the sous of Panda met together with mutual 
delight, 

^ And discoursed in turn of the hardships of her being incessantly obliged 
to retreat to the hilis ^ 

** The more she poured out her griefr, the greater was the joy, that fol- 
lowed ; even to shedding of tears." 
Analysis of the> Br^ta Vudba, a Javanese Epic— Raffles' Hist. Java 

(Poetry),vol. i., p. 489. 
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ODE 

TO THE NYMPH OP THE FOUNTAIN OF TEARS. 

r. 

PaoM thy soft fountaio flow those showers. 

That deluge man's majestic eye. 
When despots wieM their giant powers 

Against the sons of ttbefty. 
When a noble patriot Mia, 

When a sacred poet dies. 
Thine is the influence, that calls 

Our best' and holiest sympathies. 
II. 
When listening with enehanted car. 

The copse beneath, to that soft tale. 
Which tells all Nature, far and near. 

The sorrows of the nightingale; 
A tender youth,— K>f Petrarch's school, — 

Has some fair Laura's loss to mourn ; 
Ah ! who with reasoning would ooutronl 

Those tears, that bathe her funeral urn ? 

HI. 
Those tears are thine which gem the eye. 

And all her fears and anguish smother | 
First, when an infont's feeble cry **- 

Proclaims the lovely fair ** a mother." 
And when that Infant,— >grown a man, — 

O'er seas beset with wild alarms^ 
(Contracting space into a span,) 

Shall spring into that mother's arms. 
Who that e'er felt, as mothers feel. 

Would her soft tridding tears forego ? 
Not all the gold that bnmish'd steel. 

E'er won upon the field of woe. 
Could tempt the mother, father, wife^ 

Toeheck the rapturous throbs and teaiB, 
Which quicken into instant life. 

When that delighted son appears !> 

There is a simile in Horace almost superlative. I quote it^ not be- 
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IV. 
When Tasso's fate, when Dants's pagt , 

Beguile ihe bosom't overflow ; 
When want, diseMe, and helpless ige, 

DissolFe the heart in speechless woe . 
And when the maniac's piercing ^ry 

Loud o'er the echoing torrent swells ; 
And when his rohe, his lyre, his eye» 

Too truly mark where misery dwells i] 
Who can withhold their starting tears? 

And who their heaving s|gbs suppress ? 
Thosey-«)Ooly those>— -whose iron ears . 

Are never open to distress. 

V. 
Wli6n Sirach's or Isaiah's page 

Subdues the heart, or fires the soul ; 
When, glowing with celestial rage. 

Their bold and burning measures roll : 
And soaring on the boldest wing. 

That ever graced poetic flight. 
Tune their best and favourite string. 

To set the human heart arfght ; 
And }tisttfy the ways of Heate ri 

To every iwerii and dubious eye, 
^y tcaehiof 9 thaf a good is given 

With every painful mystery. 



ca«ie I have imitated it, Imt because it may serve td iimikai It) the mi&d 
of-i^pe reato the most affedtiag associations. 

Ut mater jovenem, quern Notus invido 
Flatn Carpathii trans maris aequora 
Cnnctantem spatio longiiis dnnuo 

Dflld destitial ^ domo, 
Votis, omiuibusque & predtbus Tocut i 
Gmrvo nee faciem Uttore demovet : 
Sic desideriis icta fidelibus 

Qusrit patria Csesarera.— Lib. iv. od. v. I. 9. 
VOL. IV. K 
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The bosom beares !— In erery dine 

Each eye distils with' boly tears, ' 
To see how simple and sublime 

The plan of Proriiteiice appears t 

VI. 

And when from towering diffi we view. 

With wondering eye and ravish'd breast. 
Old Snowdon, capped with purple hue 

Of sun— declining in the west. 
And when at midnight's solemn hour. 

The soul is dazzled with the blioe 
Of conntless orbs, whose matchless power 

Hymns vespers to th' Eternal's praise ; 
Astouish'd, charm'd, and rapt, the mind 

Springs from the earth and soars the slcies ; ^ 
Where pure,— exalted,— and refin'd. 

To heaven's high throne it glorying flies ! 

In a calm evening of summer,— -a time^ sacred to 
the indulgence of grief, and the study of wisdom,— 
when we are seated on the decayed trunk of an 
oak, — or on the basis of a rustic monument, how 
does tibe mind love to recal the memory of those 
friends, wlio are gone to that mysterious country, 
*^ where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary jare at rest !" At those moments, our memory, 
like a magic mirror, improves their features to those * 
of manly beauty ; their manners to a bland and amiable 
elegance; and their language to a persuasive and 
bewitching oratory. Virtues, which we loved, while 
exchanging the mutual offices of friendship, ar^ 
heightened to enthusiasm ; and even their foibles 
give additional splendour to their portraits. 



Pfdiosophk Meianchoiy. Isl 

in a itetired 8]]iot of his domain^ the survivor raised 
a column, at once expres!»ive of his ^ief and friend- 
i^hip. To this hallow^ spot he retires^ at close of 
day, and exemplifies the motto of Shenstone, on the' 
urn of the elegant knd beautiful Maria ! — Such was 
the conduct of Mason. With wHstt mournful plea- 
sure did he embellish his aldove with an urn and 
medallion of his frieiidy the melancholy Gray ! A 
lyre was siispendedover the entrance, inscribed with vi 
motto from Pindar ; and underneath was written on a 
tablet the following stanza from his celebrated elegy^:—^ 

Here scattered oft the loneliest of the year^ 
By bands unseen are showers of violets found ; 

The redbreast loves to build and v»>arble here, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 

V. - : 

Aristotle was accustomed to say, that melancholy 
was ever attendant on superior genius; and, the 
more to confirm the truth of his observation, he 
instances the examples of Hercules, Plato, and Ly- 
sander. It was this gentle affection, that soothed 
the soul of Drummond among the rocks and cas-* 
cades of Hawthornden ; of Dyer, when wandering 
among the mountains of Cwm-Dyr ; and of Petrarch, 
when, among the solitudes of Valchiusa, he formed 
the wish, that there his friends should raise his 
funeral urn. 

Recurring, my Lelius, to the circumstance of your 
melancholy, let me recal to your recollection, that, 
as melancholy is the daughter of genius, and sorrow 

« First Edition. 

r2 
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the ofi&pring of misfortune^ both the oi^e aud tiie 
other may be productive of long and lasting happi- 
ness. No one will venture to assert^ Uiat vicissitude 
is an object of desire ; but fevr will be har^ enough 
to deny, that vicissitude may be productive of ess^H** 
tial good. For as some medicines are healing to 
the stomach, which are bitter to the palate; 4»id 
as it is by bruising and dividing its p^ticles, that 
cinnabar assumes a vivid brilliancy^ and thence be- 
comes vermilion; so, by the storms and trials of 
an adverse fortune, patience exalts itself into resig- 
nation, and resignation into gratitude. 



CHAPTER II. 



Plato gives it as his decided opinion, that all mis- 
fortunes, which bfeal a virtuous man, will ultimately 
redound to his advantage ; either in the present or in 
a future state of existence^. And so assured am I of 
the truth and justice of this consolatory doctrine, that 
I esteem it a duty, imperative on polemics^ to wave 
every disputed point in theology, in order to unite 
ail men in the persuasion, that every misfortune occur- 
ring to the just, is a root, which will produce a har- 
vest, far more than a thousand times commensurate 
with the evil, previously inflicted. '^^ • ^* 

Riches and rank, grandeur and power, it is true, 
command the gaze aud admiration of the' vulgar ; be 
that vulgar clothed in rags or in lawn, in ermine or 

^ De Repub. x. Ck'. De Lge. r. 
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in purple. But what gives their possessors a goilt to 
enjoyment ? What but that ^^ felix infelicitasy' which 
is HMngled with our fate^ and which operates as a 
a bitter on a satiated palate. Does any one recline 
upon the bosom of love, and find not his delight 
heightened, when he recals to mind the difficulties of 
his early passion ? Thus sings the elegant and ac- 
complished Sadi: — 

H«vir oft, when far f^^iH %er I lovM, 

I've wept the sleepless nights away ! 
The anguish, Sadi, thou hast prov'd. 

Augments the raptures of to day ! 

As well may we expect to gather the fruit of the 
vine, before the tree has blossomed, as to expect 
happiness without first tasting of vicissitude. It is a 
cavern, my Lelius, through which all must pass, before 
they enter the Elysian fields. Had Flavins Boethius 
never been imprisoned by Theodore, he had never 
written his CwuoktHon of Philosophy, Had Grotius 
never visited the Hague, he had never composed his 
treatise on the Truth of the Christian Religion^ In 
the plenitude of absolute authority, the haughtiest 
despot, that ever disgraced a throne, has no power to 
imprison or enthral the mind. ITie captive, dead to 
all the world but himself^ if possessed of virtue and a 
cultivated imagination, if once delighting in the noble 
and more beautifiil scenes in the material world, or 
gratified in gathering food for meditation in the intel- 
lediual, still is free. His mind, which is a quarry, in 
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which he gathers riches^ far more valuable^ than 
either silver or gold, .roves round the frontiers of th« 
Hjreation; while memory paints to Ms mental eye 
fields, rocks, mowitams, and forests. Those objects^ 
ever beheld with lively pleasure, and now remembered 
with melancholy satisfaction, charm and lull his 
anguish to reposp. From Nature he looks iq» tp 
Nature s God : breathes with a loW; and polenm vpic^ 
the history of his wrongs : and rests securely satisfied, 
that no prayer, springing from a source so pure, 
is ever ff owned upon. AH his powers of association 
|a*e brought into action; passages pf his favourite 
poets are recited with energy 5 the principles of those 
sciences, to which he had been attached in his yputh, 
^re analysed and confirmed ; he hears those airs in 
piusic, which once had pow^r tp charm him, again 
titillate his ear; those domestic landscapes, which 
pnce delighted liim, are drawn with strict ^delity pn 
his mental canvas : while the paintings of Cprreggio, 
Claude, Ppussin, and pf Bassano, appear to decollate 
the walls and niches pf his prispn. Again in fancy 
be treads the abode pf the great and the gopd ; he 
beholds the marble cplu^ns of the rich, and the wopdr 
bine cottage of the indigent ;— he dghs at the music 
pf the torrent ;— treads, with splemn fpotsteps, . the 
piansions of the dead ; or, with happy transition, 
reclines beneath the pak, that shelters his paternal 
dwelling.— Now he becomes sensible of what he has 
lost by imprudence, or gained by experience ;— truth 
|s seen in all its sober hue; — prejudice is ^issplved j-- 
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every motive of human action is observed througb the 
medium of a clear and faithM mirror y and the mind 
is pureed of error?, by Which it has been long 
abused. 

11. 

Such are the advantages of a brilliant imaginatk>n 
and corrected judgment under circumstances, which 
would almost annihilate the faculties of inferior minds: 
— circumstances, which begin by deadening, but finish 
in stimulating an exalted and heroic spirit. 

Those evils, which, for a time, may have cast a som- 
bre hue on all our prospects, when beheld in a retro- 
spective mirror, not only losehalf of their keenness, but 
are converted into sources of present comfort. How 
sootJiing is it to reflect upon a danger escaped, or on 
the miseries we have endured ! And when undergoing 
those miseries, or escaping those dangers, let us, my 
friend, remember, how near a companion pleasure is 
to pain. Let us recollect, that roses bloom in profu- 
sion on the banks of the ^Tenglio^ ; that one of the 
most beautiiTully coloured flowers, and one of the most 
splendid of vegetables grow near moimt Hecla^ ; that 
coral, ambergris, agates, and.chrystals, are found 
upon a stormy coast ; that verdure adorns the bottom 
and sides of the burning mountain of Guadaloupe : 
and that porphyry hardens the inore it is exposedtto ' 

* A river io Lapiaod. 

Terra salutiferas lierbas, eademque noceutes, 
Nutrit ; et urticae proximasaepe rosa est. 

Ovid, 
3 Audromeda Hypnoides, aud the Cbamseueriam halimifplium. 
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die dieme&te. Let us reAeot that the Chinese parai^^e 
is surrounded by dea^ts ;— that wt only ehrystals but 
bisects are sometimes found within the hardest rocks^ 
and diamonds in the deepest mines :— that the magnet^ 
which is the hardest tempered, retains its power of 
affinity longer than others ; that one of the loudest of 
musical int^trumonta^ is susceptible of the softest ca- 
dence; and the hardest marble of the finest polishr 
Then let us remember^ that the most bitter of all 
veget^^les has a sweet and aromatic root^; that the 
silver mines of Peru are elevated to the height of per* 
pctual 8A0W;-*-*aud that medicinal waters spring even 
amoi^ the burning mountains of Japan ; — that vipers^ 
so hideow and so noxious to our sight, act as resto- 
ratives to an emaciated habit;— while mercury, so 
ineflFective in its primitive state, when separated into 
particles^ and combined with mineral acids, becomes, 
as it is administered, the moat violent of poisons, or 
the most admirable of remedies.^ And while we recal 
all this to our recollection, let us not forget, that it is 
Ae Qoi:uK>nance gf discordant sounds, which consti- 
li^ca hannony in music; and that it is inculcated 
^en on the dumney-^piec^ of an inn, at Brisack, in 
the canton of Friburg,^ that patience is the antidote 
of life, and that if we would learn to conquer, we 
must learn to suflRwr. Fw as richness of colour is the 
resukof r^eat^ toutdh^Qf thQ pencil, and as sti^c^i^^ 
of mind is the concomitant result of continued dis- 

» Tbe serpent. « Absintbiuni. , 

3 Vid. Art. Argeutum 7i?um. 
4 Aotidotum vitae patientia, sola malorum 
Vicirix.— Si bene m yiocere, disoepaii. 
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appointment; so happiness is not unfrequently the 
result of our hairing the power of comparing our pre* 
sent comforts with our past misfortunes/ 

CANZONET. 

VROM THE SPANISH. 

Tbe days of our happiness gliding away, 

A year seems a moment, and ages a day ; 

But Fortune converting our smiles into tears. 

What an age a diminuttre moment appears ^ 

Oh ! Fortune,— possess'dof so fidile a name-— 

Why only in this art thou ever the same ? 

Oh ! change ! — and bid moments of pleasuremove slow^ 

And gire eagle plumes to the pinions of woe. 

ni. 

Do we ever teste the pleasures of our fireside so 
highly, as when we have been exposed, for the greater 
part of the day, to the frost and snow without ? With 
what joy does an old pilot, whose youth has been spent 
upon a rough and boisterous element, retire to the 
place of his nativity, to enjoy the rewards of meri- 
torious industry ! What comfort does he derive in his 
Kttle hut, reared upon one of the cliffi$, that overlook 
the ocean! Seated by his cheerful fire; and sun- 
rounded by his family, how does he delight, as he 
feels a few remaining impulses of a once adventurous 
spirit, to recount the niunerous hardships, he has 

* Durate et vosmet rebus servate secundis. 
Forsau haec olim mcminisse jnvabit. 

Mntid. 
Suavisest laborum pneteritorum memoria. 

Apud. Cic. De Fmibus. lib. ii. c.32. 
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endured upon a distant main! Those winds and 
storms^ that bowl at nitdni§^ht^ and which once were 
accustomed to fill his mind with apprehension, now 
sweeten the remembrance of aiBiction, and lull him 
to repose. Thus the halcyon builds its nest in stormy 
weather, to enjoy the luxury of a lasting calm. 

Have we been tossed upon a bed of sickness^ ? How 
is our frame reanimated, when, escaping from our 
chamber, we inhale the breath of the mmning ! All 
Nature, at that period, renders us satisfaction; the 
song of birds, the bleating of sheep, the lowing of 
cattle, the bubbling of waters, are music to our ears. 
Nature, dispensing, as it were, for us, the most agree- 
able perfumes, expands all her beauties 5 while every 
object we see, and every sound we hear, are so many 
inspirers of that ardent gratitude, which distends our 
breiust. , 

When the mind has been weakened by severe appli- 
cation, when the heart, lacerated by acute sorrow, 
refuses even to be charmed by a changing fortune;^ 

> Les plas simples objets ; le chant d'une fauvetlc, 
Le matin d'un beau jour, la verdure des bois, 

Le fratcheur d'une violette ; ^ 

Miile spectacles, <ju' autrefois 

On voyoit avec nonchalance, 
Trausportent aujourd'hui, pr^cntcut des appas 

loconnus ^ Tindiff^rence, 
£t que la foulc ne voit pas, Cresset, 

« Pectora, longis habetata mails, 
Non sollicitas ponant curas ; 
PropHum hoc miseros^equitor vltium, 
t>f unquam rebus credere laptis, 

Redeat 
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9XkA when we would not hesitate to give Ae ^rice even 
of a village for that vegetable,^ which has the power 
of healing debilities, arising from those powerful 
causes ; wh^t can more ameliorate the influence of 
the one, or give a decided tone to the other, than the 
view of fields and meadows, peopled with rural 
animals, or adorned with the assemblages of rural 
industry ? The effects of all these are equal to that of 
jthe Lydian or Eolian modes of music : they pacify the 
storms of ill fortune, and soothe the sallies of piEtssion. 

IV. 
Have we lost a dear and affectionate friend ? Has 
the world neglected our merits, or insulted our vir* 
tues ? Do we wish to renjember only the hours of our 
infancy ? Do we desire to be lulled to the slumber of 
death? — ^What sight shall delight our eyes, what 
sounds enchant our ears, what odour charm our 
senses, like the perfumes of the fields, the music, of 
torrents, and the gay and animated visions of Nature I 
These are those notes, which form that Phrygian mode 
of mental music, which Lactantius writes of, that 
seem as if they possessed the power, by leading the 

Bi^deat felix Fortuna licet, 
Tamen affllctos gaudere piget* 
Nulla Burgens dolor ex caus^ 
Hot Here jubet, sed vagus intro 
Terror oberrat, evbitos funduqt 
Oculi fletus ; qec causa subest, 
Imber Tuitu nolente ^adit. Seneca Thyestis^ 

« The ginseng. Panax quinquefolia :— a native of China and North 
America. Bot^ Mag. 1333. 
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miiid to a contemplatioa of higher agents^ of adminis- 
tering to the heart the most etevated consolations. 
For in the hour of despair no- scenes Uke those can 
alleviate our melancholy: rising ftom the couch of 
disease, nothing reanimates our frame like the sun- 
shine of a vernal morning : corroded by disappointed 
affection, or at those times^. when the world presumes 
too much upon our misfortunes, and anticipates too 
little from our courage, where shall we look for conso- 
lation, but in the cultivation erf our better feelings ; in 
the conscious integrity of our hearts ; and in those 
awful and sublime scenes of Nature, which in so 
powerful a manner, charm, delight> and elevate the 
fancy? While nothing points by stronger, or more 
tmdeceptive associations^ to btbanal «ix>rt, than the 
tranquil splendour of an evening sun,— ^blushing in 
purple. 

If, at any time, my friend, the distress of the mo- 
ment nuikes days of past affliction appear days of com- 
parative happiness, and the sorrow of the present Is 
too much for human infirmity to bear with resolution 
and with constancy, range among the rocks of St. 
Catherine, the groves of Djmevaur, . or the towers of 
Careg-cennon ; while the one echo with the dashing of 
the waves 3 the other sigh with responsive whisperings; 
and the last ring with portentous sounds. Climb to 
the summit of the mountain ; rove on the banks of 
rapid rivers; or among the solitudes of a sequestered 
glen ; and let their melancholy consonance whisper 
peace to your heart. One hour, so past, is worth an 
age of common existence : and every step> so taken> 
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i& one $tep towards heaven. Ah! my friend^ bow 
much are the feelings of sorrow subdued> and those ci 
acbniration excited in 9cenes> so grand and so impres- 
sive ! Scenes in which while indulging^ we lose in 
meditative silence all sense of the past; while the 
most serious causes of sorrow melt into insignificance! 
The mind^ elevated above those little esurea, which 
agitate the ambitious^ the maligna^t^ and the proud^ 
looks up with awe ; while the breast heaves with eon* 
scions gratitude, as we reflect, that the Gon, we eon- 
template in those magnificent monuments of eternity, 
ia a father to die fath^less, and a friend to the unfbr- 
tjunate. 



Shall a yeoman esteem himself better, than his 
neighbour of another village, because the sun shines 
upon his fields to-day and not upon his neighbour's ? 
Neither ought the fortimate to triumph over the unfor- 
tunate, because they bask in that fortune to-day, which 
may equally illumine the forehead of the miserable on 
the morrow. What honour accrues to the player of 
piquet, by gaining a repique ? a success, having all 
the advantages of victory, without one particle of the 
honour. That labour ensures profit; — that the diffi- 
culty, attending' the first acquirements in science and 
language, should produce delight ;— *that the greatest 
of benefits shall be attended with evil; — and the 
greatest of evil by some secret good ; — are ail exempli- 
fied in the Phenician fable of the goddess of beauty 
marrying the demi-god of deformity. Would you form 
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a ship's topes of spider's webs ? Would yoti i^eave to 
canvass the gossamer of a frosty morning? Why, then, 
attempt to erect the structure of happiness solely on the 
fimiles of a wanton? The character of fortune is, for the 
most part, the character of an harlot. Build then upon 
the perfection of virtue ! The most violent of all hur- 
ricanes has no power to disturb the serenity, which 
prevails in the bed of the Pacific 5 nor shall the cala- 
mities of life melt the foundation on which a good 
man builds. Honest hope shall never die like a va- 
pour ;— -and when misfortunes would turn his sanc- 
tuary into a theatre of tumult and confusion, he shall 
repose on the bosom of his virtue, as a chaste wife 
shall repose on the bosom of her husband. 

How sweet to hear the tempest howl in vain, 
And clasp a fearful misstres to our breast; 

And InU'd to slumber by the beating raiii. 
Secure and happy sink^ at last, to rest.* 

Hammond. 

VI. 

In the hour of affliction, moderated by time, the 
imagination is fi*equently the best friehd, we possess. 
But from the beauties of Nature, he will be found 
to derive the most perfect consolation, whose soul, 

& From Tibullus. Sophocles has a similar sentiment; quoted by 
Cicero j Attic, ii. 6, 



' How sweet. 



Under the corert of a sheltered home, 

With mind serene, and eyes disposed to sluml^r^ 

To hear the pelting of the pitiless storm ! 
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not poisoned by meretricious refinements^ is untainted 
by promiscuous intercourse with society. For in the 
same manner as planets revolve with a velocity^ pro- 
portionate to their proximity to the sun; and as a 
poet is more estimated by those^ who can boast a 
kindred spirit^ and whose minds are capable of rising 
or &lling in unison with his'; so does he derive the 
most enjoyment from natural beauty, who possesses 
an elevated fancy, and corrected judgment. 

In youth the love of Nature, which ever attends a 
cultivated imagination, is attended by lasting and most 
beneficial results. It contributes to inspire delicacy ; 
and to encourage a taste for whatever is beautifiil in 
Nature, amiable in morals, or captivating in art. In 
manhood, when realities too much occupy the mind, 
were it not for the enjoyments, which the palate of a 
polite taste is enabled to relish, the journey of life 
would appear a weary pilgrimage. When the igno- 
rant and unfeeling, the avaricious and the envious, 
possess so many opportunities to display their passions, 
and so much inclination to pajsy the exertions of in- 
dustry ; tortured by anxiety, we should be ready to 
exclaim with the highly qualified Cicero, that were 
the gods to olBTer to repose us, once more in the cradle 
of infancy, we would renounce the boon. But, cap- 
tivated by the sweet allurements of the imagination, 
the misfortunes of the world are counterbalanced by 
the enjoyments of taste. When active life is super- 

^^Quorum omnium fnierpreies, ut grammatiei poetarjum, projtimi ad 
tor urn p urns interpreiantur, divmationem videhtur accedere. 

Cicero db Divin. 
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seded by the imbeciUlies of age; and the old are tio 
longer flattered by the credulities of hope;— if they no 
longer derive health and comfort from exercise^ nor per- 
ceive the brilliancies of colour; if they extract no satis- 
faction from novelty, nor melt with the tenderness of 
love ; conscious that the stonns of ill fortune have 
subsided; and being unreproved by conscience; tliey 
enjoy a rich consolation in the approving wluqpers of 
an honest heart. Feeling no aching void;— remem- 
bering no unworthy deed; — the fairy visions of hope 
are succeeded by agreeable recollections ; sympathy 
difluses its spells; and anticipations of abetter station 
modulate their feelings to profound repose. 

INSCRIPTION. 

(Scene— The Vale of Ffestiniog.) 

Dost thou, oh Stranger ! from the world's turmoil. 
Seek in these awful scenes a safe retreat 
FfOBi 1^1 the iHs of life ?— Ere thou dost build 
Thive bumble cottage wt the rocky banks 
Of this wild torrent^ read these sim|de lloes. 
Carved on this bark by one, who knew the world too well ! 

** Seek'st thov Contentment in this lonely spot ? 
*^ £xami|ie first the secrets of thine heart. 
*' Hast tboQ fiilfiU'd the duties of thy station ? 
*' If not — return thee to the world again ; 
** And, in its busy scenes, reclaim those hours 
** Which Vice wrung from thee ; for, in Solitude, 
<* No hai^toets awaiti fkat wretched man, 
« Who leaves the world, because the worid leaves him* 
<< No !~He, who'd find enjoyment when alone, 
*' Mast first be wise, be inaocenty and good, ^ 

<' But if, oh stranger ! thov art hither driven 
<' By wrongs of fortune, or the wrongs of man 



** Cfaanii'4 witlithe rude aod awful (^faaracter 
" Of tliese wild rocks aud mountains,— -look around i . 
** Scan every ol^ect with a curious eye ; 
/' Let not a spot ht lost ^— since SoLtruoB 
** Has biiill:lier temple here. Tbow toworiqg rockf , 
« These woods and mountains, and .this winding stream^ 
" Welcome thy coming : every otject round 
** Ttells thee, that here, from passing year to year, 
«* No bold intruder will disturb thy rest. 
" Conteatment reigns within the gldn below, 
'< And freedom dances on the moont^Va top; 
" At early morn the hUnter*8 call is heard; 
" At close of day the shepherd's simple pipe 
** Cfaamks the lonely valley with Its rustic notcf. 
* * «-• Paiiie> wanderer, herethen, go no lartber on i 
<< And near thi^ spot, which overlooks the glen, 
'^ Erect thy home i— for here, iu happy honr, 
** What time the sun had shed his eirening ray 
** O'er all the prospect rude, a gentle maid 
** (iPorm'd in kind Nature's best and happiest moocl)^ 
** In aU the sweet simplicity of heart, 
«« CalTd tUs * M# sweetest spot that the had ever teen/* 

vn- 

Wheu we have been annoyed by the defects of* 
fanbeeility^ the conceit of ignorance^ the dulness 
of pedantry, the . arrogance of unlettered pride, 
t^e-o&nsive in^^artinence of a fool :— When we ob^ 
serve men, g^ted with fine talents, more solicitoui^ 
toga^a a wide, than an honourable r^utation^ and 
eager to prostitute their integrity, |>y. becoming pimr 
ders to b3\ the base passions of the rich i—rWhen we 
are disgusted with the malice of man to man, and 
irrita||d, in beholding the baseness of w{>man to 
woman:-T-Wljen, in our intercourse with the, world, 

VOt. IV, u 



we perceive sodeties, whose felly is thcSIr pMde^ and 
whose ignorance is their satisfaction^ forming conspi- 
racies against taste, learnings and genius, and becom- 
ing, as it were, seairengers WiMm kifv^t dependants 
of malignity :-^When amiong the high, the interme- 
diate, or the abject orders of vulgarity, we ob^rve 
men (whose information extends no ferth^Cy^ than to 
the refuted follies of AeirasdoeiateSj and wfae»^ indus- 
try is exerted only in th^ propagation of thdr errors), 
when we observe men of this contemptible prop9rtion 
actively emplayed, in a vain endeavcHir tp reduce the 
consequedce <tf others to the disgtaeefiilAtbBAurd of 
their own littUenes^, — let ixs turn to the vald, the valley, 
or the glen, and listen to their echoes ! 

VUI. 
When you behold genius and virtue (fedtitUte of 
bread, and ignorance and vice, rollmg in chariots, and 
honoured by the world :— When you see men, sliding 
into indecent age, without having derived one practi- 
ced inaxini ptbta experiience, and without eigo^ring One 
folid conxlbrt iftrtn a retrospect of the past :— *W4ert 
ytJti dbst^i*v6 chin^actcrs, to whom the wdrktharlo^ 
Ib6ked tip for consistency cff conduct, bartering nt 
ItoAest inde^eiidence, for the meretriciiius i^leMour 
dP'fe title r— When men, the greatest Hbefe on wftdife 
ifV^ andch^t^t^rs are the iironical mottoes on tlM^ 
*teiit<*eohS;^ (ijttbh a fugitive importance fiidfoa dl^ 
tdAed^empIoyttient -.—When the rectoi^, fil&ig aA IW^ 
noUrable and a sacred station, and bel6nging4b thlk 
highly respectable order, who are die minister^ 61 ttilt 
adminklble master who said, *'take my y6ke titKm 
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you> and learn of me ; for I am meek and lowly of 
heart 5" — When the rectw, offisnsively iniated with 
imaginary consequence^ ^* plays such pranks before 
high heaven^ that e*en the angels weep:*' — ^When 
you see envy, inverting the order of nature, by 
weeping when others rqoiee, and rejoicing, when 
others weep : — ^When you see folly smiling with rap- 
ture at the occasional weaknessess of genius^ and the 
unconscious misconceptions of excellency :— When 
men, whose only qualifications arise from wealth, bom. 
influence, or from rank, usurp the chair of magistracy 
and stretching or relaxing the laws, as best accords 
with passion or convenience, induce you to regret 
there is no college for magistrates r-rln those moments 
of pity, disgust and mortification, my Lelius, descend 
to the margin of the river, which washes your do- 
main ; and, catching impressions from the emblem of 
eternity before you, resign your thou^ts to medita- 
tion ; and in the day-dreams of your fancy anticipate 
exemption from all recollection of the past, and in- 
creased enjoyment from a contemplation of the future ! 

ODE. 
ffTfi^^ €it a Fauntaifif near Cqder^Idris, Merionethshire. . 

In silent volumes roll ;-r 
While o'er the vale, the njoon serene 
Throws yeHow on the living green ; 
And wakflB a hamumr lietwieea 

Tl^ hody and the BoaU 
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Decdtfal calm !— Yon rcAumnjooa, 
* Thoagh gilded by the goUen moon, 

WUl send the tlmnder's roar »p- 
Gloom will succeed the glowing ray; 
Tlie storm wfll range whh giant sway ; 
And lightnings will illome its way 

Along the billowy shore. 
III. 
Tis tlras in life from yoath to age. 
Through manhood's weary pilgrimage. 

What flattering charms infest ! 
We Kttle think beneath a smile. 
How many a war, how many a wile. 
The rich, confiding, heart beguile. 

And rob it of its rest. 
IV. 
Then let me near this fountain lie ; 
And let old time in silence fly. 

Stealing my youth away ! 
Far from the riot of the mean. 
Oh ! let me o'er this fountain lean ; 
THl death has drawn the darksome screen. 

That hides eternal day. / 



CHAPTER III. 

As conscience sooner or later, revenges herself 
upon those, who have had the folly to wound her ; 
so does happiness revenge herself upon all those, 
who have presumed to confound her naine and her 
qualities, with the name and the qualities of plea- 
sure. — Pleasure and hq)piness, my X<elius, ^re as dis- 
tinct from each other, as pedantry is from learning, 
and oratory from logic : — between all of which, 
though by the vulgar they are so often confounded. 
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there is as wide a difference as between earths and 
plants^ insects s.v^d animals^ Pleasure consists in 
the indulgence of the senses; happiness in the cul- 
tivation of' the mind^ and in the right direction of 
our passions. While the one soothes us into content, 
the other intoxicates, as the bird of paradise becomes 
intoxicated with the strong sjent of the nutmeg; 
and, as was finely observed by TertulUan, stings us 
to death. Philosophy, teaching the knowledge of 
things, as language teaches the knowledge of words, 
like an argument ending in a just coroUiary, never 
fails to reward her followers with a commensurate 
measure of happiness. For as die Saracenic archi-^ 
tects multiply and combine arches in every possible 
direction, so virtue and philosophy open a thousand 
inlets to hiq>pine8s, multiply our capabilities, and 
teach us that useful and acknowledged ti*uth, that 
as one philosopher is worth a thousand sophists, 
so one moment of real happiness is to be preferred 
to a thousand of illegitimate pleasure. 

He can never be esteemed an honest well-wisher 
of society, who would teach us /to indulge in pleasure; 
who would take fear from the eyes of the base ; or 
who would rob nnm&rited misfortune of its best and 
cheapest consolation. Who robs us of our purse, 
steals that, which is of little value;— who robs us 
of our reputation steals that, which may be again 
recovered ;-^but he who weakens and undermines 
our feith in the justice and the love of heaven, takes 
from us all consolation for the past, all happiness 
for the present, and all hope for the future. Were 
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I a Mahometan, I should wish to hdiev€ bi Mahomet, 
till the man, who told me he Was an hnp6^r, gave 
me a better and a nobler creed tihto his. Why wiSL 
our sceptics rob us of our diamonds, and give us 
pebbles in return ? 

!!• 

True philosophy, despising those dogmas, Whi6h, 
resting on secondary causes, would undermine the 
liappiness of millions, without leaving an adequate 
value in return, is as grateful to the soul, as it is one 
of the highest enjoyments of* life, to meet with objects, 
worthy of our esteem, and capable of ejcciting an 
honourable admiration. Natwally inducing mild- 
ness of maimers and an enlightened enthusiasm, you 
will find in the cultivation of it, enjoyments which 
no wealth can purchase; of which neither treachery 
nor envy can deprive you ; and which has this pecu- 
liar excellence, that the more the world seeks to ren- 
der you miserable, the more will she struggle to ren- 
der you happy. It was a knowledge of this, that 
enabled Colonna to reply to a waspish kind of neigh- 
bour, who occasionally annoyed him : — ^^ Nature has 
endowed me/ Sir, with such a dispbMtion *)r hap- 
piness, that 1 should be in danger of losing all appetite 
for enjoyment, had she not kindly blest me with feueh 
an enemy as you, to act as an occasional piln^ent to 
my palate.*' Philosophy, my fi'iend, like other great 
and good characters, has been much mistaken by the 
weak, and wantonly injured by the subtle.— Ais the 
wolf is fabled to have borrowed the fleece t)f Ifce 
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assumed the robe of PhilosojAy ; fond efinriidMB^i^lli 
fictitious splendour, imposed upon the credulity, and 
insulted the faith of the ignorant and imbecile. And 
p such ai^ c^xtent has tbi^ impostiire tieen canried ; 
mA with &v^ iSW^ce^ lias the ^empiricism bcwn 
^traded; that ]nuloeophy h^^eif,— fw« an^ kiQ»a- 
ci^ate m ske i^—ha^mgm Icmg b^em associalai 
si^lh fiiwh dislioqpurahle companifms, has i>eea in 
lirgj^Qt}4anger of ft total dissolution. As iihe jttdm- 
itree> however, when burnt to ^s root, xlaas :agai^ 
SKMi^jbeaiiitifuUy than ev^r; iso Philosoplqr^^evatiair 
iuai^Ifab<E>veeiiery difficulty, rises, Uke^e;phatsibcy 
|rpi9 ber own asbe$. Deceived by the gravity of the 
{^^ti— a gravity which is the essence of impostui^ ! 
r*-^ Tt^cHrld^ uttderyaluii^ pi^ecision of thought;, andf a 
.oonsequent j)erspicjiity of ^tyle^ has long conceived 
philosophy to be dull, obscure, and mysterious. To- 
tally ignorant, that real science is simplicity personi- 
iiedy they mistake mystery for depth ; and^an^ecta- 
^tu>n of knowledge for the. quintessence -of learning : 
not being sufficiently advanced in the gi^nd school of 
Nature to know, that mystery and pedantry are 
jiothingbi^t hiding-cloaks for the conceaUn^t of igno- 
. ranee and nonsense. Hence arises the spurious asso* 
ciation of real with fictitious philosophy. The latter, 
always at war M'ith truth, like an inverted pyramid, 
stands upon a slender basis, and must, of necessity, be 
difficult of comprehension : — while the former never 
becomes obscure, till, ceasing4o be solid, it degene- 
rates into the latter ; which^ in all age«, has been ac- 
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tive in the propagation of error, and industrious in 
the xpmposition of fools. 

IIL 

: Th^e is no one, who has not heard of the clown, 
that was lost in astonishment, when be discovered his 
sovereign to be a man like himself. In the same 
maimer, those, who conceive PhilcMsopby to be i^ 
struse, would be equally astonished to find how ele- 
gantly simple she is.* To find her so, however, it % 
of course, necessary to seek her in the prop^ road, 
and after, a proper mamta*. The man, desirous of 
learning Greek, consults his grammar before he turns 
the pages of a lexicon ; and a mechanic, be^re he 
presumes to erect a steam engine, thoroughly ac<!> 
quaints himself with the nature and iHX>parties of 
heat. No one must aspire to enter the temple c^ phi* 

* •• When men," says Professor Stewart,* " have sacceeded at leqgth 
in cttltivafting their imagiuation^ things the most famitiar aiid nnhotioed 
^Bsdose charms, invisible before. The same objects and events, wlikb 
were lately hebeld with indlfference»occapy now all the powers and d^MU 
cities of the soul : the contrast between the present and the past serving 
only to enhance and to endear so unlooked-for an acquisition. What 
^ray has so finely said of the pleasitre^ of vici^itude conveys but a feint 
Image of what ia experienced by the man, who» ator havtAg lostftf valgar 
oeenpation and vulgar amtisements his earliest anil meat prMi<|«i ycitiy, 
|s thm i^tiro^Qced at last to a new heaven and a ne^ f^th .-- ^ 

The meanest floweret of the vale. 

The simplest note that swe^s the gale ; 

The Common sun, the air, the skies, 

To him are opening Paradise." 

f Philosophical Essays, ito., p. 50!^. 
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loBophy by the cupola ;^tfaere is but one eHtrauce, 
and that entrance is the vestibule. 

Well was it observed by Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus^ ^^ that though a man may not be a logician^ or 
a naturalist, yet he is not the less so, for being either 
liberal, modest, or charitable/' For his mind is not . 
the less philosophic, who, making allowances for fte 
natural imbecility of human nature, and knowing the 
influence of opinion, cultivates the respect and the 
admiration of the world at large. In this experiment 
however, never will he be atixipusly solicitous. * Ah 
over-weaning desire of obtaining the esteem of every 
man we meet is a sure indication of menHU imbecility. 
He is not, at all times, the best of men, of whom the 
generality of mankind speak wetlr for, in its est^ 
mate of character, the world, captivated Ity Appear- 
ances, too oft^n overlooks motive; and tok> frequently, 
associating fortune with virtue, mistakes' ostentation 
for charity, in the swie manner as itndstakes license 
for liberty, and freedom of morals for lH)erality of sen- 
timent. 

IV. 

Neither is he to be esteemed the worst of men, of 
whom « a certain description of persons iqpc»k iH. 
Vice and virtue wifl no more willingly associate witti 
each dther, than seeds will germinate in oil ; mercury 
amalgamate with iron; or exotics naturalize in 
Egypt. The votaries of the one, therefore, are, of ne- 
cessity, enemies to the other ; w^h this remarkable 
distinction;— that virtue (from the excdlenceof its 

own nature) is not capable of hating vice to the 

excess, that vice is capable of hating virtue. To 
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muMb of a eommon. stamps tdenis .a«fl fsnhis ive 
unpardonable provocalmis ; for^ fipeddn; hf a«jaws«- 
docbe^ the world nukes war upon ^excoMence^ ,and 
almosi: induces us to call those umfertmali^ who dare 
be eutment in jmy thing. Reputation, ^tliendSNTc^ 
which 38 somedmes gamed without ipecit, is ^ fre^ 
i|iieiitly lost by the exa'cise of our virtuesy ^ oi mas 
vices; — our good qudities^as ooe^if the^totmoridkis 
isi the age has truly obsenred, oftai exposing ns to 
jnoEe hatred and persecution, than all the ills we do. 
To the malignity of vicious men, my iicltu^ employ 
ihe expressive eloquence of silence. When they 
^mileupon you, remember that t^ aei^«atiSometimes 
assumes the innocence of a wonu, and the condor ihe 
gentleness of a dove. When they would play itpon 
-you. Fecal to your memory that fine^^Qertion i»f 
young, that '^ affronts are innocent when mw aise 
worthless/' And yet— listen to tfaeir reproaches! 
Amid all their folly and extravagance, lik^ the ass I9 
the fable, they will sonietimes stumble upon truth 
by accident. That truth will do you more e^sentii^ 
service, than all the promises of a friend at court. 
But mean, and grovelling, and contemptiUe is he, 
.who bears with every one^s humour; simpers in 
'every coxcpmb's face; shakes every villain by the 
hand ; and looks, and smilea, and flatters every wretch 
he meets, for the indigent sa^isfactiopi.of wearing the 
■honours of what tl^e world contemptuously djenomi- 
^nates, ^^ a good sort of man!*' To be universally 
well spoken o^ we must either possess, a vast fund of 
good^nature; be incMrdinately weak; or inordinately 
vicious. We must crawl to the great; stoop to the 
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cich ; flatter the weak ; and Usten to tbe ciolifitoiiteS) 
ivhich every unworthy knave^ if he has not the 
"baseness to invent, has the constructive haismess to 
circulate, without a look of abhorrence, or a soiSe <tf 
contempt! We must be rich; and, above «llj W« 
must aot aspire to independence of character ! 

V. 

Three of the principal reasons, why meA of enlarged 
and liberal minds are beloved So little by the wwld ta 
geJneral, arise from a certain degree of- fear, with 
which they are regarded by the vulgar; an acknow* 
ledged sensation of awe, with which the great bbsenre 
them ; and from the circumstance of their being so 
difficult to be played upon by ordinary minds. They 
'frequently require a master's hand to draw frcmi 
them 'harmony, melody, or even euphony. The 
touch of vulgar fingers elicits nothing but the discord 
of sincerity. For, measuring every object by its prbper 
standard, it is with difficulty they conceal their utter 
contempt of pride and vanity, vulgarity and igno- 
rance. Independence of character is a quality, there- \ 
fore, which few have the magnanimity to fctt^gtre ; I 
though few are so base, but they ar^ capable of admir- \ 
ing. Whither, in this wilderness, shall mep of such 
superior order turn for comfort? For they have vir- 
tues, ^hich prompt ^em to love mankind; sympa- 
thies, which need only to be awakened to drawmost 
exquisite music; and though they respect, admire, 
and love but few, those ihey do respect, admire, and 
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hvCf wBisf ptay upon their nerves just what stop thej 



In this world oC selfisl^ness ^nd error^ where all the 
faoiMge of a general respect is usui^ped by the rich 
and the digriified^ whither shall they turn for comfort? 
Is any (comfort to be found, my Lelhis ? You pause ! 
•—Yes ! — Even in this world comfort*— excellent com- 
fort—can be found. For though, for the most par^ 
men, who are lost in hopeless insignificance^ hate 
genius with as much cordialijty as the ugly and de- 
formed hate beauty,Uhere are nevertheless a few,— 
It noble and discriminating few,— scattered through 
the worldj to cultivate whose esteem; to deserve 
whose love ; and to excite whose admiration ; who 
WQuld not climb Mount Etna, even in the midst of 
.winter ? or tpil through all the sands of Ethiopia, 
even in the midst of suqimer ? The esteem of such 
men as these*— one friend — one mistress— and one 
God' I Oh ! this world, this vain and anxious world, 
my Lelius, is a paradise after all ! 

Six things my heart abhors.-^A treacherous lawyer; 
a proud priest; a partial magistrate; a man of low 
cunning; a woman of a flatulent tongue; and one 
who speaks irreverently of his benefactor. Seven 

> We may compare the conduct of persons of this description to that of 
an omttng^>Btang! a spedas of beings, who sbevr no mercy, when tbey 
«Bfertoiiately get a man into their power. While they are kept in awe 
and subjeaioo, they are tame and submissive ; ' but the moment an op- 
portunity arrires, their malice is inveterate, and their vepgeance is 
complete. 

I Tria in ubo. 
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orders of men nty heart respecte.^— A peasant^ who 
loves his children, regards hts master, and his in^ 
terests, and honours Us God :-~tbe prince, who loves 
his people's eaae, better than false glory :~a high- 
tiiiiided man, steeped in mbfortune:-Ta man of getdo^^ 
imdeformed by eccentricity :— the man who ifi^ts^ 
liberty in the senate ; he who bleeds for it in the field; 
and he who, in the midst of obloquy, stUl porsues an 
honourable purpose. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Gifted with«an exalted filmcy, the admirer of^atnre 
feels all the raptures of a poe^ though ungiited^ ^th 
his inspiration ; and, without the talent for poetiy, 
possesses, at intervals, something of the vaiHdnaHo 
fureniis animi, which, in all moments, elevated Ae 
genius of Plato and of Cicero. Those etegAnt n^en 
were lovers of the sublime and beautiful, to an unli- 
mited extent. Put Cicero, though he combined the mo jt 
refined taste with the noblest genius ; and tiimigh he 
was one, who, as Quintilian observes, received not tfce 
waters of heaven, but whose waters flowed firom him« 
self, as firom a living fountain, was ungifted with poe- 
tic fire.* Plato, whose writings formed two of the finest 
of poets,anivedatno eminence asaipoethinuseU^^-f^and 
Biirke, th^'l splendid but eccentric genia8,'who, in nHUoy 
trfhis works, displayed a mind superlatively gifted; and 

> ViigUium ilia felicitas ingeoii io oratione solatA reliquit: ciceronem 
do^aeDtia sua in carminibus destituit, 

Seneca J Controp., lib. Ui. 
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owe gmad, v^or^ue^ mi creativ^s o^«»s£te4 bii 
imbUxty H^ a^i^ to the 90ft «»d dellc^^ t^uc^^ftof 
themupe- Thus we fi^, that though oiie wrt may 
hwre a necessary oomiexioa with severe others^ as 
emfeory haawitIiipci^Ty,a»d pcietry with music, yet 
a^Mfcmntgemitskreqiiimllbreadi.. Haudeleo^Od 
never eqwl Griy iapoetey; i»«^ couM Vlfgii equal 
Hortensius or Cicero in eloqu^ice* 

But though all admirers of Nature are not poets ; 
all poets are admirers of Iftt^ore. They people every 
grove 5 deck every object^ whether animate or inani- 
mate^ in glowing colours ; and having formed a ciq)- 
tinm^t^ pietoi^^ become^ See Pygmi^it the sculp- 
tor, emonewed of their own creations. For this 
freiAkgr tkiey fore iBdet^;ed to the powers of a briUiaot 
JBMiftinilftfin ;— ti^t noble quality of Urn miivi^ which 
gives attwhig colours^ even to Uie most abstruse of 
aeimoe^; — and wMch m consequeouce exalta its^ pos- 
sessor iar above the common st^oidard of humajciily« 
The imagination is the misti*^6s of the mind; reason 
ks sovereign s-^the powers wid pleasures of ^ %* 
nerof wUeb^. as Plata said of the soul, are li]^ the 
barmoBjr of an harp^ invisible^ immaterial and di* 
vine. And iapermanfyii^ which, Apples wonlil h^e 
adeoted Vxtmwi. fer his modejf in de^ribiu^ her^ 
Ariosto and Spwaer w^ndd haveemjdoy.ed the iM^nesl; 
pomrof thw s^lue$-^imdPaUadio, in ereetmg to h^ 
a terni^f would have laid the fowidatio^s ou a rofck^ 
commanding, on one side, the Ionian Islands; while the 
shades of Athens, the ruins of Corinth, and the plainsof 
Argolasdecoratedtheother. Indelineatinghercharac- 



^BMs^ on the briHwnlsy'cf faer cotoms^ die inlieiisky of 
Iwr feelli^pSj the beai^ ^ bar s^tnnettUs ^i^d th^ 
iilMeiMm nf heir desigiis. 

\. ' 

As a foil to these beauties, and to these virtues, 
Locke would sometimes have doubted her represen- 
m&MS*, 8«iitpected ti»t beriBi^t»»o& is a lat^nriuth; 
M«r ehttnfit vMP^ariciaKSi her plans visionary; an4 
]^^ bytlllAtit pifoffliseii so Huuqr horWng^^B of dis^ 
afi^c^tEimKu Not insansiUe to the obje€tu>H8y 
iriiiidi majrbg rawed to the cultivation of the iuiey, 
Hi^ itkfftBee. \riiich we puy to tte judgnMo^. of 
ijooke^wewmnoteKteaobitohis taste ^ aadsiace th^ 
kirngbiMUm, weU^goveme^ ameliorates inqpiietude, 
eAfi^rem^ retirmnoiit, and expfmds the ajfeetions; since 
ir meltews love, dignifies frieftdship, and sublimes 
virtue, who woxM not be proud of possessing^ sp 
admirable a quality f-^A quality^ Hke Ghloris, scatter^ 
In^ ros^, tmird whore it wUL 

While indcd^t^ng its poelfe^ attributes, a hermit 
€llg« s^iBs^more beautiful than a palace ; visions of 
hafj^iteeiis melt into the- heart like marmalade; affise- 
tiim aeqidres a more dignified impi?ession ; every sc^ie 
ih converted into a sentiment ; the heart glows with a 
mild andoonteQ4»lative rapture; and the world's plea- 
sures and the world's jargon sink into ridicule : while 
the sober and satisfying delights ot tbe mmd lengthen 
in effect, as shadbws acquire longitude the nearer the 
sun approaches the horizon in the west. And while 
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the mind loses all its w»h for wandering, p$atmmowB 
operate as harbingers of figure benefits. And every^ 
object, speaking to the ima^alion in language toi- 
der, glowing, and eloquent, the mind recogiiizes its 
birthright of immortality, since bsto pjbrpstita 
^^ppears to be engraven on every sensible sign. 

m. 

In youth, the imaginaticm arrays h<^ in fairy forms 
and brilliant colours. At that period, when every 
joy is in perspeetive, no bound is fixed to our prqjects 
or our wishes. One heig^^ climbed, presettts otbens, 
yet more high to ov^come ; and one desire gratified 
bAec(Mnes a mean, by which youth expecU to indite 
^ibffier, more expanded and more promisii^^ Pre- 
heat difficulties fly before the respfaition. of a young ' 
and ardent mind :— animated with the vii vtuHdaamm, 
it rushes boldly on, climbs the moimti^, no;* stoops to 
^enjoy the landscape, it has left behind. The horse of 
IStatiiis* is not more eager and impetuous. 

Such are the aspirations of those youth, in whom 
the God of Nature has implanted a fiu^ulty of percep- 
tive elegance, or an innate sense of harmonic feeling. 
For, in the same manner as the wind, fluttering 
upon the wires of an iEolian harp,^ produces the mos^ 

> . Stare loco nescit, pereunt vestigia mille 
Ante fugam, absentemqiie ferit grarls angala campttm. 

« For as old MemnoD's linage^ long renowoM 
By fabllDg NihiSy to the quiv'riDg touch 
Of Titan's ray^ with each repalsiye string 
Consenting, sounded through the warbling air 
Unbidden strains ;— &c. &c. Aktnside 
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tender and bewitching musiG^ so has Nature's hand 

To eertain speda of eztomal things 
AUttti'd the finer organs of the mind. 

When youth has lost some^at of its elasticity, the 
effects of joy and of sorrow upon minds, so tuned, 
are far different from those, which affect men of ordi- 
nary feeling, and of common capacity. Joy produces 
a soft, mellow, pathetic solemnity of thought $ sorrow 
a chastened dignity of manner, which raises man to 
the rank of a Petrarch ; and woman to the elevation 
of a Madonna. With Nature for their friend, her 
tkfwets, her odours, her real and aerial landscapes, 
have power to charm, when the world has wounded 
their feelk^^ or fortune dive^ed th^n of her &v<mrs» 
— SAetched upon a rode, lulled to reveries beside the 

Akamide seems to have eaogbt this idea from a passage in one of 
MUitr^B comedies i-^Mademoiiette, says DiaforUis, ne pUtt^ ne moint 
que la Statue de Memnon rendoit un son harmonieux lonqu'elie vettoit 
h Stre iclairie den rayons du 9oMl : tout de mSme mesent'je rniknid'un 
dons transport d f apparition du soieii de vos beauts* 

L0 Makde Imagitmre^ act ii., sc. 5. 
Hiere is a passagtr in some degree allied to this In Lope de Vega's he- 
roic poem of *' La Hermosnra de ADgelica." 
Que coma con la musica se haze, 
Concorde son, &c. &c. 

For as In music concord is produced 
By various diffiBrenC sounds, that symphonize,. 
And from their onion iMurmony is Iwro ; 
So in the human frame harmonious parts 
' . Compose one perfect whole ; and touch the t^eyi. 
That walce such sounds melodious, as entrance 
The hearer with delight. Southeg, 

VOL. IV. M 
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Ml of A fountain^ beholding Nsture here rough and 
untutored^ wild and majestic ; there, soft or gay, ele- 
gant or enchanting; feeling her separate and con- 
trasted charms whisper peace to their hearts, they 
resemble trayellers, who, having, for a kn^ Cime^ 
wuidefed over dreary and pathless deserts, find them- 
sdhreK, on a isudden, in a narrow, winding defile^. 
Where the perfumes of aromatics, wholesome fruits^ 
and clear springs, invite to enjoyment, to admiration 
aiid re|>ose. 

Bnt I think I hear you, my Lelius, whisper, that 
the imagination must be chastised by the ficber dic-^ 
tates of jndgmem ; and Ihat Aose pleasures, Ti^ich 
it undoubtedly aiR)rds> lead only to disap po intment, 
if, Ivi giving ufrihutted sway to «ur &ncy, we kidulge 
^ in aH the wild vii:rietie8 of its nature $ ai^ wanton^ 
free and unfettered, in all the enjoyments it promises* 
Itoubtless, my friend, your argument is correct. I 
promise you, in the cultivation of the imagination, no 
solid satisfaction, unless it be corrected by reason, 
good sense, order, and propriety. So corrected, the 
imagination is ever pointing to something beyond the 
limits of our|)resent state of imperfection. 

It is this invincible love of grandeur, which prompts 
the mind to Ihe ^ontentplaticm of those objects, which 
raise our thoughts in gratitude and admiration; and 
which, even from the pre-e3dstence of time, are sup- 
posed to have had the love of the Deity himself For, 
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— as Akenside obs^es, id the true spirit of Plato, and 
with all the suUimity of MHton wd Lucretius,— 



> £;i:e«)ie radjaut suo 



Sprung from the «aM, or imdtt the vault of night. 

The moon 8U9peMe4iiw.Mreiicr la^p • 

Ere mouqtaiQd/ woods, or aireaw, adorned the globe. 

Or wisdom t;aught the sons olmen her lo^; 

Then lived the Abmiohty onbi;— Then deep, letirad. 

In his unfathomed essence, view'd the forms. 



> Tlis passage seems to have been conceived from a few lines in a 
H poem, containing an insuflferable degree of bombast with some portion, 
rfmd pore imitation, of Miltonic fire — It is entitled TheLatt Day, 
Written by J. Bnlkeley, fisq^ of Clare Hall, Cambridge, who died Sep- 
tember ^718, in the 24t}i year .^f his age. His poem was published in 
1720. 

Ere Titan learn'd to shower his golden streams, 
:^re duu48 adorn'd the air, or stars the void. 
Nature droop'd dormant, in Ae bosom lost 
Of savage chaos. 

Rude rocks, mishapen hills, and globes unform'd. 
When rose the Almiohtt, &c. &c. 

B. ii>c;64. 

This poem seems to have furnished Akenside with many of his caden- 
ces ; and some of those diamonds, which by polishing he knew so well 
fbow.tani^elMsiOfvn. J^loXr, top, seems to b«ve been under some obit- 

It is not improbable, also, th^t Akepside read Georgius.— 

Unus per^E^ii^HpsjDi^s.est, qui cuneta ^i^vit, 
pmf^^ fovens, atquej'pse fovens snper omnia In se: 
Quis capitur meute tiantum, qui mente videtur ;^ 
&c. &c. 

Franc, Georg, in Uh»4e Hermo 4e JUund. 

m2 
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The fonns exteroad of created things; 

The radiant sun, the moon's noctimial lamp. 

The mountains, woods, and streams, the rolling globc^ 

And wisilom's mien celestial. From the first 

Of days, on them his lovedifine he fix'd. 

His atlmiration ;* till in time complete, 

What he admired and lored, bis ?iul smile 

Unfolded into being.— Hence the breath 

Of life, informing each organic frame ; 

Hence the green earth and wild resounding waves. 

Hence light and shade^ alternate; warmth and cold; 

And clear autumnal skies, and rernal showers. 

And all the fair varieties of things. 

There is a singular coincidence of thought between 
this fine passage and a beautiful one in an Hindoo 
hymn to '^ the spirit of God;'' translated by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones. There is also a similar idea in a frag- 
ment of Orpheus, quoted by Proclus; — and another 
in the Edda of Sdemund. 

V. 

But however agreeable the visions of Nature may 
be, the imagination has the power of forming scenes 
more captivating to our fancy, than any she unfolds 
to us. Not that scenes, so drawn, are in reality more 
beautiful; but they are more adapted to our peculiar 
ideas; every person having the power of comparing 
and associating for himself, in a manner, most con- 
formable to the justness or viciousness of his taste, 
and in a measure proportioned to the width and com- 
pass of his own mind. 
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From tWs argum^it^ and from a consciousness, 
tliat the painters more frequently delineate what they 
wish to see, than what they do see, we might be 
tempted to infer, that the pictures of the poets, the 
more substantial creations of the painter, and the 
more splendid visions of th^ imagination, are, in rea- 
lity, more beautiful, than the productions of Nature 
herself. But, though this arises from the circum- 
stance of our taking only a superficial view of colours 
and forms, and from our inability to view Natiure in 
detail and in combination too, and thence tracmg the 
beauty of contrivance to the importance of its end, 
we will admit of the argument for the sake of the 
corollary.— A proof, a decisive, as well as an argu- 
mentative proof, of the ETBRNrnr of the Mind is 
established by it !— For, as man can never be supposed 
to have arrived at his proper sphere in the universe, 
while he is capable of conceiving objects more grand, 
or more beautiful than those, which Nature has 
tliougfat proper to set before him; the very circum- 
stance of his ability to conceive a combination of ob- 
jects superior is, in itself, a sufficient ground for con- 
viction, that the Eternal Architect has other 

SCENES TO EXHIBIT TO HIS ADMIRATION. The propcr 

sphere for immortality is that, in which no objects 
can be imagined superior to those, presented. If, 
when our friend Harmonica has arrived at the third 
heaven, she is capable of imagining something supe- 
rior even to that, I would instantly declare, i^i the 
fiawse of all the sceptics in the world, that there was a 
FOURTH HEAVEN. The State of absolute perfection is 
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tbaty in which Ihe mfnd^ haring lost tbe faouUy of 
imaginadon, finds efficient e^tereise in the coatam* 
plsttion of its own beatitude. 



CHAFHUl V. 



Through the medium combination of scenery fre- 
quently appears to have the power of partakirig ova' 
delights, or of sympathising in our misfortunes. AS' 
are our feelings, so does all nature seem to accord. 
Are we cheerful and gay ? Every bird, every field, 
and every flower, are objects of delight. Are our 
spirits worn down with sorrow ? Melanicholy 

' rouDd 18 throwfi 

A deatb-like silence, and a dread rtpose. 
Her gloomy presence saddens all thescenei 
Shades every flower, and darkens all tlie green ; 
Deepens tbe murmur of the falling floods. 
And breathes a browner horror o'er the woods. 

Inanimate objects thus become, as it weFe> assoc4at6s^ 
in our grief; and, not unfi-equently, by th^ lessons- 
they prefer, administering angels of consolation. 
When Cicero lamented the death ef his daughterly 
TuUia, SBitvics SuLPmus wrote him a letter.— 
*^ Once,'' said he, ** when I was in dis^:<ess^ I received 
a sensible alleviation of my sorrow from a circum^- 
stance, which, in the hope of its having the same 
influence upon you, I will take this opportunity of 
relating. I was returning from Asia; and as I was 
steering my course, I began to contemplate the sur- 
rounding country. Behind me was Egina ; M^;sra 
in tibe front: the Piraeus occupied my right hand^ 
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ai&d Cbrinth my left. These cities^ otice ^wi^tttg, 
vfepe now reduced to irretrievable ruin, ^AtesT 
sttd I^ somewhat indignantly, ^ shall man presume 
to compl^ erf the shortness, wd the ills of life, 
whose bdng in this worid is neoessu^ily short, whea 
I see so many cities, at «ie view, totally destroyed <*^' 
Tyg reflectbn, my friend, relieved my sorrow/'^ 

Sucb was t^e mfluenpe of scenerial acoompanimesita' 
on the mind of the elegant Sulpitius ; and such* 
it may be presumed, was the consolation, derived 
even by the sanguinary Marius among the ruins 
af Carthage i-^where, as Liw^ finely observes, Car- 
thage sedng Marius, luid Marius Carthage, the one 
BUght serve as a consolation to the other. 

The answer of Marius to the pi*8etor of A&id^ 
is one of the finest indications of a stroiig mind^ 
recorded in history, and is well suited to our argu^ 
ment. - Oppressed with every species of misfortume^ 
Marius, rfter escaping many dangers, arrived at 
lengtii in Afiica ; where he hoped to have received 
some mark of favour from the governor. He wa« 
Scarcely landed, when an ofiicer came to him^ and 
addressed him after the following manner ^—^^Mariua, 
I am directed by the Praetor to forbid your landing in 
Africa. 14 after this message^ you ghould persist in 
doingso,he wiUnot fail to treatyou a$ a public ^nemy/' 

^ Cie. Ep. ad FimiU. lib, 17. fip; fi^^-^P^tisania* \m « simll^ ire^^clloQi 

• htopemque viimn^ in iugnrh ruimmnm CarthttginieMkm /al^ff M« 
cMM MiMriui impMem CarihtigiMm, iUa inimm Murium, uUiar $lieri 
poaet €ue iolaiio* 
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'^•-Struck widi indigiiatioB at thb^ tineiq>«bled inlBl* 
ligeaoe, Marius^ witkout making ai^ 'epty, fucecl 
his eyesy in a stem and menaeing manner^ upon 
the officer. In this position he stood ior some time. 
At lengthy the <^eer de»ring to know wliedier he 
chose to return any aaswer y^^^ Yes,'' replted Marius, 
^^ go to the Praetor, and tell him, that thou hiEist 
seen the exiled Marius, sitting among the nuns of 
Carthage/' * 

How often, my Lelius, when sauntering akmg the 
gardens of Kew and Kensington, leaving the giddy 
throng with our admirable friend, Agrippa^ha^e we 
desired him once more to traverse the shoves of 
Greece and Egypt !<— Then he has des<^ribed to us 
die awe, with which he stood on the spot, which 
the natives had assured him was that, on- which 
the city of Memphis* formerly, stood. A city, which 
was destroyed before Nineveh ; and the fate of which 
wtw so freely foretold by Ezekiel apd Jeremiah. 
Then he has glanced to iTiebes ; — the ruins of which 
are stHl visible at the village of Luxor ; and at the 

> Plut. in Vit. Mar.— The picture of Belisarius, by Sakator Rosa, at 
Ralnham, in tbe'County of Norfolk, is supposed by tome to be a Marhis : 
—but it has not suflScient ferocity hi the character of ks expression.— 
Among the Oiford marbles is a fine whole-length figure of Marios ;— a 
perfect emblem of bodily strength !-^And Dr. Cbauneey had; a gem on 
oomeiian ; with an eicpression worthy the peculiar attcntio^of a Lavatdr. 
But there is no resemblanoe between this head^ and that of^Iisarius. 

« Memphis is generally called Itoph and No^hi jlcripture. .Nahum» 
c. lii. V. 8. 3 Ezek. c. xxx. v. 13. Jeiem^ c xlvi.^ v. 19. 



sight of whidi he stood, for some time, rapt iB silent 
astonishmeat. Ruins which, «extrayagiint as the ac- 
counts which StTdbo^ and Diodorus^ have left (^ 
the length and height of the temples, this city con- 
tmied, have proved to be even below the truth* 

Then we have desired hhn to revert to Greece*-* 
To Aehma^to Corinth— to Athens, and to the shores, 
of Lesbos and Mytelene ; and to describe to us the 
erections, associating the styles of ^schylus, So- 
phocles^ and Euripides^; and the feelings, with which 
he visited the birthplaces of so many sages, poets, 
and historians; so many wise legislators; and so 
many celebrated statesmeUit All residing in match- 
less scenery, rendered still more enchanting by a 
matchless climate. 

Who could behold the ruins of the citadel, the 
tem{de of victory, and that of Minerva at Athens; — 
the marble fragments of the Erectheum, and the 
prodigious columns of the temple of Jupiter Olymr 

> Lib. zvii. « Lib. i., par. 3. 

s PoUer,^-K>iie of oar best critics^— lias three beautifnl illustratious. 
** Tlie sabline and daring .£schylus," says be, ** resembles some strong 
and Impregnable castle, situated on a rocl[» whose martial grandeur awes 
tlie beholder; its battlements defended by heroes in arms, and its gates 
proudly bung with trophies. Sophoclbs appears with splendid dignity, 
like some imperial palace of richest architecture, the symmetry of whose 
parts, and the chaste magnificeBce of the whole, ddight the eye and com- 
mand the approbation of the judgment. The patheticand moral Euri- 
pides hath the solemnity of a Gothic temple^ whose storied windows 
admit a dim religious light, enough to shew us its high embossed roof, 
and the monu Ants of the dead, which rise in every part, impressing our 
minds with pity and terror at the oncerulo and short doratioa of buman 
greatness, and with an awful sense of our own mortality." 
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pim^ the eolMsn of Arcadin» at donstaiitmople; 
or the various fragmente, which adorn the metmrf 
of 3 country, whose Splendour is atte««e* by its* 
tcmibs, monuments and ruins, without sympiu^ and 
melancholy ^ When a traveller was attendcjd by 
Poussm over the ruins of feome-^-a cfty ncnt but a 
monument of itsdf !*— Pous^ih is said to have gathered 
in his hand a small quantity of earth, in l^hk^ were 
a few grains of porphyry: ^ place these - particles 
in your cabinet,** said he, ^ and tdl those, who see 
them, Questa k Roma antica.**^ With what solemn 
rapture did Brtjcb view the ruins, Whi^h arrested 
his attention in Africa!— ^And few wHl^iibarve de^ 
scribed their emotions, with more glow of feeUtig^ 
than SoNNiNi, when he beheld the fragments of what 
once constituted the city of Thebes ;— than Shaw, 
while surveying the ruins ofBarbary;— and ]>Tm; 
when delineating the various fragments ai ancient 
Rome. 

No poeti ancient or modern, has described the 
effect of ruins on the imsagkiation with greater graoe> 
or with more soliemn colouring, than the aiittior of 
the Fleece, Grongar Hill, and tlie Ruins ^fRome; 
How beautiful anohow impressive is fh?~pa§sag^, 
^ Behold that heap of mouldering urns, &c/' Equally 
graphical Is that beghmhig, ^< Fairs, Mt^n, a silent 
heap ;'* — while the contrast, exhibited in that passage 
of the Fleece, which relates to the siege of Damascus^ 
i» inferior to nothing, oa a similar sublet, in the 
whote range of descripthne poetry^ 

* Lives of the Painters— art. Poussiu. 
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1116 attihdr<tf ''"Th^iPleastiilesdf Meiiiorjr/* too^' 
h*^ a fi»e grapfite simile :— 

As the stern grandeur of a Gothic tower 
Awes us less deeply in its morning hour, 
'ftan wter the shades of time serenely fftli, 
Ob Cfer^ bmken ardi aotd fried ««lt ; 
The tender images we love ta traoe^ 
Steal from each year a melancholy grace« 

Anotlier poet^ comparatively unknown^ has beau4t- 
fully connected ruins with die memory of a bad 
acoon^-^It is a passage not often surpassed in Ihiese 
days of tinsel and affectation^ 

Will rio lemoirsBi-r-^iU no deoiiy#«^ 
Oh ! memory, soothe thee into peace ? <*- 

When life is ebbing fast away, 
WHl not thy hungry vultures cease ?— 

Ah m\-^Ai wtedB firom fadlncf free, 

Ndidois And mOk^ pit tttdaatlf , 
Twine round a ruined tower i 

So to the heart, untamed, will ding 

The memoi7 of an evil thing. 
In lifb's departing liotn'.^ 

Green is the weed, when g^dy the wall. 

And thistles rise, wbUe turrets fall. N49i€. 



CHAPTER VI. 



¥tmk ib^ (^mpClthy^ t^ which we have alluded^ 
itfU^a i*^ ttWi^, whieh peWided every one, 1^'hite con- 
t^mpl^i&hg the ruins^of a onee gt^at md mighty city; 
mA wMeh #^ers thetn ^f more attractive to afl the 
best &^g^ of our HMure, than if^ by a im^c wand, 
thos6 tiihte iiould be gathered together, and dnce 
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more display themselves in all the method of the 
Doric rule, the symmetry of Ionic form, or all the 
splendour of Corinthian architraves. For, to the 
eye of taste, the ivied tower, the fragments of an em- 
battled castle, and the ruins of a triumphal arch, are 
more congenial, than all the palaces of Moscow, or all 
the verandas of Venice. 

A temple, in possession of regular symmetry, is 
beautiful; -when broken into parts, it is picturesgue: 
when falling into ruins it is sublime* For, as patience 
is the greatest of friends to the unfortunate, so is time 
the greatest of friends to the lover of landscape. It 
resolves the noblest works of art into the most affect- 
ing ornaments of created things. 

Tlie fall of empires, with which the death of great 
characters is so immediately associated, possesses a 
prescriptive title, as it were, to all our sympathy; 
forming, at once, a magnificent, yet melancholy 
spectacle; and awakening in the mind all the gran- 
deur of solitude. Who would not be delighted to 
make a pilgrimage to the east to see the columns of 
Persepolis, and the still more mi^nificent ruins of 
Palmyra?— Where awe springs, as it were, personified 
from the fragments, and proclaims instructive lessons 
from the vicissitudes of fortune. 

In the midst of all these evidences of change, one 
consolation remaias : — arising from the reflection, that 
though the a£&irs of men and of empires change from 
year to year, yet Nature still remains th^ame. Li- 
zards still bask beneath the pyramids; swans still glide 
upon the Euphrates; roses still delight the. night- 
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ingales of Persia: and flowers still adorn the wilder- 
ness of St. John. 

U. 

How often^ my dear Lelius, have I heard you des- 
cant, with melancholy pleasure, on the ruins of Mel- 
rose abbey, and of Cadzow castle. And how often 
have we surveyed, with kindred rapture, the rem- 
nants of what once constituted the castles of Caris- 
brooke, Chepstow and Tenby; the towers of Ragland, 
Pembroke and Caerphili; the picturesque fragments 
ofDruslynandDinevawr, in the vale of Towey; the 
walls of Oystermouth, rising over the bay of Swansea; 
and those belonging to the Earl of Bulkely, near the 
unequalled bay ofBeaumaris!— Equally solemn and 
affecting have been our emotions, at beholding the 
«acred walls of Glastonbury and Strata Florida:—; 
ruins, which have so strongly reminded us of Ossian's 
description of those of Balclutha; and of a similar 
passage of the Lebeid, where the poet says '^ desolate 
are the mansions of the fair, the stations in Minia, 
where they rested, and those, where they fixed their 
abode ! Wild are the hills of Coul, and deserted is the 
summit of Rijaans.*' Scenes which, presenting em - 
blems of mourning mortality, still the tempests of the 
mind; awaken all the best sympathies of the heart; 
and quell, for a time, each tumult of the passions. 

In contemplating these awful remains of former 
ages, how much more solemn and affecting are our 
emotions, v^en we^view them with reference to the 
events^ which they have witnessed!— When we 
behold the grand towers, rising over the Conway, is 
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UjM>ssible npt to be struck with admjration? But 
when we call to mind the many midnigtit tisurd^BUS^ 
they have been witness to, how is our admiration 
tempered with sensations, partaking of terror! 

III. 

How different are our feeUngs, when we survey tb^ 
congecrated ruins of Nstlet and LiANToyY, the un^ 
rivalled abbey of Tim^aN, or the Cister<2iiui arches of 
Vaixe Crugis! The first situated neftr the 8outhamp«- 
lon water: the second in a sombre and sequestered 
valley: the third suri'ounded by woo<k and mouotainji^ 
en Ibe banks of the Wye: and the fourth ki a de^qp 
rouantic vale, encomipassed on M sides by towering 
rocks .and mountains, which render it wortdby the pew 
of I)yer, the hai^p of Taliesin, iMod the toudiof *W<mr 
vernaanns. 

You, my licUus, even in the scenes of active 
Ufe, have never ceased to associate happin^s wi^ 
those lovely and romantic ruins! — ^Ruins, which w 
coonexion with the vale^ in which they a^e situated^ 
prodaiim that harmony of character, which it ia my 
pleasure imd my pride, to hope subsi^ b^weei^ i^. 
Years iave passed orex our heads, siuee we ^ath^ i» 
the riyer, that flows along t^e bftttosa .of Ahut vaUeyJ 
Many a storm has passed ov^r .my bcvA, ^IsxofiliM 
time, so innocent and so happy ;-*^hU!e you^ on ith^ 
oth^ hand, have purjsiued your way to riches and to 
honour. The management of mmi's 'affair^ so QpeQ 
and ao easy, as it appears to those, wHb seewifacare 
Qtbees only «ee, is :nevecthetess beyood.the r^imh of 
human intellect { ndiatever aome mayiohoose to ttusn 
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of it. And not tiU Nature sliaU consent to open some 
of her choicest secrets to our yiew, shall we absolutely 
leam^ that we have as much merit in our relative suc- 
cess, as a seed has in reference to its flower 5 an egg to 
its bird; or^ child to its manhood. Part of the time, 
which you have devoted to the acqmrement of 
wealth, I have devoted to literature and science. 
Many are the remonstrances, you have sent me$ and 
many are the resohttions, I haye formed, to quit the 
bower of pkilosophy. Those remonstrances and re- 
ffdkftiDns, you will be sorry to hear, have been too 
weak in their operation, to check the bias of my ineU- 
nations^ aiMl the forx^ er, as you may be pleaaedto 
call it^ i^ ifdly of my nature. 

IV. 

Few, who have witnessed the solemn beauties^ 
Valle Crucis, can do justice to their character. Re- 
clining among its scattered fragments, how interest- 
ing, l^w powerftrl, how captivatmg are the associa- 
tions, which arise ki the mind, whca we refl^^t 
upon ^e storms t^se fragments :have weathered; 
and on the vasit numbers, who, from year to year, 
have experienced ^he same -emotions, smd made the 
same refleoticms with ourselves. Wlule isurvaeying 
Hioee awM cbaitac^ters of ruined faith, who does tiot 
bear the solemn dirge, ^nd sacred requiem, cbaunted 
over-the^grave of a lovely, unfortunate, and lamented 
mieri 

Depahed soul, whose poOTr^Dfiiiiia 
Tliis hallowed, lowly, grave contains ; 
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Wbote pauiog storm of life Is o^er, 
Wliose paint and aorrowf arc no nore I 

Departed soul, who in tbif earthly Mf ne 

— Hast oar lorely sister been— 

Swift be thy way to wliare the blessed dwell ; 

— Until we meet thee there— fiarewell !— forewell ! 

Baiiey. 

Musing on this slumber of forgetfulness^ with what 
awe do we contrast its siloice and its solitude with 
that sacred time, when the pealing anthem and the 
clK>ral hymn have echoed through the woods; and, 
ascending in symphonious columns, the silent and 
devout have listened, till the sounds, dying away in 
undulating murmurs, have appeared, not as if they 
had ceased to echo; but as if the form of humanity 
alone prevented the listener from gliding with them, 
even to the gates of heaven. 

V. 
Ruins affect us in various different ways. In Eng- 
land they indicate the wealth, the power, and the 
pride of nobility: in Scotland they bear evidence to 
the prowess of petty chieftains: in Wales they are 
monuments of irritable families — of frantic passions; 
of refuges from predatory excursions^ of forts to 
annoy invaders; and of retreats to make the last stand 
of defence. In Piiancb they are witnesses of religious 
quarrels; and in Gb&manv of feudal tyranny. In 
Italy they exhibit medals of— every description: the 
rise and decay of taste and of genius; the splendour 
and the meanness of large states and diminutive re- 
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publics; savage amusements; elegant accomplish- 
ments; ferocious banditti; patrons of the nobler arts; 
the former existence of many kingdoms ; the simpli- 
city of a rude and innocent people; and a nobility of 
peasants^: — the prisons of papal tyranny; the magnifi- 
cence of an empire, shining in its zenith; and the 
pride of barbarians, striking it with their battle-axes, 
and reducing it to ruin. 

> Xl>6i'e 21^ many persons, even of information, who will gaze with 
admiration, and enquire what this tern} means : — Coltou shall illusti-ate 
the propriety of the term. " In the obscurity of retirement,, amid the 
squalid and revolting privations of a cottage, it has often been my lot to 
witness scenes of magnanimity and self denial, as much beyond the be- 
lief as the practice of the great : — an heroism borrowing no support either 
from the gaze of the many, or the admiration of the few; — yet flourish* 
Ing amidst ruins, and on the confines of the grave. A spectacle as sta> 
pendous in the moral world, as the falls of the Missouri in the natural : 
Mid like that mighty cataract, doomed to display its grandeur, only where 
there are no eyes to appreciate its maguificeuce." 
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Is it possible, my Lelius, to travel where Nature 
does not speak to us? If we coast the shores of the 
Mediterranean, or behold the sun, setting in uncloudr 
edmajesty in the Adriatic; if we inhale the temperate • 
breezes of the Levant, or dHnk the odours, wafted by 
the winds over nri Arabian sea; if we measure the 
vastness oT the Pacific, encountet* the snows of the 
Northern, or the ices of the Antarctic ocean,-«still do 
we behold Nature operating on her usual plan '^ her 
laws stiU fixed ; her bounty still munificent. ' Whtit 
ambrosial ideas of long, unbroken, universal slumbers, 
fasten on the mind; when, as we muse along the sea- . 
shore, the waters touch the beach without a mur- 
mur; and our spirit seems, as if it were capable of 
gliding to eternity, on the tranquil surface pf the 
deep ! In the east, the moon, rising like an immense 
exhalation, tinges the edges of the clouds with many 
a golden tint; and reflects her serene countenance 
on the bosom of the waters. — All is still.— ^To the 
north a distant cloud suspends in* the horizon! Its 
blue tints gradually shade into a deep^^ble; thunder 
murmurs in remote volumes; the sea appears, for a 
while, to listen; its waves at length begin insensibly 



lo agUate^Us bosom swells; the waves break; the 
4^iPB are whitened by the surf; while the caves and 
rocks re-echo with the roar! It is a scene, which the 
.good man contemplates with awful pleasure; the 
is^^ueror with a mixture of awe and teiror; the 
Atheist with fear, with horror and dismay. 

n. 

Scenes, like these, observed in whatever par];* of 
the globe, — in common with ample solitudes,; — create 
the most enlarged i4eas of that infinity, in Which the 
^ Eternal centres j in whom it originates; and to 
whom it is alone reserved to calculate its boundless 
measure. Extension being one source of the sublime, 
that science, which iHost expands our faculties 0^ 
comprehension, is undoubtedly that, .which is, in 
itself^ the mos^ noble and the most transporting. 
* Nothing, therefore, can more indicate the vastness 
^f those powers, which Nature has implanted in 
^lap, thap the faculty of investigating the several 
branches of natural philosojAy; and, above all, that 
most wonderful of all the sciences, — Astronomy: 
jTlie science of devotion; the science of an awful 
silence; — a silence more sublime even than that^ 
which r^gns in the bay of Port des Fran9ais, on the. 
iiorth-west coast of America.-T-These mountains rear 
tben^lves to an immense* height; while no verdure, 
no plant, form j^ contrast to the anows of their peaki^.. 
All seem condemned to eterbal sterility. The bot- 
^m; of this bay is so deep, that no line can fathom it.* 
Ti|^ air js traoqu^; die surface of the sea unruffled; 
• ' n2 ■ ^ 
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- • 
and nothing disturbs the solemnity of the silenc^^ 

which reigns there; but the occasional falling Hif th^ 
rocks into Uie bay; and the voides of the various^ sea- '• 
birds, which build in thfeir cavities. This bay was 
di^overed by Peyrouse. The olive-coloured inhaW- 
taiits of the adjacent country have" no priests, no tem- 
plesi, nor any place of public worship. Their reli^on 
is that of the heart: and the suri seems to be the 
gf^t object of their gratitude, admiration, and , 
idolatry. But they will lean for hours over the ' 
peaks of these crags, and gaze with an interest, like- 
that of fascination,* upon the sfars, reflected ofl the % 
bosom of the sea below. • 

There might we woo SiMPuaxv, — the maid 

' Whom wisdom loveS, and innocence adores.— 

No more by wild and angry passions tost ^ « 

No more by ill-placed confidencft betray'd ; 
No more by envy'& low*bred canning oiM ; ,4 

There miglit we bail tbe bonr when \fgtp sb^^ nd^ ^ 

And bland affection bin4* the willing worid. ' . ^^ 

The Fait ^ftheUaf.^ 

m. 

When the poet beholds the Evening star, he dwelk • 
upon the fete of Hesperus, who, journeying up iSfouBt 
Atlas to observe the motions of the plaiiets, aftd tt«*er 
returning, was febled to have b^en transformed into 
the star of evening. When the eye glances ovef the 
group, forming Cassiopeia, we j-emember ttdt 
splendid star, which appeared in its arena m 157S/ 
with a size and a brilliancy equal to Jupiter^ attd 
which gradually disappeared in eighteen moilttEs: 
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having during that period been an object of surprise 

and terror to every part of Europe. When we watch, , 

in the middle of -August, for the emersion of the dog 

«t|ir from the rays of the sun, we reflect, that fromjthe 

rising of this,-*-the largest and the brightest of all the 

8tars,~the Egyptians and the Ethiopians calculated 

the beginning of their year. When Arcturus first 

rises from the sun's sphere, we listen in imagination 

'* , .to the lyreof lopas, singing the causes of the sun's 

q^dipses^; the v'aried motions of the moon;. whence 

^ proceed showers and meteors; whence the rainy 

^ H^iMJk^s, and whence the, bright Arcturus. When we 

i vlteeiye itn eclipse, we behold thtt gigantic, yet ruined, 

. : form Qf the lost ar<Aangd, 

' . . ♦ — — proudly emiuent, 

Standiugjik&ta tower !— 

When we mark the rishf (^ a* comet, the imagination 
^^^ings into the regipAs S^ infinite space ; and on its 
return from the. .^X|5*$i[on, dwells on the mortal 
comets, Avlthf wjiich the world ^as occasionally been 
pestered: Gambjse^la Elbiopia; Alexander in In- 
., * diaj Brennuf in Greqjge: Attila in Italy; Odin in 
Scandinavia; an(J Cijjrtez in Mexico. All of whom, 
to the astonished nations, they invaded, seemed like 
comets, ^ 

— Which from their horrid hair 

Shake pestilence and war ! 

Then gtoneing with a pbefs eye, through aUdw 
i?ircle of the teimsphere, a splendour dazzles* the 
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• 

imagination, far more transcendant than tlie magtil^ 
ficence of Theodoric, when he appeared in the othphi^ 
theatreof Rome, with his guards, his nobles, an^ hik 
dergy, in the midst of all that wast great and glorl6ii§ ' 
in the world. Fulgentiiis^ gazed in silent a^tdnkh^ 
ment and admiration on tMs splendid exhifoitloti 
*^ If earthly ftome," exclaiified he,- at length, iii^lii 
ecstasy, ^' i^ so glorious as this; how nhich-morfe 
glorious and magnificent must be the heavenly Jerth- 
«alem!— ^And if meri are capable of ' being so niti A 
transported with the pomp and grandeur of thi6 
worid, hW much more glory and delight must the 
^idnts dei^ive, in the pleasure they enjoys Ih tfe . , 
contemplation of the Gpd of TVuthT' 

IV. 

- I , 

What were the awlfU raptures of a Galileo, a • 
D^cartes, a Copernicus, or a Newton, ho one, Wt 
those, who are conscious of a flight as soaring^T 
are capable of conceiving. But from the smaller im- 
pulse of an hilmbler mind, I am persuaded, mf 
L6lius, that they assimilated in a much higher degree, , 
4han ourselves^ with those of the Eternal niind. 
You, my friend, have a high delight, as I have often 
heard you declare, in the cultivation of astn)noniickl 
science. For my own part, I am ready to confess, that^ 
after venturing into the Ocean of infini{y,*I desisted for 
some time out of pure cowardice. Satellites, planets, . 
.and sun3, hangiiig on their centres in the ai^hed void 
of Heaven by a single la^; and qr8tems> omnected 
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ta eaeK other by the revolution of om^ts^ — all flp^ 
ing in the vast ocean of infinity^ — were far too vast^ 
too mystic and magnificent^ for a mental ray, so 
limited as mineJ — Passing the bounds of place and 
tij^e {fianmUmtiOt mania mundi)^ 1 could glance from 
^^tb. to Heaven, and give to' the various orbs their 
f^otis appellations, and calculate their courseSt~ 
Jftutf when I began to perceive^ that the work of 
ereaition, is always goii^g on 3^ that the alteration of 
iHie sy^tepi produces the ga-mination of another ij 
ihsi, thougH light travels with a^ almost incredibly 
9wift:Qe8s,. there exist bodies, which, from their im-r 
metmty of distance, have not yet visited the eye of 
the astronomer: when I began to perceive* that even^ 
if it were possible to transp(frt myself to the most^ 
distant of those (U'bs, which are unmeasured suns to 
immeasurable systems, I should then be only stand- 
ing in the vestibule of Nature, and on the fironti||^ 
* of the creation, imagination ceased to have the power 
to soar : feeUng became painful ; ami the faculty of 
thought, by being too much extended, wasted into 
nothing. — By seeking to know too much, we voyage 
out to sea without a Qpmpass, and become bewildered 

> ** Tlie progr\esi of astfooomy/' sa)« Lapiace» ** lias beeu the con- 
stant triumph of phitosoptiy over the ittusieiis of the sen8es.'*^p-In some 
studies, the imagiDation can supply what is wanting to. perftiction $-«» 
in astronomy, imagination is in ilsdf nothing :— k is, as it were, less 
than nothing. 

« Vide Herscfaeirs pm»er on the Sidereal Heavens. Philosoph. Trans, 
for 1814, p. 248. 
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and confounded ! — ^Like the peasant of the AIjis, we 
gain nothing by our search :— 

*' Where ignorance is bli«s, 'tis folly to be wi«e.***» 

■ I have searched the depths of cavems ; I hav« 
thrilled beneath high and impending rocks; I have 
contemplated the vastness of the ocean ; and ctihibeidi 
one mountain, while the sun has risen from behind 
another, and all around has been one continued seeae 
of wonder and glory. In those mon^ents, I have been 
lost in admiration and astonishment, at the power.of 
that tremendous Being, who alone was capable of 
fdrmitig such gigantic works as those. But what 
iMre high and impending ropks; what are the gmnt 
heavings of an angry ocean ; and what the proudest 
summit of the Andes ; when placed in the scale of 
such interminable vastness, as the creatiog, balancing, 
a^ peopling of innumerable globes ?-^In contem<> 
plating systems, so infinite^ who can forbetur exclaim- 
ing,^ ^* What a mole-hill is our earth, and how insig- 
nificant are we, who creep so proudly on her sur- 
face?''— 

> Scienter ne9cius, et 9apienter indociut, * ' * - 

GroUus has a similar passage :— - 

Nescire quttdam magna part sapientiee et/. « ' 

' St. Gregory said of St. Benedict, <« Rccessit sdeuternescieus, ei sa- 
pieater iudoctus.*' 

« Lambert. 
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CHAPTER II. 



. How many are the enjoyments, which the progress 
of the seasons affords us^ !*— What can be more delight* 
fill, than that seaaoQ of the year, when Nature, weary 
and exhausted by her own ^forts, clothes Severy object 
in renovated gladness ; whien the snows are melted 
away, and the trees are bursting with.leaves ; when 
%e flowers are painting themselves with every varki* 
tion of colour; the rivers rolMng widi temperance; 
and when every hill and every thicket ring with Ae 
modulation of various • notes. At tins season, the 
n^d, enraptured, seems as if it were capaUe : of 
linilding castles in the oceim, and pyramids in: the 
akies. 

If SmiNo is the most delighted setem to the poet, 
becfi^use it affords him a greater multitucle of imaggs, 
Summer is no less so to the contemplatist, liian the 
season of Autumn is to the enthusiast. What can 
be more transporting, than the splendour of the 
rising sun at this season of the year, with all the 
scene of rural industry it unfi^ds ; when subjects for 
' the poet and the painter are as infinite as they are 
transcendent? 

An evening and a morning sun, when skirted with 
bold masses, is said to have iired Barry with ungo- 
vernable rapture.— Virgil, in his picture? of Elysium, 
says that the ^n has a purple light at an times. 
And it i^ from this beautiful appearance of the sky, 
before and ator sunset^ that we associate iihejdea of 
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beauty and grandeur with purple : — hence purple hag^ 
in most ages^ been esteemed a royal and imperial colour* 
Sensible of these glories of early day, the disciples 
ef Pythagoras,! aftei" the manner of 'tlieur mastierjt 
pv6starated tbemsdiyes, as soon as tbe^Msk of the sun 
iv^is seen above ^dus horizon. Wbmev^r they saw ft»! 
th^ recogmaced tb&splendour of tiie Deltjr. Actuated 
by Ae same awfid adnni^ation, Aristippu^^ viis&a at 
tbes point of death^ directed his firrettds to carrirhim 
to the city gates, and to place hid couch immei&tel^ 
opposite thcr iottace, that be miglit^ even to ibe test 
of lifiei, enjoy -the verdure of the fields and the 
splendour of the sfetting sun. WfaileiCania, ooie of^ 
the Otemsn poels, u^n the bed of deat^ cequetfed 
to i be raised^froii his ocmch, hi order totafcea'lart 
look of that glorious luminary. — ** Oh,'' said he, mfli 
AAlhnify ofeodn^im^ ^^ if asmaH^art of the £3£kr- 
n||'9 creadod^ cAii be so exquisitely^ beaul3ftU«srth»| 
hbwmnchniore beautilulnlusl^be I^Eternalhtmsdf I *^ 

. n. ', ! 

SoeathusiAstic an admiration badEudosxiis^for tihis 
hitniniury, that he w6uld willingly h^Ve suflR^reiitlie 
fiile of Phaeton, f0r the delight of approacliing it 
He prayed, therefore, to the gods, that he might 
once be permitted to see it so closely, as to be abl^ to 
QOini»'eh^d its forln, its magnitiide and beauty, and 
then to die by the heat t)f its beams*. 
. It is curious yet melancholy to dbserve, with mAxs^ 
adieistieal horror some theologians listen to argu- 

' > t MttuTyriul, Desert. xJhr. ' ^ Plotaitli. 
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m^iit^, deiived from Nature. An instance of tlas 
kind occurred, some little time since, in Spain :— 
Where a prisoner, we are told,^ was gagged at 
an nuto de fe^ met'ely because, after being confined 
ma^y years in prison without seeing the light of 
the sun, he was struck with such rapture, at agmii 
beholding it, that he exclfdmed, iti the ardour of hi^ 
enthusiasm, ^^ How is it possible, that men, who see 
that glorious orb, can worship any other Being, than 
Ae one,* who created it r' 

* Rotisseau in his last iHness ^as heard to ejaculate^ 
^' Oh ! how beautiAil is the sun ! I feel as if he 
eidls my soul towards him^ !'^ — Indeed the sun is so 
glorious a body> that it can excite no wonder, that, 
ift ^e n^re early ages, it should l^re received the 
fionoUts of deification. — Josephus informs us, that th^ 
people of Judah issued out of the eastern gate of the 
city to salute the sun on its first rising.^ The sup, 
as well as the moon, was worshipped by the an- 
cient Egyptians,'* Germans,^ and British Druids.-- 
The Persians worshipped it also; but they did not 

> Southey's Letters from Spain and Portugal, p. 317. 

9 This naturally c^ltf to our recollection tbe passage in Tasso, where 
OHndits and Sophronia are represented^ as being tied to the same stake. 
— Sophronia enquires of her friend, *' why dost thou lament ?— Be- 
hold yon sky ! — How beautiful it is !— Loolc, too, at the sun-roh ! 
how he consoles my heart !— Helooks, as if he summoned us to his glory/* 

9 Vide also 2d Kings, c. xiiii. 

4 The'Egy'ptians of ancient times, says Diodorus, the Sicilian^ con^ 
tempUting the arch of the Heavens, and ^miring the harmony #hich 
prevails in the universe, esteemed the sun and inoqn deities. The one 
they called Osiris, the other Isis. 

5' tSara^ de BeU. Gall., lib. vi. c 2U 
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for many ages permit any symbol to be made of itJ 
Such was the creed of the first Zoro^ter^ (Zer- 
dmht)'^ the second, however, decreed the erectiou 
of temples, and the institution of the sacred fire. 
The fire-worshippers of Persia and India do not, 
however, believe the sun to be the Deity; buttbait 
}m throne is centred there. 

m. 

In Egypt the sun was hieroglyphical of the fructUy- 
ing power ; in Greece it was an emblem of human life) 
japd in Rome of the sovereign majesty of the, ep^pke; 
In. the finest of all soliloquies,— that of Satan on t^ 
holding the splendour of the sun, — the hatred of ^ 
fiend does not debar him from acl^nowledging bo^ 
worthy that luminary Is of being worshipped as a deity. 

O thou, tliat with surpassing glory crown'd, 
-Looks fi-om thy soles dominion, like the God 
Of this Hcw wofiLD : at whose sight all ^e sfftM 
Hide their diminished heads : to thee I call. 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams ; 
That bring .to my. remiembrance from what state 

1 feM ;-~how gtorions once above thy ft{kbere. 



, > Xenop^. Cyrop. viii. 
« There appear to hare been ii?e Zorpastf rs : 1st. Chaldean ; 2d. 
Bactrian ; 3d. Persian ; 4th. Pamphylian ; and 5th, Armenian.. 

8 This word is obscure, Perhaps we mny render it less so by re£e;criug 
to apiissage in Boethius : 

Qnem quia respicat omnia so?us, 
Verum possls dicc're solem, 

..'..'.,, Lih^. Metr. 2. 
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The Persians worshipped the sun under the naiiie of 
Mithras: a deity, who, in the respectit^e times of 
Statius and Claudian, was venerated at Rome. On 
his altar was inscribed Soli Deo invicto 3Iifkrce, But 
there existed in Persia a sect, which thought higher 
and more nobly. When they looked at the sun, there- 
fore, they frequently ejaculated, ^^ Oh, thou master of 
yon glorious orb ! enlighten my mind j and keep m6 
this day from evil.'* 

The Massagetae also worshipped the sun. This 
people dwelt in tents ; had their wives in common; 
and were accustomed, not only to kill their pareiits at 
a certain age, but to eat them. They are mentioned by 
Herodotus, Strabo, Pomponius Mela, Justin, and 
Maximus Tyrius. In fact, the sun seems almost uni- 
versally to have been venerated in ancient times as a 
God. The Chaldeans worshipped him under the 
name of Baal : the Egyptians called him Osiris ; Ae 
Syrians Adonis; the Greeks and Romans Apollo: 
The Massagetae, the Scythians^ and the Romans, 
sacrificed white horses to him ; the Greeks, wolves, 
lambs, bullocks, and hawks ; and with him Alexander^ 
offered up the elephant, which had fought so bravely 
in his war with Porus. 

The Peruvians were accustomed to dip the tip of 
their fingers in cupB, then lift their eyes to heaven, 
and give the sun thanks for the liquor they were 
about to drink. The sun was their principal deity. 

t Philostrat. in Vit. AppoUon. ). i. c. xii. 
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li wa» oacb worshipped^ too^ in Macassar : the natives 
pf which also venerated the moon^ and the starsr. 
One of their kings, however, at length became weary 
of liiis.national worship ; in consequence of some Chris- 
tian and Mahometan missionaries having arrived in 
j^t island. The king having listened with attention 
t^ both orders^ ascended a high mountain^ accompa- 
^i^ by a great multitude: and stretchiQg out his 
hands to heaven invoked the Deity; declaring, at the 
fame time^ that he would adopt that religion, the 
jBinisters o£ virhich should first arrive in his dominions ; 
mid as the winds and waves rose and fell by the ex-^ 
f^esfi power of the Deity, the Deity would himself b^ 
to be bhuned, if, tmd^r th6se circumstances, he shouM 
emki^Bkce an oToneous doctrine. After this decl^u- 
lioit he sat down, and with his people waited the re^ 
^It firom heaven. Mahometan missionaries soon aftev 
ai0ved; ajad the natives of Macassar imn^ediately 
fOUhtaced the religion of Mahomet> in which faith they 
continue to Uiis day. 

IV. 
We are told, that when a native of Sumatra beheld a 
clock, and waspiade sensible of its uses, he said, ^^the 
Sim is a machine of a similar construction.^' — ^^J$^% 
who winds it up?" required one of his companions. 
^^ Who but Allah ?" was the reply. The Numidians, 
who counted time by nights and not by days,^ wor- 
shipped both the sun and the moon. The Druids of 
Ireland also worshipped the same luminaries; and 
> Nic. Damasceniu in Excerpt. ValeB. p. 521. 



i^swx$ are the rep^ius^ yet in e?(istepce» en th^ JMHir 
v^ of those 9nountain$» c^S^^XCmc Qrmne) hUlsirf 
the sun. The Athenians^ took.gri^tvdeUf bt in Issk* 
ing in its beams ; and no one, who hm ever been in 
Ciunana, but retains a grateful reniembtaiice of .tU^ 
liours, he has pi^a<^d under an alanosph^e, which die 
Sim colours with tints, worthy the imaginatipiLof dM 
finest poet. On the other hand, there was once a 
people, near Mount Atlas,^ who were accustomed to 
purse the sun^ eveiy morning jtnd eyening, fqr tl« 
scorching power, which 4t possessed. And i^^jfe 
^ome Ethidpians, in commpn with the SabaeajsiA 4^ 
Arabia Felix, consecrate to it the cinnfmon \^em^ 
others^ esteemed it their impla^l^ ep^my. 

The Arabs of South Bartjary pray five times a,dliry^ 
iand though they no longer pay a^oratipn to th^ aw» 
ijiey arejegulated by its motioi^s in the oh^eryi^pm-^i^ 
tib^eir religious duties. At the fir^ blush pf lAOi^ping^ 
th§y thwk heaven for the reposcj, they enjoyed during 
liie night : at the rising of the ^un thj^.prfty to be 
hlessed through the day, begun : at upon they pray 
i^]t the day jnay fipish to the^ profit : at the setting 
i)f the sun they gj[ve thanks for the day past : and at 
evening they pray for a calm and quiet sleep. 

" Let not the sun go down upon thy wrath.^" ,Alr 
jiuding to this command of St. Paul, Bishop Horneck^ 

t Philostrat. in Vit ApoUon. lib. ?i. c. 6. 

• Uerudotus. s IHodorus Sieolus. 

4 Narrative of tlie Shipwreck of the Oswego, p. 145, 

s Ephes. c iv. t* 26. ' 

« On the fifth chapter of St. Mathew, vol, ii, p. 64. 
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re]MeSf from ecclesiastical histoty^ that; two bishops; 
having quarrelled in a most intemperate manner^ one 
of them sent to the other the following message:-** 
f^ Brother, the sun is going down." Upon receivmg 
dus message, the offended bishop forgot his anger, 
ran to the house of his episcopal brother, fell upon 
his neck, and kissed him. 

V. 

Milton compares the joy, succeeding the melan- 
choly of the fallen spirits at the council of their chief, 
to the pleasure elicited, when the sun shines suddenly 
over a ^darkened landscape. Lord Kaims and Mr. 
Burke present also two very fine similies. " We see," 
say&the former,^ *' in the history of mankind^ frequent 
instances of the progress of nations fi'om small to 
great ; but we also see instances, no less frequent^ 
of extensive monarchies being split into many small 
states. Such is the course of human affairs ; states are 
seldom stationary: but, like the sun, are either advanc- 
ing to their meridian, or falling down gradually till 
they sink into obscurity.*' The simile of Mr. Butke,* 
referring to the morning star, not less just in its ap- 
plication, is even more beautiful ; since it' touches one 
of the finest chords of the heart, — *^ It is now sixteen 
years," said he, *^ since I saw the Queen of France, 
then the Dauphiness, at Versailles : and surely never 
lighted on this orb, which it hardly seemed to touch, 

» Sketches, vol. ii.p. 270. 
a Reflections^ p. 112, 
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& UMWe ddightiul vision. I saw her just above the 
horizon, decaratiogand cheering the elevated sph^:^, 
she just began to move in : glittering hke the morning 
star, full of life and splendour and joy. Oh ! what 
a revolution! and what an heart must I have to con- 
template without eoHHion that elevation and lint 
fiiU." 

VI. 

Among the ruins of the ancient city of Thebes 
atill remains a fragment of that basaltic^ statue of 
Memnon, which, many writers attest, sent forth 
harmonious sounds, when first touched by the rays of 
the sun ; as the fountain of Chindara is said to have 
^licted music at the rising, mounting, and setting of 
$he moon.— The fact being supported by Strabo, 
Pliny, Juvenal,^ Pausanias, Tacitus, and Philpstra* 
tus,. it is assuredly not to be doubted^ :— Though 
the art, by which the mysterious symphony was pro- 
duced, still remains an enigma, notwithstanding many 
ingenious attempts at solution.-^The first injury,., this 

* « Philostratus says it was of black marble. In Vit. Apol. ?i. c. 4. 
< Dimidis magics resonant ubi Mem none Cbordae. 

3 There are many inscriptions on this statue, commemoratire of the 
petvons who had heard the sounds :—Among which are those of the 
Tribune Mithridates ; Sabina, the wife of Adrian ; and Publins Bal- 
binns. As the colossal head of Memnon, now in the Britiali Mtfseum, 
bears no resemblance to that of the musical Memnon, it is only snflW 
cient to obsen'e, that it is a noble monument of Egyptian, or, perhaps, of 
Grecian art. 

VOL. IV. O 
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stotue received^ was from Cambys^; wbo cashed k 
to be $awed in two,^ in ordeE to get at.the se^cet. It 
wais afterwards thrown, down by an ealrdiqiiake. 

Meibno^ who was ftibled. to have, been the. son of 
Aurora, the younger sister of the Sun and Moon, 
was represented oh Roman gems, as : bdng drawn bf 
white horses in a rose-coloured chariot, opening the 
gates of heaven ; pouring dews upon the earth, and 
quickening the growth of herbs and plants. Of M em- 
non little certain is known. That he was a kin^ of 
Ethiopia is probable ; and that he was not at the'siege 
of Troy, as many writers assert, is certain. Of his - 
virtues nothing remain: — but his ability is amply 
attested^ by his ^most miraculous invention (ji^iM 
alphabet. * 

. Some have supposed, that the sounds,-ldluded to^ 
were produced by themechanieal impulse of theJSon's 
light. Others that, being hollow, the air was driyen 
out by the rareikcti<m of the mcM»nkig, which occa^ 
sioned the «lisioh of a murmuring sound. Sobqub even 
affect to assert, that it siduted the morning and ev^* 
ing sun differently: — the former with animating 
sounds ; the latter with mel^upholy ottes.T-Pai?wi|i, 
in the true spirit of poetry, describes this statue AS 
sending forth murmurs of indignation^ at the ravages 
ofCambyses. 

Prophetic wbitpert breathed from Sphinx's tongoe ; 
And Memnon's lyre with hofiow nittnJkittM rang. 

1 Paasanias. s phq. ^at. Hist. vii. c. 5$. 



In aiK^lier passage, equally poetical, he makes it view' 
with delight the waters of the Nile, rushing from the 
cataracts of Ethiopia : 

Gigantic Sphinx the circling waves admire ; 
And Memnon hending o'er his broken lyre. 

VII. 

In many parts of the east the custom still remains of 
proclaiming the sun by the sounding of instruments. 
Tbni similar signals were given in Egypt is not to be 
doubted, since the custom is almost as old as solar ado- 
ration itself. That the Sun was Mwshipped in that 
country is equally established : both being rendered 
the more certain by the ceremony of sounding harps 
at sunrise having Seen introduced into Italy by Py- 
thagoras, who had long sojourned with the Egyptian 
magi. The sounding of Memnon's statue, then, might 
have been an artifice of the priesthood ; to effect which 
many methods might have been adopted.^ Either the 
head of Memnon contained wires, like the strings of an 
i£olian harp ; or the sounds might have been pro- 

vBxtract.frain a Louilon Journal^ Dec. 17, ]820.-»'^The BritislL 
ambassador at the court of Rome has received a letter from Sir A. Smith, 
a& English traveller, who is at present at the Egyptian Thebes. He stat^, 
that he has himself examined the celebrated statue of Memnon, ac-' 
companied by a numerous escort. At six in the morning^ he heard, 
very distinctly, the sound so much spoken of in former times ; and 
which has been generally esteemed fabulous. '< One may," he says, 
^' assign to this phenomenon a thousand different causes, before it could 
be supposed to be sknplf the result of a ^rtain arrangement of the 
stones: llie sound proceeded from the Pedestal." 

TliiB* account wantsiAufirmatioii. 

02 ' 
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^ced by the touching of a stone J — ^The observance of 
tiie effects of air upon strings is of high ^tKUquity. 
Horace alludes to it; and the Babylonian Talmud as- 
siu'es us, that the harp of David, being every night 
touched by the North- wind, warbled of itself. Plu- 
tarch and Lucian record, that when the Thracian 
bacchanals murdered Orpheus, his harp was thrown 
into the Hebiiis, with his bleeding head resting upon 
it. The harp, breathed upon by the wind, elicited A 
solemn melody. Borne by the current of the river, it 
arrived at Lesbos ; where the inhabitants, taking it up^ 
buried the head of the poet in the temple of Bacchus; 
and suspended the lyre in that of Apollo. To this 
circumstance Spenser alludes in his ruins of time. 

Descending to a later period, we find Ossian and 
Cassimir^ observing the same enchanting effect.-^ 
*^ The blast came rustling through the hall,'* says the 
fprmer inDarthula, "and gently touched my harp ; 
the sound was mournful and low, like the song of the 

tomb." " My harp hangs on a blasted bough 5" (in 

Berrathon) "the sound of its strings is mournful. 
Does the wind touch thee, O harp ; or is it some pass- 
ing ghost"^?''-— In supposing that the h6ad of Memnon 

, t Part of. these obserrations I sent, some years since, to a periodical 
publicatiun, add they were afterwards inserted in a small essay, written 
by the Poet Bloomflcld, on the Eolian Harp ; en^tled ^*N€tute*i Music,** 
3 Soflora buxi filia sutilis, 
Pendebis alta, barbite, popalo, 
^ Dtun ridit Her, et supinas 
l^oUicitat levis aura frondtB :— «&c. 

Ca$»imr,M.iI.Od.JlI. 
3 Also in Temora :— " Thrice from the winding vale arose the voice of 
death, llje harp& of the bards, untouched, sound mournful ov^ the hiu. 
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elicited sounds, because stringsmight have been plac- 
ed in the throat, or in the mouth of the image, an ob- 
jection might be raised, that if such were the cause,' 
the image would send forth sounds at other times, a» 
well as i?i the morning. Authorities are not wanting 
to prove that it did so. One string would act as well 
as five, in this instance ; for modern experience as- 
sures us, that a single string will sound all the har- 
monic notes besides the unison. But if the wind were 
not permitted to perform this office, the hand of a 
priest, who might regularly conceal himself every 
morning for that purpose in the statue, most certain- 
ly might ; and this is, doubtless, the more likely of the 
two : for Pausanias says, that the sound was similar 
to that of a bow-string 5 breaking with too much ten- 
sion. It is no argument to say, that it is not proba- 
ble, such an artifice should be practised fi-om^the time 
of Strabo to that of Philostratus (two hundred years) ; 
since the hereditaiy practices of priests have descend- 
ed from Lama to Lama, in Tartary, China, and Japan, 
for thousands of years. 

VIII. 

But it is more probable, that the sounds proceeded 
fi'om gently knocking a stone, enclosed at the base, or 
in the bosom of the statue: — some stones naturally 
emitting sound upon being struck by any other body. 
In the labyrinth of Alcathous was a stone, that elicit- 
ed sound, upon being struck ever so lightly ; Grosier 
relates, that some streams abound in stones, which 
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smmd on being touched'; and that they were freqaeQt-, 
]y strung into beads^ in order to form a kind of ma-i 
sical iiistniment* Pausanias also relates^ that he scv7 
at Megara a stone, which, when struck, produced a 
note like the vibrationof the string of an instruments 
And in, one of the pyramids there is still a sarcopha- 
gus resembling ^ altar^ which emits ^ peculfar sound 
when struck with any Jiard substance. , I have -myself 
seen an instance of this kind, near the chapel of St. 
Gowen, situated in an amphitheatre pf ipaarine rocks, 
in the county of Pen^broke. This idea is rendered 
moreprobable by an assertion. of Strabo^ assuring us, 
that the sound issued from the pedestal, and that it re- 
sembled that produced by striking something on a 
hard body. From these accounts it would appear^) 
that the actors in this. pontifical drama did not always 
strike with the same force, nor with the same ma- 
terial. 



CHAPTER III. 



When the sun has quitted the world with reluc- 
tance, and the glow of heaven sits, as it were, upon 
the mountains ; and the whole concave is robed in 
purple majesty, and splendour : — and when 

— ^*- ' in;8ome sequoBtered vftle . 

Th^ YfttLVj woodman spreads his sparing m^al^. 

. • Humboldt having heard of stones, which the missionaries of the 
Oroonoko call Laxas de MuHca, gives rather too fanciful k prolrabilitj 
for the music of Memuon's sutoe. Vide Personal NarAtive, vol. iv. p. 
660. 
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how soft, ho^ lullteg: atid serene, are all the objects 
of the va^t creation !— Then, while the eye jind the 
imagination are ii^dujging. in the contemplation of 
progressive twiUght, the heart vibrates with many 
a gentle impulse^ the pasisions modulate to divine 
repose j and the soul, partaking of the generkl hush 
of Nature, and awed by its solemn imagery^ exalts 
its meditation ;&rbeyoiMl the orbit of the visible 
creaticm: and appearing susceptible of an earthly 
infmortality^ anticipates the sacred character of that 
golden age, to which the virtuous will be called. 

Foy then the serene faculties of the soul are awake, 
and Jfeed on thoughts worthy of paradise. Time 
seems to be our own ; we meditate with satisfaction 
on the evening of life, of which the scene is an 
emblem ; and we feel even capable of ejxclaiming, 
" The portals of eternity are opening ; my life seems 
closing; my heart swells- with tratisport^ and my 
soul feels, as if it were already starting into a new 
existence !" — As to men of the world ! — Let them 
slumber in the midst of these hallowed associations : — 

— And be their rest unmov'd 
By the white moonlight^s dazzling power : — 

ll^one, but the loving and belov'd. 
Should be awake at this sweet hour. Moore. 

.^ An evening calculated to elicit emotions and re- 
flections, commensurate with these, is described by 
Homer (or rather by his translator), in a passage^ 
which, for its solemnity, pathos, and picturesque 
im^gery^ can never be sufficiently admired 1— ^ 
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As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night ! 
O'er heaven's dear azure spreads her sacred light ; 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene. 
And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll ; 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole : 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed. 
And tip with silver every mountain's ]iead : 
llieu shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise^ 
And floods of glory burst from all the skies ! 

Such a scene as this impregnates the imagination 
with the unity of a sublime and pathetic mcn*al. For 
when the mind is enriched and diversified* witit 
science, Qwery object has its beauty j and every 
beauty adorns itself with the colouring of moral elo- 
quence :— 

The passions, to divine repose. 
Persuaded yield : and love and joy alone 
Are waking : — ^love and joy, such as await 
An angel's meditation. 

II. 

To worship Jehovah, under the hope of receiving 
rewards for the homage, is insulting to hig benignity, 
and deserves, for an age of adoration, an eternity of 
disappointment. — Such is not the religion of the heart; 
nor is it the religion, that astronomy teaches us to ac- 
knowledge. The faith of astronomy insinuates itself 
into the soul, like the soft vibrations of the most delicate 
music, emanating from amid the compass and gran- 
deur of the noblest and sublimest of harmonic sounds. 

In this repose of the passions, evening diffuses a fas- 
cinating charm ; and every star, as it were^ become 
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ttie mother of devotion. Watching the emersion of 
Jupiter's' satellites 5 contemplating the two thousand 
five hundred stars in the constellation of Orion ; or view- 
ing the whole capacious firmament 5 — every system, 
that ive see^ hymns, as it were, a perpetual hallelujah* 
The mlAd is ravished and the soiil transported. — Har- 
monizing with all the nobler passions, love assumes 
a chaster character ; and we tiu'n with delight to 
that beautiful passive in Milton, where Adam and 
his companion, arriving at their shady lodge, and 
beholding ^^ the moon's resplendent 'globe and starry 
pole," burst out — , 

— *-*-^ Thou 1^80 mad'st the Digftt, 
Maker omnipotent^ and thou the day \ 

Recalling this sacred passage, the fragment of 
Sappho, preserved by Demetrius Phalareus,^ sinks 
into nothing ! — And, gazing on the vast concave of the 
hemisphere, what are all the mausoleums^ the trlum- 
phid, arches, the palaces, and the pyramids in the 
world? 

WRITTEN IN A GLEN, NEAR VALLE-CRUCIS ABBEY, IN 
THE COUNTY OF DENBIGH. 

Time ; — Sunset. 

Her b let me rest ! — In this sequestered glen. 
Far from the tumults of a giddy world. 
The joys, the hopes, the energies of life, 

Pleas'd, I'd resign. 

Those mountains rude, which rear their heads so high. 



> Vesper omnia fers ; 
Fers viuum,fer8 capram, 
Fers matri .^''^m* 
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And llMMe dark wo^i, tb^it screen f Uptr tiaQt.sides> 

Should shield my monument from northern snows ; 

And that wild stream, which rolls unseen below. 

Should murmur music hear my humble grire. 

Asin oblivions silence! reposed, . '• ' 

Ah I how delighted were my pfeac^ful spirit, ^ ^ 

Should some sweet maid, at midnight's solemn honr, 

(Led by the radiance of th* approving moon,) 

Approach that spot, where^ong in soft rfepbse. 

Pleased t hav^ slfejrt ; and water with Mt tears . • - 

The rose and jASQilne, that aronnd mr^inb 

In chaste, in generous, circling clusters f row. ^ 

While from her lap she scattered flowers around, 

Cuird in the evening from the cottage door 

Of some good peasant. — All around wbuld soiile ; 

And sigh to IcndW, w^t dear^eocbaoting maid, . 

Could be so chaste, so laith^l, i^id so good I 

While from my tomb, with pleasure and regret, . 

My heart would whisper, it was— Juliet. 

in. 

When the evening star sittks gradually behind the 
hill ; and when> rfebig ft^ona among elDuds^ the rmoa 
has thrown her solemn mantle over all nature?; who 
is there with soul, so abject and depraved, that does not 
elevate his thoughts to heaven, and deiiy its architect ? 
The soul acknowledges the powers of poetry; and 
while the various orbs are advancing with silent 
rapidity through the repose of. night, how often do 
we recur to the sublime descriptions of the sacred 
writers ! — In Milton, we behold one of the archan- 
gels leaiding his radiant files, nightly, through the 
confines of heaven, dazzling the moon with their 
splendour ; — and in the Apocalypse* a woman^ wear- 
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iiig twelve stars upon her heady as a cro]wrii; while 
ike sun and the moon are sta]lding;at her feet. In 
one passage of the Pai^adise Iyo^t^ we hehqld Satan 
steering his course among the co^tellations ; and 
i pursuing his. Voyage through, the kingdom of Chaos^ 
and the vast regions of s|)ace, while a bf iflge is thrown 
.over the infinite void. In the Revel^jo'nsa great 
^burning star Mis and embitters the third p^t of the 
•watel*s3:— in another parage a star falls from heaven 
to whom ^re given the keys ibf .hdl^; then at the 
sound of an> ^igel other stars falF; : the. sun^ and 
moon^ are smitten and Jarkened^"^ as. -was. threat- 
ened -to-Egypt in the [days i^ Ezekid/ to. Babylon in 
' those ^of Isaiah,^ and as written to precede the 
second coming of the Christian Messiah J Then, 
reverting to the description of the Evangelist, we 
behold a picture 4of the new Jerusalem^: — vrdlls of 
jasper; gates of peart; streets of tran^pareht gold ; 
walls with emeralds, sapphires, beryls, and ame% 
thysts ; — all illumined with a light, &r surpassing that 
of the sun. 

IV. 
Autumn, — the most solemn andafiectingseasonof tte 
year, — succeeds: and the soul, dissolvii^, asitwer^ 
into a spirit of melancholy enthusiasm, acknowiedga^ 
that silent pathos, which governs without subduing 
the heart. For Nature, as it were, robes herself in » 

» amp. viii. V. 10, 11. 9 Ch. ix., v. i. 3 Ch. vi., v. 13. 

4 Ch. viii,, V. 12. 5 Ezekfel zxxii., v. 7. 

" ^ Isaiah ziii., v. 10* Joel ii., v. 31, iii., v. 15. 

K 7 Aets ii., V. 20« Matt, zxiv., v* 29. . 8 Ber. xad. 
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more st^er maatle; the mountains assume a de^er 
hue; the torrent a bolder swell; the woods vary the«a- 
selyes with every tint ; and the clouds roll themselves 
into a thousand magnifieent volumes. 
. This season, sosacred to the enthusiast^ has beoi, inall 
ages, selected by the poet and the moralist, as a theme 
for poetic descriptton, and moral reflection : since »qw, 
ail nature, verging towards old age, reminds the youi^ 
as well as the old, of the shortness of life, and :the cer- 
tainty of its decay. This reflection gave occasion to 
many of the ancient poets, to draw a compansoii 
between the regular march of the season^, and the 
progress of the life of man :— and, ^ince they were un^ 
enlightened on the argument of futurity, the sulject 
in their hands became pensive and ungrateful; Me- 
lancholy allusions to the renovation of natural objects 
and the eternal sleep of man, are, therefore, but too 
frequent among the ancient po^ts. A striking instance 
4)f which occurs in the poem of Moschus on the death 
of Bion, so well imitated by Horace, in the eighth ode 
of his fourth book. To these complaints the wholedoc- 
trine of the christian testament furnishes a beautiful re- 
ply, and innopart of that consolatory book more than in 
Jhe writings of St. Paul. Whatever may have been his 
reading, and whatever may be his faith, we may tri- 
unkpbdntly challenge the boldest of critics to produce 
a jK>em, more admirable in tjie choice of language ; 
more abounding in that union of the solemn and mag- 
nificent in manner J and more px'oductive of sublimity 
of feeling, than the 15 th Chapter of St. Paul's Epistle 
to the Corin&ians. . Had it been written by Mahomet, 
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even Loilth must have confessed, that Mahomet 
had exceeded the silblimity of Job; and been 
touched with holier fire, than even Isaiah himself. 
To us, whose hopes of immortality rest upon a firmer 
basis. Autumn, presenting nothing from analogy, that 
ought to excite our fears, or to weaken our attach- 
ments^ affords addition^ argument for our hopes, 
by animating our prospects with the promise of eter- 
nal spring. 

V. 

Awed by the progress of time. Winter, ushered 
into existence by -the howling of storms, and the rush- 
ing of impetuous torrents, and conteix^)lating, with 
ihe satisfaction of a giant, the ruins of the year, still 
affords ample food for enjoyments, which the vulgar 
never dream of, if sympathy and association diiAise 
their attractive spells around us ! In the bosom of re- 
tirement, how delightful is it to feel exempt from the 
mean intrigues, the endless difficulties and tumults, 
which active life ensures; and which retirement 
enables us so well to contemplate through the teles- 
cope of recollection. When seated by the chearfiil 
fire among friends, loving and beloved, our hopes, 
our wishes, and our pleasures are concentrated; the 
soul seems imparadised in an enchanted circle ; and 
the world,-— vain, idle, and offensive as it is, — presents 
nothing to the judgment, and little to the imagina- 
tion, that can induce the enlightened or the good to 
regi-et, that the knowledge, they possess of it, is chiefly 
from the report of others ; or from the tumultuous 
murmur, which, from a distance, invades the tran- 
quillity of their retreat, and operates as a discord in a 
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soft sonata. These are the moments, which affectum 
mor^ than alt the harmony of Italy, or all the melody 
of Scotland 5 — moments, m which we appear almost 
to emulate the gods in happiness. 



CHAPTER IV. 

- Perpetual changes glide on in eternal continuity. 
Plants spring up spontaneously among the ruins' 
of conflagrated cities; — tallies rise to mountains.; — 
mountains sink to'vallies ; — the ending of Summer is 
the foiegiiining of Autumn*; and in the womb of Winter 
are secreted the embtyos oT Spring: Flowers acquire 
new colours, as they expand; red changes to blue; 
blue to yellow ; yellow to white*; and white to purple.' 
The ocean leaves a sandy shore and gains upon a 
rojrfqr one^ : where once it rolled with violence now 
bloom innumerable flowers : and fields, formerly 
waving with harvests, now viegetate with marine 
plants and fossils. 

Shells from a slimy liquid harden into pearls; from 
p'earls they crumble into dust. The chrysalis, as some' 
onfe'hgis etegantly obsei^ved, is the cradle of the Mt- 
terfly, at the very moihent, that it becomes the tomb 
of the caterpillar. " Change is the great Lord of the 
universe," says Feltham*; *^and time is the agent, 
which brings all things under his dominion.*^ Em- 

> A great portion of the Coromandel coast was gradually formed by 
the retirement of the sea ; and the lower districts of Bengal have also the 
9taat origin. 

. ? Ip^his llefolves ;-ra negleotfid book, which, with all its quidntness, is : 
in)rt]i a thousand iogots of gold. Vide also Spenser : Faerie Queene. b; f ii. . 
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pires, like men, move also iii funerial profession; 
and i^45tems^frphilosophy, with the exception of those 
rela^g to laorals &ad geometry, have experienced a 
similar fate ; from Zoroaster to Aristotle ; from Py-* 
thagoras to Bacon ; from Des Cartes to Newton. 

Islands have iinmerged out of the bosom of the sea^ ; 
whole dontinehts have, on the contrary, been torn 
asunder ; rocks have been shattered into precipices j 
and cities melted into lakes: while the largest monu- 
mjBnt of human industry imdpride constitutes a tomb! 

Hiere have not been wanting some even to suppose,' 
that-mouhtains may lose at one time, and recover what 
Uiey lost at another^; either after the manner of vege- 
tables, or by the operktioh of internal volcanoes.—* 
iSlian says, that it was the general opinion, in his 
time, that Mounts Parnassus, Olympu^ and Etna, had 
miieh dinunished in size ; and it is an undoubted fact, 
diat4)ne of the Downs, m the Isle of Wight, has de- 
cre^§ed in heig^it withiij^ thp knowledge of many peyr- 
6on§ i^ that island. Qn the other ha^d, Euripides 
calls Etna ^^ the mother of mountains^;'' and the 
epithet is applied with singular felicity, if we may 
credit the assertion of Kircher, that the quantity of 
m^tter^ expectorated by that mountain, exceed^ 

t In 1707 a new island rote oat of the sea near Santorine, with sereral 
volcanic explotlonfc of great violence. Payne^s Geographical EsttractSf 
p. 252:— and what is still more curious, an island, which was throwd 
up in 1783 at a little distance from Iceland, in 1785 totally disappeared; 

• Theophrastus— inPhilOtp* 513. 

3 Moote Victoria '* the most beautiful of her children." 
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twenty times the original size of its own bulk' ! The 
birch tree^ in a similar manner, bleeds^ when deeply 
wounded, so copiously, that the matter^ is sidd to 
equal the weight of the whole tree and root. 

11. 

The shepherds of Abruzzo drive their flocks to the 
plains of Apulia in winter, as they did in the days of 
Horace and Varro 5 but what a mighty change has 
time eflfected in the general aspect of the country ! 
'* Change is indeed the Lord of the universe." Such is 
the fate of the earth ; such the fate of vegetables y such 
the fate of animals; and such the fortune of. towns, 
cities, countries, and empires ! 

In many parts of Egypt, Syria, and the East, little is 
thereto relieve the eye, but ruined towns and villages,, 
lying like skeletons of large animals. Where is (Jazna ? 
—once the capital of a mighty empire ? In vain do we 

> Kircher :— Mund : v. i. 202. Borellus of Pisa having visited Mount 
firna in 1669, in order to analtze the matter expectorated, calculated 
lliat if it had been extended in length and breadth npoii the surface of 
thif ten-aqueous part of the Globe, it would, taking 1000 paces to a mile, 
llave more than four times covered the earth. Burnett, ij. 82. Dion 
ChssIus says, that the ashes from Vesuvius, during the eruption in the 
reign of Titus Vespasian, were carried over the Mediterranean not only 
into Egypt, hut into Syria— Lib. Ixvi. Signor Reeupero calculated, that 
the lowest lav& of Mount Etna must have issued from that mountain 
vpw'ards of 14,000 years ago. Brydone relates, that a Sicilian writer of 
credit, SigDorMassa, had visited a bed of lava at Catania eight yeart 
after the eruption of 1669, and that in many places i was still warm** 

• Travels, Sicily and Malta^ p. 81. 
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search for it in the map of Asia. Nazareth is dwindled 
toa village.* Catbrnuitm, in former times the metropo- 
Ks of Galilee, has falfilled the prophecy, and how con- 
sists of only six fishermen's huts ; — and where flows 
the waters of the lake Asphaltites, oncie flourished ^ 
more than thirteen cities.^ Tridat, formerly the most 
delightful spot in Cyprus, and breathing every charm 
of pastoral comfort, is now a dreary, cheerless, and 
infectious marsh. Th^ territory of Campania,^ pro- 
ducing a double spring of flowers, and once so fruit- 
fiil, that Pliny called it, *^ the work of Nature in the 
height of her felicity,'* is now desolate: andENKA, once 
^ fruitfiil, that Diana and Minerva were fabled to 
ihhabit it six months every year, is now a marsh, full 
of toads and watier-reeds. The Lbontinb fields, so' 

* 1 This idllage will be long remembered for a conversation between 
Dr. Clarke and an Arat»» wbom the Franciscan Friars bad taught 
Itidian. ** Beggan In England are bappter, far better, than we 
poor Arabs."— ** Why better?"— " Happier," returned the Arab,- 
"' because they five under a good government j better, becaose they will 
n6t endure a 1i>ad one." 

< Stfabb, lib. Ixvl. In the reign of Tiberius, says Suetonius, twelve 
cities of Asia were destroyed by "an earthquake. Suet, in Vit, Tib. vi. — 
This was the great convulsion of nature, which is recorded in the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, as occurring at the^ tftne of the Crucifixion. St, Mat. 
ch. 27. V. 51. The fact is confirmed by Tacitus : Ann.lib, lO. c. 47. 
aAd 'bf rtiny'. libJ ll . cap. 86l 

3 Tbus Lucius Floms ,— Omnttim, non modo Italid, ■ ted toto orbe 
tMaritin puWhefrima Campania ptaga ett: ni?nl molHus ccbIo i denique 
biiflaribut vemat; nikU uhtritkt wlot ideo Libiri Ctreritqae eertameh 
dieitur. L. Flor. lib. i. c. K. 

VOL. IV. P 
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highly extolled by Cicero, and now called the plains 
of Catania, are little frequented, less cultivated, and 
present a curious and melancholy medley of every de- 
scription of flowerjs, growing among miniature forests 
of weeds and thistles. 

Nor bleat of sheep may now, nor sonnd of pipe 
Soothe the sad plains of once sweet Arcady, 
The shepherd's kiogdom. 

The Fleece, book i., p. 521. 

The nation of Solymi? — so entirely was it de- 
stroyed, even in the time of Pliny, the naturalist, that 
no traces remained of it. Its vineyards had become 
desolate, and its sons had perished. The city ofYBii 
has been a solitude, for nineteen hundred years;— 
Etruria, once the scene of heroic achievements, is 
now a desert 5 and the roses, so celebrated by Au- 
sonius, no longer decorate the ruins of P(Bstum} 
Shapeless masses — monuments of the power of Gen- 
seric, king of the Vandals,— now occupy the spot, 
where Hannibal lost the fruits of victory, among 
streets, palaces, and public buildings, which even 
surpassed those of Rome itself. 

m. 

Corinth ? — a comparatively modem city, in which 
only two capitals remain of that order, to which its 
name was given : and in vain the Nereids lament its 
destruction in the epigrams of Perdiccas. 

> Capun. 
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This fkte attended ancient cities^ much more fre- 
quently than modern ones. Hence arose the minute- 
ness, which gives such value to Herodotus. '^I shall^ as 
I proceed, describe the smaller cities and larger com- 
munities," says he }^ *' for many of these, at present pos- 
s^sed neither of opulence or power, were formerly 
splendid and illustrious : others, even within my own 
remembrance, have risen from humility to grandeur. 
From my conviction, therefore, of the precarious 
nature' of human felicity^ they shall all be respectively 
described." Sparta? — It is occupied by the hut of 
a goatherd, whose wealth, says Chateaubriand, con- 
sists in the grass, that grows upon the graves of Agis 
and Agesilaus> Sparta no longer remembers Lycur- 
gus;— while in the solitudes of Asia, innumerable 
cities, whose fabrics were beautiful and magnificent, 
have pulverized like the dust of insects. 

Vbnafro has been twice destroyed by earthquakes ; 
once by fire ; and twice depopulated by the plague. In 
what condition is the city of Delos, and the island, 
on which it was situated : an island, so celebrated 
by Pindar and Callimachus, and once the richest in 
all the ancient world ? The city is a confused mass 
of rubbish ; and the island totally destitute and aban- 
doned :— without a temple — and without a hut ! All 
that remain of the ancient part of Tbntyra, are two 
gates and four temples; while the isle of Elephantine 
i$ covered in its south part with ruins half buried 
beneath the soil. 

» Clio V. Beloe. 

p2 
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IV. 

A multitude of palaces are still to be seen, at the 
bottom of the sea, in the neighbourhood of Baia 
and PuteoU ; and Gaurus, once the most fruity 
mountain in all Italy^ now smokes with sulphur: 
while HBRcuukNBUM and Pompeii lie concealed 
b^ieath large beds of lava. Dion Cassius informs 
us, that these two pities we^e destroyed in the 
first eruption of Vesuvius 5 the endeavour to investi- 
gate the causes of which occasioned the death of the 
elder Pliny. From the silence of Pliny the younger, 
however^ the account of Dion Caseins has been made 
a subject of doubt.^ But this silence is no argument. 
For it was not the duty of that orator to give Tacitu^: 
a general description of the whole catastrophe, attend- 
ing that remarkable eruption ; and of which Tacitus 
was, there is little doubt, as well informed as him- 
self ;; but only that part of which he was a witness, 
(quorum pars fuit;) and which affected him in so seri- 
ous » point as the loss of an uncle. The portion of Taci- 
tus, in which this event was recorded, has been lp$t^ 

> Some have attempted to prove, that neither Pompeii nor Herculaaeom 
were overwhelmed by the lava of Vesuvius ; but by a rising of the walefs 
of Khe Mediterranean i which deposited over them stratified rocMs* 

« That historians should still assert^ that this eruption of Vestwiui. 
was the first visitation, with which it had been agitated, will be suffi- 
ciently curious to those, who will take the trouble to consult critically, 
the following referential passages.— DIcm/. Sie, lib. v. c. 21.— f'l/rw 
vhu, lib. ii. c. S.-^Siralto, lib. v^— Should the reader entertalB a vdsh to 

form 



• Pbilosoph. Mag. vol« li. 
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If we are to doubt the evidence of hiiStorians 
because their facts are not confirmed by others, 
we may call in question many of the most important 
events, recorded in the history of the world. Several 
incidents, related by Suetonius and Velleius Pater* 
fculus, are passed over by Tacitus ; and Livy gives no 
account of innumerable particulars mentioned by Pltt«- 
tarch :-— while the confliagration idf Alexandria, which 
is so particularly described by Abulfaragius, is not even 
alluded to by Eutychius. Voltaire omits a multitude 
of important events in his general history; Robert- 
i^on is exceedingly deficient, both in faetH and autho- 
rities ; and Plutarch, in his life of Csess^, overlooks all 
the events, related in the third and sixth books of that 
great general's Commentaries. Quintilian omits the 
name of Polybius, in his enumei'ation of historians; 
and Dion Cassius himself, who records the eruption, 
that gave occasion to these remarks, has omitted the 
event of Hadrian's voluntary resignation of Trajan's 
conquests : — one of the most important instances of 
prudential policy, recorded in history ! 

form some adequate idea of the ornaments of Herculanenm, lie may coti- 
stitt with acirantage, Di Sronzi tft Ereolano, pubtUbed at Naples, iu 
aine rolames, folio. He Will find it iu tbe library of the London Instiui- 
tloB. A Neapolitab writer insists, as we have obsenred in the preceding 
note, that no eraption of Vesuvios took place at the time alluded to; 
and that Pompeii and Hercolaneum were most probably destroyed 
by an overflow of water, whkh covered them with a bed of papillo ; 
similar to that whicii is formed every day by the waves on the shore 
of the Bay of Naples. It is certainly very cnrions^ that in the im- 
perial library at Vienna there should be a map of the Itinerary of 
I'heodosius, of the fourth century, in whicl^are set down on parcameot 
the cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum ;— supposed to have been de- 
stroyed ttir«e eenturies befbre. 
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Ferrara was so ruined in the time ^f Misson^* that 
it was said to haVe had more houses than inhabitants : 
and so poor and desolate^ that it could not be seen 
without compassion. The once powerful city of Tar- 
QuiNii is sunk into a field for com ; and the plough 
frequently turns up medals, intaglios^ and fragments 
of inscriptions. On the sea-shore, near Puzzioli/ are 
also found seals, coins, cornelians, and agates ; bear- 
ing impressions of ears of corn, grapes, and vine 
branches 5 — ants, eagles, and other animals. These 
are thrown up by the waves after violent storms; 
and commemorate the magnificence of a city, now 
forming part of the great bed of the ocean. 

What were the feelings and reflections, my Lelius, 
of your fiHend Eustace, among the ruins of Pompsii ? 
Can any thing be more beautifiil than his description 
of them ? It is a passage assuredly uniting all the 
enthusiasm of Petrarch to the delicacy and elegance 
of Cicero. ** The ruins of Pompeii," says he, ^^ pos- 
sess a secret power, that captivates and melts the 
soul ! In other times, and in other places, one single 
edifice, a temple, a theatre, a tomb, that had escaped 
the wreck of ages, would have enchanted us ; nay an 
arch, the remnant of a wall, even one solitary column 
was beheld with veneration : — but to discover a single 
ancient house, the abode of a Roman in his privacy, 
the scene of his domestic hours, was an object of fond 

i MissoD, vol. i. p. 315. « Missou, vol. i. p. 439. 
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but hopeless longing. Here not a temple, nor a 
theatre, nor a house, but a whole city, rises before us, 
untouched, unaltered, the very same as it was eight- 
een hundred years ago, when inhabited by Romans. 
We range through the same streets; tread the very 
same pavement; behold the same walls; enter the 
same doors; and repose in the same apartments. 
We fire siwrounded by the same objects; and but of 
the same windows we contemplate the same scenery, 
[n the midst of all this not a voice is heard; not 
even the sound of a foot, to distiirb the loneliness 
of the place, or to interrupt his reflections. All around 
is silence; not the silence of solitude and repose, but 
of death and devastation ; the silence of a great city 
without one single inhabitant : 

<< HotTombique animos, simul ipsa silentia terreut."^ 
The streets are paved with lava; the houses are 
richly inlaid with Roman and Mosaic pavements; 
and even the names of their ancient inhabitants still 
remain inscribed over the doors. 

VI. 

Little more than a few huts, rising among ruins, 
denote the splendour of ancient Sardis ^; and Ua- 
j[^usH is now lost in dust? ; though it was once the 
capital of the kingdom of Karasm. In the year 1221 

I Virg* £D' book ii. Eustace, vol. ill. p. 57. 8ro. 

a Chandler's Travels in Asia Minor, p. 253. 

3 The sands of the Lybian Desarts, driven by the west winds, have left 

no lands capable of tillage on any parts of the western banlcs of the 

Nile, not sheltered bjr mountains. The encroachment of these sands on 

soils, which were formerly iuhfibited and cohivated, is evidently seen. 

M. 
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the Mungols put one hundred thousand of its mhabi- 
tants to the sword\; and in 1388 Tamerlane^ caused 
it to be razed y and the land^ on which it stood^ to be 
sowed ^it^ barley. Damascus is the olde^ dty ifi 
the world, that bears its driginal name. It was in 
existence in the time of Abraham ; and'Josephus says 
it was biuit by Uz, the son of Shem, the grandson of 
Noah. It still reUuns much of its ancient beauty. 
The ancient splendour of Lambsse, however, is at- 
tested only by its Corinthian pillars ; its {unphitheatre ; 
and its temple of the Ionic order. Who^ in the vil- 
lage of Balbait, would recognize flie city of BusiRis f 
Its ruin^, proud as they are, and exhibiting exquisite 
specimens of beauty, as they do, are but &int outlines 
of its celebrated temple. 

VII. 

Tyre, of ^^ perfect beauty,"^ whose merchants 
were princes,* and styled ^^ th^ honourable of the 

M. Denou informs us \n the accoout of his travels in Lower and Upper 
Egypt, that summits of the ruins of ancient cities, buried under these 
sands, still appear externally ; and that, but for a ridge of mountains, 
called the Lybian chain, which borders the left bank of the Nile, and 
fo/rma, i^ the parts where it rises, a barrier against the invasion oi these 
sands, the shores of the river, on that side, would long sipce have ceasefl 
to be habitable. Notbiug can be more melancholy, says tliis traveller> 
than to walk over villages, swallowed up by the sand of the desert, to 
trample underfoot their roofs, to strike against the summits of thefr 
minarets, to reflep|;> Itbat yonder w^re cultivated fields, that there grew 
trees, that here wer« even the dwellings of men, and that all has 
?aQished."'-TX>« Luc, Mfrcure de France, Sept, \^iS7 r^ame^on. . 
} lig Croix, Hist. Oenglps Kh&n, p. 256. 
f Hist. TivutLV B^k> vol. i p. 306. 3 Bzekie), ch. xvf'il r. 3. 
4 TMr ships wier^ freqinently of ceflftr ; the benches of ivory ^ ^n» 
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earth/'^ once the emporium of the East and a mart for 
llie West, is now a rock for fishermen to diy their nelfts 
upon! — Such is its condition, a^d such was the pro-- 
phesy of Ezekiel.^— In a similar state of decay m 
SinoN, the most ancient of maritime cities; iUus^ 
trious for its wealth ; for the sobriety and industry 
oi its inhabitants; for the wisdom of its coimcils;; 
and for its skill in commerce, geography, and astro- 
nomy. Who can trace the power and splendour of 
ancient Carthage, once, as Strabo informs us, forty 
miles in circumference, and which took seventeen 
days in burning, in the small village of Melcha?^-*^ 
Not a column of porphyry or of granite remains. 

SvRAcusB, ^ one time manning powerful fleets, 
and reusing large armies within its walls, is little more 
than an extensive heap of ruins and rubbish. — ^Where, 
too, is the city of Memfhi s ? — Etiam periere ruiruB. 
"T^o three travellers agree as to the place on which 
it stood : while a solitary obelisk alone, overlooks 
the fragments once belonging to the Egyptian Hblio- 
poLis. Fragments, attesting, with most Egyptian 
ruins, a people, who loved peace so well, that they 
kept armies only for their defence ; whose learning 
and arts brought even Greece for a pupil; and 
whose empire, says Bossuet,'^ had a character, dis- 
tinct from every other. 

embroidered linens of Egypt was used for sails ;— and their canopies 
were of scarlet and purple sillc.^Ezekiel, ch. xxvii. 

> Isaiah, ch.xziii. ▼. 8. « Ezekiel, ch.sxvi. v. 5, 14, 

3 Univ. Hist, part iii. Progression of Empires. 
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Ephesus, called in ancient times " the most 
illustrious;" a city once possessing a temple, adorned 
by Scopas and Praxiteles, and boasting of pillars, 
formed by the manual labour of kings,' is now be- 
come the habitation of a few herdsmen and shep- 
herds, who find a shelter from the inclemency of 
the weather, beneath its mighty masses of crumbling 
walls :— awful and affecting monuments of sublu- 
nary grandeur !—Balbbc has long been employ- 
ed as a miserable receptacle for a few poor, wh6 
cultivate maize, water-melons and cotton. There is 
hot a column of marble among its fragments, that 
does not tell a melancholy history. They present the 
boldest plan ever exhibited in architecture.*— The 
hundred gates of Thkbbs?^ awfiil and magnificent 

> Vide Ruins of Heliopolis. London^ 1757, p. 6, fol. 
9 « Very imperfect ideas can be formed of the extensive ruins of 
Ttiebes, even from the accounts of the most skilful and accurate tra- 
Tellers. — It is absolutely impossible to imagine the scene displayed, 
without seeing it. The most sublime ideas, that can be formed from 
the most magnificent specimens of our present architecture, would give 
a very Incorrect picture of these ruins j for such is the difference, not 
only in magnitude, but in form, proportion^ and construction, that 
even the pencil can convey but a faint idea of the whole. It appeared 
to me like entering a city of giants, who, after a long conflict, were all 
destroyed, leaving the ruins of their various temples, as the only 
proofe of their former existence. The temple of Luxor presents to 
the traveller, at once, one of the most splendid groups of Egyptian 
grandeur. If bis attention be attracted to the north side of Thebes by 
the towering remains, that project to a great height above the wood of 
palmtrees, he will gradually enter that forest-like assemblage of mins 
of temples, columns^ obelisks, colossi, sphynxes, portals, and an endless 
number of other astonishing objects, that will convince him at once 
. • . . of- 
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are they in their ruins ! — Persspolis ? — Its majestic 
pillars attest its pristine splendour; its fragments 
afford innumerable nests and dens for beasts and 
birds of prey, for toads and serpents, and other nox- 
ious reptiles.— When a learned orientalist, now living, 
first beheld these ruins, he assured me, he was for ^ 
«omie time unable to speabt-JJie^f £|x»idJ!liM»3^ C^ 
and the ^^ Golden Babylon,*' the most populous and 
most magnificent cities, that ever adorned the earth, 
retain not even a stone to tell the melancholy history 
of their fate ! — Babylon, ^^ the glory of kingdoms, 
the beauty of Chaldees, shall never be inhabited, nor 
shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation.— 
The Arabian shall not pitch his tent there ; neither 
shall the shepherds make their folds there ; but wild 
beasts of the desert shall be there ; and their dens 
shall be fiiU of dolefiil creatures/*^ — Babylon, built by 

of the impossibility of a description. On the west side of the Nile, 
still the traveller finds himself among the wonders. The temples of 
Oournon, Memnouinm, and Medinet Aboo, attest the extent of th<K 
great city on this side. The unrivalled colossal figures in tiie pl^ns 
of Thebes, the number of tombs excavated in the rocks, those in the 
great valley of the kings, with their paintings, mummies, sarcophagi, 
figures, &c. are all objects, worthy of the admiration of (he traveller ; 
who will not fkil to wonder how a nation, which w^ ooce so great 
as to erect these stupendous edifices, could so far fall into oblivion, 
that even their language and writing are totally unknown to us."— Bel- 
zoni's Narrative, p. 37, 38. 

. » «* He will stretch out his hand against the north, and destroy Assy- 
ria: and will make Nineveh a desolation, and dry like a wilderness : 
and flocks shall lie down in the midst of her : all the beasts of the 
vations."— Zephaniab, ch. ii. v. 12, 13. 

9 Isaiah, ch. xiii. v. 19, &c. 
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Semiramki, wds first iiyured by Cynis^ who, diverth^ 
the £uphrates9 ccmverted the neighbouring country 
into a morass. — Darius Hystaspes lowered its walb 
and demoli^ed its gates : gates formed of brass ; 
and walls so thick, that six chariots could run abfeast^^ 
— Then followed the building of Seleucia, and the 
conflagration of the Parthians. In the time of Pant* 
sanias nothing remained but the ruins of its walls 
and temples. It became a park for diose kings of 
Persia, who succeeded to its ruins, after the Parthian 
empire was destroyed, to keep their wild beasts in' : 
in 1173, some ruins of Nebuchadnezzar's palace only 
remained ^; in the days of Texeira, these were re- 
duced to a few footsteps v — now, even the dust, into 
which its fragments pulverized, have long been 
wafted to the Deserts. — ^Its Site has neither name nor 
remnant.*— The country, round this city, was once 
a paradise. The soil, says Quintus Curtius, and 
Niger, was so fhiitfid, that it produced corn twice ti 
year : — and the herdsmen were accustomed to drive 

1 As the walls of Pekin are seventy-five feet htgh, end so broad, that 
It i» guarded by sentinels on horseback, should Pekin gradually experience 
the &te of Thebes, Memphis, and Nineveh, it will present^ for a series 
of ages, a mass of n^ins, the most wonderful, that ever th6 world saw. 

« St. Jerome, (tKmeut. in Isaiae, cap. 13, 14. 

3 Benjamin's de Tndela. Itinerarium, p. ,96. 

4 Since this was written, Mr. Rich has publiffbed two volumes on Bft- 
bylon. He found the whole face of the country covered with vestigef 
of buildings, brfck Walls, and a vast succession of mounds of rubbish : 
among Which is only one tree ; which is an evergreen, resembling the 
lignum vitas. Vait ruitis commence at Mohatwil, nine miles from Hel- 
lab, and ^bout thirty-eight miles from Bagdad: and these ruins, he 
«ays, arethe ruins of the ancient Babylon. 
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thet)r cattde from pasliure^ lest they sbould die cist^ 
ttety, Straho asseirts^ that it was covered with palms; 
and ^' 9S for Its miltet and wheat^f' says Herodotus^ 
who travelled thither, " the former grows to the 
height of a tree, and the latter produces more dian 
two hundred fold; Of. all regions, that I have seen,'^ 
continues he, ^* this is the most excellent," 

Vim 

Palmyra, once a paradise in l^e centre of inhospitei* 
ble deserts, the pride of Solomon, the capital of Zeno<- 
bfa, and the wonder and admiration of all the East^ 
now lies ^' majestic though in ruins !'* Its glory wi- 
thered, time has cast over it a sacred grandeur;^ 
softened into grace. History, by its silence, mourns 
its melancholy destiny; while immense n^asses and 
stupendous columns denote. the spot, where once titie 
splendid city of the desert reared her proud and 
matchless towers. Ruins are the only legacy, the 
destroyer left to posterity^ Beholding, on all sides, 
a wide and abandoned waste^ that loses, itself in an 
interminable horizon,, tiie eye rests on disfigured 
capitals, entablatures, and pilasters, all of Parian 
Tfhiteness; which, exhibiting^, in various quarters,^ 
broken and.disjointed^skeletons of a%ly, once the 
seat of a mighty empire^ the imagination luxuriates in 
a thousand elevated contemplations; — ^The dream^ of 
life assumes a more sublime character; — and, behold*^ 
ing the noblest labours- of man, the pride of ;his heart, 
and^he finestmonuments of bis geniui^ lyingprostrate 
andin rains, desolateand deserted; the mind recog- 
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nizes the progressiou of time ; and, reposing on these 
last witnesses, as it were, of human duration, the 
memory glides, in solemn awe, to dwell on the walls 
of Babylon ; the ramparts of Nineveh ; the hundred 
gates of Thebes ; the seven-fold walls of Ecbatana ; 
apd the solemn wrecks, that still survive the fortune of 

PSRSBPOLIS. 

IX. 

Indulging these associations, the soul, impressed 
with sublime imagery, loses itself in the unfathom- 
able depth of infinite duration. Striking, — august,-^ 
romantic, and magnificent,— they form at once a 
sepulchre of human labour, and a monument of hu- 
man genius : — affording the noblest subjects for 
meditation in the vastness of their bulk, and in the 
greatness ,of their manner : — yet bearing ample evi- 
dence of inevitable ruin. 

The melancholy and interesting fate of Jerusalem 
has a character of its own. Once the pride of 
Western Asia, it has often sat, as it were, silent, 
solitary, and desolate, amid the ruins of her walls 
and temples. Judah, being led into captivity and 
rendered tributary, Jerusalem, as the prophet Isaiah 
most affectinriy expresses it, '^ sat as a widow ; 
the tears vr00 on her cheeks ; and her daughters 
were in bitterness." Though often ruined, and once 
furrowed with the plough, fortune has never entirely 
forsaken her! She has risen from her ashes, and 
still lives; ^^ shorn of her beams,'* it is true, but 
deriving consolation fi-om her former greatness. The 
destriiction of Jerusalem by Titus! History pre- 
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sents no parallel. Previous to the siege, the. city 
was a prey to the most intolerable ana^rchy ; robbers 
liaving broken into it, and filled almost every house 
with thieves, assassins, and broilers of every descrip- 
tion. The best citizens were thrown into prisons, 
and afterwards murdered : without even so much 
as a form of trial. At this time Titus appeiu'ed' 
before the gates 3 a vast multitude having previously 
arrived in the city to celebnite the feast of the Pass- 
over. During this celebrated siege there were no 
less than three earthquakes ; and an aurora borealis 
terrified the inhabitants with forms, which their fears 
and astonishment converted into prodigies of armies, 
fighting in the air, and flaming swords hanging over 
their temple. They were visited with a plague, so 
dreadfiil, that more than one himdred and fifty thou- 
sand were persons were carried out of the city, at the 
public charge, to be buried ; and six hundred thour- 
sand were cast out of the gates and over the walls ! — ^A 
famine ensued ; and so horrible was the want, that 
a bushel of corn sold for six hundred crowns : the 
populace were reduced to the necessity of raking 
old excrement of horses, mules, and oxen, to satisfy 
their hunger; and a lady of quality even boiled her 
own child, and ate it !— a crime so^quisite, that 
Titus vowed to the eternal gods, that he would bury 
its infamy in the ruins of the city. He took it soon 
rfter by storm : — the plough was drawn over it; and 
with the exception of the west wall and three towers, 
not one stone remained above another. Ninety- 
seven thousand persons were, made captives^* and 
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one miUion one hundred tibomand perished, dining' 
tiie^ege.V Th06e> ma^ caiptivesy teing sold to 
several nations^ were dUpersed'over a great portion 
of the ancient world ; andifrom them are descended 
the present race of Jews, ^mttered^ singly, and in 
detached portion)^ in every province of Europe, and 
i^ many districts of Africa- and Ada^ Thus ter<« 
minated this memorable siege !~a siege, the results 
of which meet the eye in every JeW we see.^ 

« Vespasian, 16 imtnonalize the sacking of Jerusalem, etampied seireral 
medals in silver atid^ld, in wbi4h Uta^and himself were represented 
oaone side, and a fehuHe on the other, sitting in a melancholy a^tode' 
under a plane tree ; and with the spoils of the city decorated the temple 
of peace. Trajan erected ah arch to Titus, in memory of this victory. 
Under tliis aroh the Jews never pass :— It still remains ; and Is said to 
ediibit a thousand beauties* In the grand picture of the Prophett, in' 
the Sistine Chapel, Jeremiah is re^^ented, as eSrhaasted by ladientMioii»^ 
mourning over the ruins Of Jerusalem. ^It is alluded toby Fuseli^ p. 128«' 

9 Solomon's Temple was built in the year 1008 before Christ ;«-*The 
second temple was finished under Darius in 515;— the third by' 
H^rodiiil9. 'Riis temple was destroyed by Titus, A.D. 70^ ; and^Ju- 
lian attempted to rebuild it in the year 363. After the de^triietion <tf ' 
Jerusalem, Adriaa rebuilt the cityA.D. 130, and changed its name to 
^lia Capitolina. Two years afterwards the second Jewish war commen- 
cied, which lasted three years ; and finished in the final banishment of* 
the Jews from Jtidea. Previous to the distruetiori of their city, the Jews 
were a remidtable people. We are told by I^ilostriaHrtj*' that thtey 
were aliens to tb^pit of the world; and that even thek* neighbours 
were less stranger^R the p^ple of Susa and Bsetiea, than they were to ^ 
them. Even Josephus bears testimony to the impracticability of his country- 
men; So many^ villahiles prevailed in the city, that the Jewish historian 
sayf^4nakc sorrow ttf iiSifaeart, '' 1 verily believe; that had notthe'Ro- 
maiuk oome up ag»iitt Jerusalem, as they did,: the earth woald have-' 

swallowefl 

•IttiHoiti Jb Vit. Apol. Ifb. V. c. 35. OlteariftS. LUti Efd. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Pylbhdgoresuas dmved the greatest oonsolatkm 
from tJiftt. everchangmg o^^t of material dl]^eets^ to 

8lv«lk)wedH; aiM»ther del^ige would have overwhelmodlt ;; ot fire and 
thunderbolts would hav^e fallen from liearen to destroy and confiumc^ 
\V Proikr tbrit period to that of Arcadfus and HoDorius^f thie Jews 
beoanietMitvtmiptible toall men :^from^the east to thd west; and to (h« 
▼evy extremiif of the known earth. Moses himself seems to have pre- 
dicted thll fufn :-^^-^ T^ou shalt plant vineyards and dress them/' says 
h«, ^btitt Shalt neither drink the wine, nor gather the grapes.— ♦•• 
Hiott slialt become an astonishment, a proverb, and a by-word among 
all the nations."^ It Is curious, however, to observe, that when tlic 
city had been somietime rebuilt, and ^ large portion of it peopled with 
Christians, ft was taken, during the reign of Heraclius, the sixty-firiift 
Bnperor of the RomaiA succession, by Chosroes, kihg of the Pei^ians ; 
wketi hesoM no less thaii 90,000 Christiam^ to the Jews; who reeked 
iheh vengeance by inflicting upon them barbarities, scarcely to be pand- 
Ided in* thehlstory of the most savage nations. 

The associations, coimectjBd with this sub]i«ie city,^,vo»U lead us Into 
a field more hallowed, than I feel myself qjuallfied to enter upon* I 
shall therefore merely remarlf, that a pittuve has been painted, within 
these few years, which, if I mistake not,, exhibits a promise of future 
excellence, which England has hitherto been entirely unaccustomed to. I 
allude to Haydon's picture of Christ's Entry into Jerusalem. West might 
well confess to me, one day, as I was obfterviug him at work upon his 
celebrated picture of Christ Rejected, that there was^^rtist^ he under* 
stood, rising amongst us, whose fame might,. as far aRie knew, eclipse 
them all.—A magnanimity, worthy the genius of that amiable character! 

When I first saw this picture, I was far from beipg satisfied with the 
principal figure. — It was not a likeness !-r-There waa neither an imitation 

Ml ,. , . , --i *; 1 

• De Bell. Judaic, lib. vi. c. 16. 

t Chrysostom, orat ii.. Contra Judaeos. 

♦ Beat. ch. 28. 

VOL. IV. a 
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which we have alluded. There is not a finer passage 
in all Ovid^ than that wherein he mukes his celebrated 

of Caraccbe, nor of Raphael :— i t was neither of heafen nor of earth. Bat 
npoQ a more mature reflection, I became reconciled to the propriety of 
this apparent anomaly.— And I now esteem it the most wonderfol coun- 
tenance, that was erer slcetched by the hand of man. It oonld only 
have proceeded from a genius of the first pictorial order. 

In the portraits, however, there are two lasting errors:— and one of 
these the painter, with all the humility of true genius, confessed, to me, 
one evening, in conversation, when I alluded to them. He has intro- 
duced Newton, Voltaire, and Wordsworth.— Wordsworth is a fine poet, 
•—he is one of the true sons of Nature : but Milton^-Milton onght to 
have represented the Christian cause in a picture like this.— But the great 
error is the anachronism.— It turns a real scene into an ima^nary one. 
From a fine poetical p!cture to a fine picture of poetry : and this, 
too, from one of those, who, neglected and comparatively unknown, are 
far more worthy of being so, than many of those, who force their way to 
public notice by friendly critici^s, or crltidsms written by themselves. 
— -ludeed the neglected poetry of this country constitutes a mine of secret 
wealth, entirely without a parallel, either in France, Italy, Germany^ or 
Spain. 

The mourner* speechless and aroaz'd, 

On that mysterious stranger gazM ; 

If young he wefe, 'twas only seen 

From lines, that told what once had been ; — 

As if the hand of time 

Had smote him ere he reach*d his prime. 

The bright rose on his cheek was faded, 

His plile fair brow with sadness shaded-^ 

Vet through the settled sorrow there, 

A conscious grandeur dash'd — which told 

Unswayed by man, and uncontrolPd, 

Himself had deign 'd their lot to share. 

And borne — ^because he wiU'd to bear. 

Wliate'er 

• The Widow of Nain. . 
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digression from Numa, to give a history of the natural 
and moral philosophy of Pythagoras* : The founder 
of the Copemican system of astronomy and the 

Whate'er his being or his birth, 
His soul had never stoop'd to earth | 
Nor mingled with the meaner race. 
Or shared or swayed his dwelling place : 
But high — mysterious^and unknown 
Held converse with itself alone. 
. And yet the look, that could depress 
Pride to its native nothingness. 
And bid the specious boaster shun 
The eye, he dared not gaze upon, 
Superior love did still reveal. 
Not such as man for man may feel—- 
No!— all was passionless and pure ; 

That godlike majesty of woe. 
Which counts it glory to endure — 

And knows not hope nor fear below ; 
Nor aught that still to earth can bind , 

But love and pity for mankind. 
And in his eye a radiance shone : 

Oh, how shall mortal dare essay. 
On whom no prophet's vest is thrown. 

To paint that pure celestial ray ? 
Mercy'aud tenderness and love. 

And all that iSnite sense can deem 
Of him, who reigns enthrou'd above. 

Light— such as blest Isaiah's dream. 
When to the awe* struck prophet's eyes. 
Odd bade the star of Judah rise. 
There heaven in living lustre glow'd ; 
lliere shone the SAVioua— there the God. 

Dale i'-^the fFUow ofNain. 

> For a representation of a fine bust of this philosopher in the Vatican, 
▼ide Statue del Muteo Pio Clemeniino, Tom. vi. pi. 26. 

q2 
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greatest man, if we except Homer, Aristotle, aa4 
NewtoQ, Bacon, Shakespeare, and Milton, that ever 
gr^^ced the annals of the human n^ind ! 

The passage alluded to^ was, douhtless, Seattle's 
prototype. 

Of chance or clumge, oh ! let not maQ complail^ 
Else shall he never, never, cease to wail ; 
X For from tl^e imperial, dome, to where the sw^ 
Rears bis lone cottage in the silent dale* 
All feel the force of fortune's fickle gale: 
Arty empire, earth itself, to change are doon'd ; 
Earthquakes have raised to heaven the humble vale ; 
And gttlphs the mountains mighty mass entomb'd ; 
And where the Atlantic rolls wide continents have bloom'd. 

BeaitU, 

The sea now separates Britain* from France j Sicily 
from Italy; Terra-del-Puego from Patagonia 5 Suma- 

i Lib. zv. 1. 268. 

« The chalk clifis of Calais in many C8s«ntia^ pohiM resemble those of 
the coast between Dover and Folkstoae. Vide PbiUtpi* ptfper read to the 
Geological Society, Nov. 6, 1818. In ^e time of Diodoms Sictrios, 
Lib. V. s. 22, the shore WM so thaUow between tlie Isle of Wight and 
the main land, that at low-water it was dry. The potts of Tom^a, 
UI6iborg, and pthers in tl|e Northern Oo^f of Finkmd, on the oontraiy, 
lose water every year : — while an otd map of Hdigolaad* attests the evi- 
dence of temples, citadels, villages, rivess, and woodf, now no longer 
in bdng. 

The recession of tlie sea on the coast of Chili is very evident. Even 
some way np the western dedivitjes of the maritime moiiltdns» grottoes 
are seen hung, as it were, with shells and span. On the coast of Jnana 
in Japan the sea is retfarii^f, every year, from the great- aocnmolation of 
shoal, mud, and sand-hanks. Msmy parts of New HoHaad, too, exhibit 
evidont markiof haviag4)eeo i^cently covered by the sea. 

f Oankey 'ScaMilBt«Ja,^8.4to. 
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tfa from Malacca; Hamati from Quantong; Geylcm 
from the C^matic; and the Mand of Madagascar from 
the Continent of Africa. It is more than probable^ 
ttiat all these islan<fe Were separated from the main 
land by some vast convulsion of Nature ^ sxsd Htero-* 
dotns even conjectures, that aH Thessaly waft an- 
ciently an entire Take; vi^hile Pallas conceives that^ 
in remote times, the Crimea was an island, and that 
tfie Black Sea surrounded it. Java, Sumatra, Bali^ 
Sumbaya, and Parang^ are also believed to have 
formed one continent; and to have been separated by 
411 earthquake^. Indeed almost all the Asiatic clusters 
may reasonably be supposed to have been severed 
from the Asiatic continent* Some have even sup-* 
posed, that from the circumstance of similar bones 
having been found in the the alluvial soils of Cerigo, 
Cyprus, Italy, Sicily, Santorini, and Iceland^ tha« 
the whole space from Iceland U> Cerigo was anciently 
one entire continent. 

IL 

That the sea once covered the earth is clearty esta- 
blished by bones of animals, petrified fishes, strata of 
shells, and beds of vegetables, under those marine 
substances, having been found in many countries, in 

1 ParMg was separated from Sumboya A. D» 297. Ira separation is 
recorded ki Ihe Javan aDuals. In 1506 there was a great earthquake \» ' 
Java :«-in 1575 a great iimndatioD aud the appeaiance of a comet :— »in 
1586 another comet is recorded : and in 1594 and 1657 great eruptions of 
volcanoes. 

Raffles' History of Java, vol. if. p. 232. 4to. 
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situations much higher than the sea ; and not unfre- 
quently on the sides and even summits of mountains.* 
Some mountains in Chili' are formed enturely of shells $ 
few of which are in a state of decomposition : and on 
the Descaheyado,^ one of the Andes^ not much inferior 
to Chimhorazo^ are oysters and periwinkles^ cal- 
cined and petrified. 

Bivalve shells have heen also found on Mount St; 
Julian in Valencia, enclosed in beds of gypsum; sur- 
rounded by detached pieces of slate : and petrified sea 
substances in a mine of virgin mercury in a steep hill 
near San Felippe. And in a crag of marble on Mount 
Olympus^ ha^fbeen observed petrified fishes, three 
hands Ipng, and three fingers broad, with gills clearly 
discernible. 

Though shells have been observed in all ages to be 
component parts of mountains, Bernard Palassy was 
the first, who asserted them to be real shells; wid 
that they had once been inhabited by fishes: — and 
he defied the schools of Paris and all the arguments of 
the followers of Aristotle to prove the contrary. — 
These beds of shells are sometimes discovered in posi- 
tions horizontal, undulated and vertical : and so thick 
as not only to check, but to suffocate vegetation. 

They are frequently divided into strata, the lower 
one consisting of shells, unlike those now found in the 
sea; the upper resembling those generally known. 
The latter circumstance fully refutes an argument, 
which might be drawn from the supposition, that the 

>.Molitia> i. 52. Ulloa. « Moliua, i. 50. 

3 Turner . Levant, iii. 185. 
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former were the renmaDts of earthly animals now un- 
known. These antediluvian monuments a French 
writer would call ^' medals^ commemorating the 
deluge." 

UI. 

In Iceland, large logs of wood have been found in 
soil of considerable depth; and in Ireland have been 
dug up enormous antlers of an elk, extending fourteen 
leet from tip to tip\ This is an animal now entirely 
unknown. 

The jaw of an elephant was found in Iceland: two 
teeth of an hippopotamus were discovered thirty feet 
beneath the soil at Brentford, in the county of Middle- 
sex ; and the remains of an elephant were also dis- 
covered imbedded in a rock, which fell over the beach 
at Mundesley in the county of Norfolk. Teeth of 
sharks^ too, have been found at Hindershelf in York- 
shire ; in the mines of Coniwall large timber trees, 
even at the depth of fifty fathoms : and bones of the 
crocodile and the mammoth have been discovered 
in the Isle of Wight.'^ In Siberia^ bones of the 
Arctic elephant are found by persons digging wells :— 
and at the foot of a mountain of ice in North- West 
America, Kotzebue found fragments of animals, with 

> llie French geologists will not allow these to belong either to the 
elk> or rein-de^r ; hot to a wholly upknown class -.—also the deer of 
Scania ; and the large bnffak) of Siberia. The kish antlers were found 
in alluvial earth beneath peat moss. 

« Phil. Mag : vol. lii. p. 68. 
3 Nov. Comm : de osslbus Siberia fossillibus. 



te^tb eimUdr to tbpse s^em in swb v^^l fUMttitie^ i)i 
Siberia, ^nd on the *ores of tb^ Tur^nfitiii Se^i. 

In the coast of LmcoliishirQ are l^ge j^fMei of ^^A^ 
marine forests. The skeleton of a species of crooodikb^ 
now in the British Museum, ,was dug up in Nottmg* 
hamshire ; a similar skeletoin in a quarry near Caen in 
Normai^dy; and ^ssil bones of an imm^na^ l)9iurd 
haye beeii dug up »ear Ma^rieht: in^SKr^dw, tei^cis 
of pine and cones of fir have bem fovrnd itaobeddod 
even in iron ore. 

On the clefts of the calcareous rocks ofGibrtHar^M^ 
found bretochia, penetrated with iH^a^s of QiMTUifef ous 
and herbivorous animals ;— relepbanis' bofies now^ the 
Toledo gate at Madrid, and tn the viilUge of Cone^^ 
as well as in many oth^ parts of Spsu^^ bftve bew 
dug out of the earth fossil bones Qf varies d^s^ipr 
tions. Indeed, many rocks pf that country gee^ tp 
be almost entu^ely composed of riv^r and oceaiuc 
* shells^ niiixed with bodies beneath other rocks in bodp 

> Philosoph. Trans, vol. xxz. p. 963. 
9 Cnvier* has some curious remarks on the osseous congloAiei'at^, 
DT hk-ecchia, fbond Id the limestone rocks and hiUs of OibMftar^-^ 
dette;— Nice and Antibes;<^-'<>)r8ica;-^I>almttUft;-^Gerig^l-M>nic# 
ill Arragon^^aud in the Vicentine and Vtronese districts. UpQ9 
these phenomena he remarks, that the osseous brecchia, not formed 
by a tranaail sea, or by a sudden irruption of it, a^ posterior 
to the last resting of tiie ocean on oar Coftt)iieii«;^tliat the well- 
ascertained bones bdong to hertiivorous attimab.*— and that the gre«te» 
number belong to animals, now existing in the neighbourhig oenutry. 
3 DiUon's Trav., p.22f. 4to. iTm. 

* Professor Jameson, p. 894. 
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0f bladcMi earth. Even eovmisB anti^iiii^^ wfaioli 
wne tialdfeB 6f ifetf deep oceans^ ha^e been found ki 
efavated ref^mkB. On' the cakareous stoABy aear Be^ 
oieres ia Fraace^ are large be& of oysters :»«*4nid an 
fatemUage^ of marine petn&etiims ha^ beem dki- 
ei^rered in tbe beart of a mavble ^poarry near Aix;.' 
fifteen aailes fitom the MediterraiieaA ; and 64B feet 
atbovie its level. 

- Lai^ masses of sea shells have been found on 
the sorftce of pli^s- hi seveiral fNtrts of Asia^^^nd 
gtfoups of tall trees under the great basm near Cal- 
cutta. At Dum-lhim not only tnmks of trees, but 
the bones and horns of deer^ in a soil of great depth. 
Fossil bones of deer have been discovered^ also, in a 
deep bed of gravel on the Kylas mountain, one of the 
Himalaya range :«-^16,000 feet above the sea. 

In the region between Rochester and Chester/ in 
the United States of America, 9te several organic 
remains, indicathig the Ibrmer dominion of the ocean : 
on the Missouri^back-bonesofafish, forty-five feet long, 
petrified : and bones of the mammoth in soil not above 
six inefaes deep, at Ooriien, Orange Country, sixty 
mttes from New York. Prom the anatomy of these 
bones, the animal, to Which they belonged, seems to 
have been larger than the elephant :— it has, there- 
fore, been called the great mastodonton. Among 

1 Mnfarhead't IVftr^ f. U2. 
• Aaiatie Joaroali voL'ii. f. 57. 
9 f «r pavtiqukurs see Dr. MitcbeU's letter to Dr. Clinloo, May 29, 1817. 
4 Gait'a Travcla througb Ibe Inlertor of North Amcrkn to the Padic^ 
Svo. [fc. h%. 
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the rocks between the Zand and tl^ Orange river, 
north-west of the Cape inMrica^ petri&otkmsof shells 
are seen ; some of which lie in situations one hun- 
dred and fifty' feet above the level of the sea.^ And 
as a still farther corroboration of some vast change^ 
it may be remarked, that in many places^ where peb- 
ble strata have been examined, some have been found 
broken, whose pieces lie very near each other. A 
circumstance, which proves to demonstration, that 
at some distant time, they have suffered a violence, 
which broke them into pieces ; and in the very places^ 
too, where they have been foutid. 

IV. 

At the foot of Glyder Vawr, on the banks of Llyn 
Peris, are large fragments of stones, in which marine 

» PatersoD's Travels in A frlca, 4to. p. 1 1 0. 
« It is curioiis that Linusas, haTing a knowledge of these circum- 
sunces, should assert, that he perceived many vestiges of a former world, 
but none of a deluge '.—But Cuvier, — the Newton of this science, — says, 
** I am of opinion with M. Deluc and M. Dolomieu, that if there is any 
drcumstance thoroughly established in geology, it is, that the cmst of our 
globe has been subjected to a great and sudden revolatioo, the epoch of 
which cannot be dated much farther back than five or 6000 years ago i — 
that this revolution had buried all the countries which were before in- 
habited by men, and by the other animals that are now best known ;— that 
the same revolution had laid dry the bed of the last ocean, which now 
forms all the countries, at present inhabited ;— that the ^mall nnmber of 
individuals of men and other animals, that escaped from the etkda of 
that great revolution, have since propagated and spread over the lands 
then nqwly laid dry ; and that the countries, which are now inhabited, 
and which were laid (Iry by th» 'last revolution, had been formerly inba- 
bited at a more remote era, if not by man, at least by land animals. 
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shells are imbedded. No volcanic specimens have 
ever yet been discovered in North Wales, where Llyri 
Peris lies ; but detached places bear striking evidence 
of fluidical power. The hills of quartz, on the Congo, 
also, exhibit similar appearances. 

Shells have often been discovered ih English clay* 
pits. Among which are the conchse anomise ; and 
the nautilus greecorum ; — materialy altered from their 
original state, by being impregnated with stone and 
clayish particles: near Wakefield, in alluvial soil, 
shapes of muscle sheUs in a fossil state, lying in a stra- 
tum of block limestone. The marbles and limestone 
in the neighbourhood of the caves in Yorkshire are 
described, as being made up of testaceous and pisca- 
ceous relics : and some have even supposed that all the 
chalks, marbles, gypsums, and limestone of this king- 
dom are formed of marine shells and animals :— An 
extravagance scarcely to be credited : yet Hut- 
ton^ extends the idea even to the supposition, that the 
earth is, in a great measure, composed of the exuviae 
of marine animals. Dr. Fisher, on the other hand; 
believes that shells, thus discovered, are real stones t 
and the plants stone plants, formed after the manner 
of figured stones. And Misson inclines to the proba- 
bility, that those shells never contained animals; but 
were generated, where they now are, in the same man- 
ner that chalks and other substances are: — a position 
contradicted by all the rales of analogy and experience; 
as well as by the certainty, that the veins of coal, called 

1 Winch's Letter to the London Geological Society. 
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eeal pfp6is w«re originftHy smalt brati^es tf Ivee^ 
iad^ed ftlurge free with it» branched ha&hUieljrbeett 
itug^ up, irtth iu l^YBs, in a bed ofS^e^tonetd Higk 
H«woitIi> i^eair Newea^k.— Its tnmk aad larger 
branches were siliceous ^ but ite^ leaver and tw%St had 
been converted hite coal* At Ardfossan^ fan Soodand, 
a tree wi» allso discovered, by the bld;«ri^ up <rf « 
rock ; changed into an appearance of white stone; 
£ven the colour of it* barlt and branches were dis^ 
tinguishable. 

Coal-pits and slate quarries frequently ^diibit im* 
pressions- of vegetable siAstanees. Bven^ the trap 
rocks of Sweden are evidently of aqueous fomatleiL) 
impressions of ferns and fishes having been Ascer^^ 
ed in them. On the Oino^ are found leaves^ insects^^ 
and marine shells mixed in limestone $ in the caves of 
Green Briar,^in Virginia, the bones of the megafonyxi 
and in the alluvial soil of Teneriffe^ clayey calcareous 
tufe^ containing similar imprints. Trunks of palm^ 
trees^ have even been thrown out of volcanoes :-— and 
in the fissure of a lead-mine at Poatpian/ near Ben^ 
nes^ a beecbwm discovered among a few sea-shdb; 
tihe centre of which had been coa;rerted ito coal f-^ 
-the bark into pyrites; mad its sap-^wood into jet* 

« Miner's Traveh, p. 67. 

9 A snperb spcdmtn of zoopbytei three ftet toog ind iwa k0t wid^ 

wat lately disoo?«rcd in blue lias formattoDy at Lgrnt Rtgis in BMicibihife. 

3 Americ. Transact* No. xzx. 

4 Homboldt's Voy. Equinoct. vol. i. p. 237. 

5 M^oi. of M. de Flenrlao, Hnmbold, Voy. Eqaiti. vol. i. p. 238. 

* Jonmal de Pliyslqiie> Mat, 736. 
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iin Tourafa)^^ there ace 13O^68O^(K)(>edb«»lJiai0im 
of sihetls^ unmixed widi eitlier stoae, sand, or otbcsr 
extraneous- ma^er^ thirty-^six le^ue$ from th£isea.--ir 
The farmers n^amire their land with liram. Hie emt^ 
virons of Paris afford^ too, many striking phenonKma. 
There hones tof unknown animals oecupy whole ilis- 
tricts: near which lie renuunis of animals, b0w nar 
ti^es of other dlimates. Vast colleotions of marine 
exuviie have been discovered, in the very jaieighbou]> 
hojod of which shells, of iresh wat^r fish are deeply 
imbedded. X«et us examine the :manner, in which 
tikem phenomena hear i^evenoe to ^each lother. 

L The first formation is that of chaUc, in wUoh are 
iiiiconnfiete4 flinis disposed in beds. There are also 
OKganie remains, df which twenty^two speoies have 
beeft jdesoribed by Cuwer aad Brogniavt.^ il. This 
slratum of chalk is covered witii. a bed-of 'plastic cky^ 
Gimtaining no oakareous, <but some siUceoua matten 
It is, in some places, seventeen yards thick ; in others 
not above three Inches. III. The stratum in succes- 
sion is that of coarse limestone : — sometim^es sepa- 
rated from the olay by a bed of sand. In tibis ilM?ma7 
tion have been found six hundred species of -fossils. 
These have been described by De France and De la 
Mark. IV. The fourth stratum consists of siliceous 
limestone, lying p$uri^ltel with the abov-e^ but no or- 

I Buffon^Tol. i. p. 222. 
• £i8ai sur la G6ographie AIi^6ra^giqae des EnYirooB d§ P9df.;1811. 
4to. 
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ganic substance whatever has been discovered in it. 
V. Lying upon the siliceous limestone is a formation 
of alternate beds of gypsum, and of calcareous and 
argillaceous marls. In which have been discovered 
scattered bones, and entire skeletons of unknown 
birds and quadrupeds ; and a few shells, evidently of a 
fresh water kind. 

A little above these remains have also' been found 
the bones of a tortoise, and of a crocodilej of a Pari- 
sian opossum; a fine species of paleotherium^; five of 
anoplotherium^; a species of hog, and of a Parisian 
dog ; a few fishes, and four unknown species of birds. 

VI. The sixth formation is of marl ; in which have 
have been discovered not only the remains of shells 
and fishes, but of a palm-tree. And immediately 
above these, in marl of marine origin, twenty-six 
species of fossil remains. VII. The seventh stratum 
consists of sand and sandstone without shells : over 
which is found — ^VIII. Sandstone, containing objects of 
marine formation ; sixteen^ of which have been de- 



> Palaeotherium magnum. 

— — — — medium. 

■ crassum. 

— — — curtum. 

■ militts. 

« Anoplotberiunfii commuue. 
■ secuudarium. 



- medium. 

• minus. 

• minimum. 



9 Olira mitriola. 
Fktssus ?— 
Cerithium cristatum. 



Cerithium lamellosum. 

— — mutabjie ? 

Solarium ? 
Melania costellata ? 
Melania ? 

Pectunculus pulvioatus. 
Crassatella compressa. 
Donaz retusa ? 
Citherea nitidola. 
'^ laevigata. 
— ~ elegaiis ? 
Corbula rugosa. 
Ostrea aabellula. 
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scribed by French geologists. IX. Is that of Buhr, 
used for millstones. X. Consists of marl and mill- 
stones^^ in which are fomid shells, belonging to rivers 
and lakes; with twenty species of seeds, reeds, silice- 
ous wood, and other vegetable substances. XI. The 
eleventh formation is a stratum of what is technically 
called " travelled earth ;'' consisting of marl, round- 
ed pebbles, pudding-stone, clay, sand, gravel, and 
peat moss. In these substances were trunks of trees, 
and the bones of oxen, rein-deer, elephants^ and other 
large mammalia.^ 

I It is interesting to remark, that part of this formation* (fresh*water) 
extends not only into the departments of Cher, Allier^ Nievre» Caotal, 
Puy de Dome, Tarn» Lot, and the Garonne, but the same has been re- 
cently found in the Roman States, and in Tuscany; in the vicinities of 
Ulm, Mayence, and Silesia;— and in several districts in Spain. . 

« Webster has lately observed a series of rocks of the same general na- 
tJire, resting on the chalk formation in the south of England: for a minute 
account of which the reader is referred to the Geological Transactions. 
The succeeding list of organic remains will sufficiently confirm the pro- 
priety of the inferences, which may be drawn from the existence and 
dispositions of organic with geological substances. 

Organic Bemain* in the tower Marine Formation above the Chalk 
in England* 

Namee given by De la Mark, 



Astroitse. 




Oliva. 




Calyptrea trochiformis. 




Voluta spinosa. 




Conuff. 




— — musicalis. 




Cyprea pediculus. 








Tcrebellum convolutum. 


, 


crenulata. 








fiucdnum 


- ■ • 


•Jam 


eson. 
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VL 

Upon mittttte iaxestigation^ Cuvjer aaeertainecJ, thulb 



Buccioum uadatum. 
Harpa, 

GMflifreftrkmta. 
BcmeUada mmsrOfXeau 
Mures tnpt«rus. 
■■tricarioatng. 

tobifer. 

Fnsus longsYUs. 
Murex clavellatus. 
— — — rugosus. 
Pyvtla nexilfe. 
Ptourotoma ? 
CcritHloni glgiiitiitt. 
'^^ehiu iggliitiBanB« 
— — nqiillWer. 
iBotariuiii^eaQicahMuiii : «r 
I>cl)ihifltila? 
tFitrHt«»a terebeilatta. 

' » " iittkdcatoria. 

-multlsriciita. 

Ampullaria patula. 
DentaliuiQ elepbantixium. 

— entalis. 

■ dentalis. 

• straitulum. 

Serpula. 

Nautilus imperislfo. 

' pompiKus. 

— centralis. 

Lenticulina rotulata. 
Ntomulites laevigata. 
Fionay two spQcies. 
AJytilttS modiola. 
Pectunjalos polvioatus. 



Cardium porulosum. 

— — asperulum. 

' " — * obH<]iioai. 
Cieasacdlata lamellosa. 
Veaericardia pJanieosta. 
Capso rugosa. 
Chama lamellosa. 

catcarata. 

suloata. 

Ostrea edulis. 
PyruB bulblfefmis. 
Catyopbillia. 
Ter«do Davallv. 
Jaw of a^orooodile. 



Turtle. 

Fl9h teeth> supposed to beloog tQ 

the stfark. 
Molar teeth of tbc bufouites. 
Palates of several fish. 
Tongue of a ray. 
Tail of a sting ray. 
Scales of iiift. 
Vertebra of various species of 

ftsh. 
Twenty species of cral^k. 

■ I ■ f U^bftt^CB. 

prawM, 



Wood, often pierced by the tfer- 
redanavalfs, and filled with 
pyrites or calcareous spar. 

Fniitft, br a iich ei , e gcrg a cenc ss , 
ligneous seed vessels, and ter- 
ries impregoaled with pyrites. 
^Organic 
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teal quad^peds, forty-nine areof species distinct from 
any, known to naturalists of the present dayJ Eleven 
ortwdve species are now known; and sixteen or eight- 
een belong to others bearing considerable resemblance 
to known species. He ascertuned, also, that the remains 



Organic Remains in the Upper Marine Formation in the Me of flight* 



Ceritbium plicatum. 

■ lapidum. 

' mntabile, 

— •— semicoronatam. 

— — cinctum. 

■ turricellatnm. 
— — — tricariDatom: 
Cyclasdeltoidea. 
Cytberea scatellaria. 
AnciDa bucciiioides. 



Aneilla subulata. 
Ampullaria spirata. 

— depressa ? 

Marex reticulatus. 

Bivalve of tbe genus Erydna. 

Helicina ? — 

Mnrex nodalariiu. 

Melania. 

Natica Canrena. 

Ostrea, approacbing to Deltoidea. 



Patella spirorostris. 
Fiuurella labiata. 
'■ emargiDala. 

Calyptrea siDensis. 
Eburna glabrata. 
Mures coraent. 
— — —erinaoeiM. 
■contrariqt. 
Trooboa svlcatos. 
— - — aUigatut. 



In the same Formation at Harwich, 

Ampularia rogosa. 
Natica caureoa. 



glaucina. 

Mactra. 

Venericardia senilis. 
Lnciua. 

Pbolas crispata. 
Peeten plebeius. 
— ^— iufirmatus. 
Balaous. 



Upper Fresh Water Formation. 



Plaoorbis, four species. 
Ampullaria. 
Cydostoma. 
Linneus longiScatus. 



Linneus acumiuatus. 
— — corneus. 
Gyrogonitesy tbe petrified seed.of 
a species of cbara. 



> Vide the second volame of this work, p. 214, ftc. 

VOt, IV. R 
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of oviparous animals are found in more ancient ftMti^ 
than those of the viviparous class. From these' data it 
iih>uld appear, that^ in the foriMitioB of one famdred 
%rA ninety^six yards, being tike depth from the top of 
the eleventh to the km«9t point of .the ehaik, <im# 
have been no less than ten^ geological epochs; in 
HFhaefa the ^ea appears to have twiee eovered that pairt 
ai the globe ; and twice retired from it*^ 

1 It is ta be remembered that the third and fcmrth strata, lie parallel 
with each other. 

9 The laws, which associate tlie unlinown species oC asimals with, the 
strata in which they are imbedded^ are that developed. 

<< It seems clearly ascertained^ that the remains of ofipaKOUS qoadm- 
peds belong to more ancient strata, than those of Tiviparouaquadrapeds. 
The crocodiles of Honfleur aud of England are nuderaeath the chalk. 
The liaards of Thui iogia are still more ancient, if tlic slate in< which they 
are contained is to be placed, aa some mineralogists suppose, anMrngibe 
most ancienjl of the secondary formations.'* 

'< I'h^ earlier appearance ol f6ssil bones seems to indicate, i\xat, dry 
land and fresh water existed before the formation of the ebalk sterafia.— 
Bat it is not till we arrive- at strata of a far more receat datey Ihat we 
come to the fossil remains of matamiforons land qiiadfQpeds.-^«liiglo» 
indeed, to discover this botas>»f mammiferoos se^ MilMdSp sadi aa the 
lamantin and the seal, in iJk^ shell-limestone, which iviMediatdf 6ivers 
the chalk strata in the neighbotirhood of Paris ; bulaobctoes aA aam- 
miferous li^nd animals are to be found in that formatioay nor tiH we 
come to those, wbktfa lie over this limestone stratuai : iSotf wbklii' the 
bones of land quadrupeds are discovered in great ab«adanice«" 

<< Thus we are led to conclude, that the Oviparous QuasEVPBOi 
began to exist along with the Fishes, at the commencement of the 
period, which produced tlie secondary formations, and fffaat the' \9Ai qua- 
drupeds did not appeaf tilHong afterwards." 

'< There is abo a determinate order observable in the dtiposflioa of 
the bones of this laft^ kind, ^th respect to the strata \tt wbitb tiMy ife 
fooad^— The f emera, which are. now unknown; as the piOsBOtberia, 

a^aplo- 
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Leaves of trees^ trunks of bituminous wood, vast 
quantities of shells^ with bones of fish and other 
marine animals^ are perpetually found among the 
Sub- Apennines of Italy. On the sides of Monte Saiw 
chio, between Rome ai)d Naples, are foun4 sheUa 
mixed with blue marl. Similar remains have been 
discovered in Monte Tabor. At the feet of the Ligu- 
rian mountains a tract of breccia is found, aggluti* 
nated scales of mica, and pieces of quartz^ in which 
are imbedded shells, bivalve^ and univalve; and ^ 
profusion of madrepores. Similar organic substances 
have been found on the Superga, near Turin; two 
thousand and sixty-four feet above the level of the 
teft } and along the Apennines overlooking Moden^^ 
Pbrma^ Piedmont, and Placentia. In Modena^ the 
waters of the wells spring from beds of gravel mixed 
with marine shdls. These shells are more than sixty 

aiHiplotbeila, &€« are fooDcl io the most aodent of tbe formations of which 
we DOW speak, or tWe which are directly orer tbe coarse limestone.— 
Tbejr are cliiefly- what occupy tbe regular strata, deposited from fresh 
water. Along with tbem are found some lost species of Icnown genera, 
but in small numbers.*' 

' ** Tbe most remarlcable of the unknown species belonging to known 
genera, as the fossil elephant, rhinoceros, and mastodonton are nerer 
iMnd along with those more aadent genera; but are contained in aliuTial 
formations of a later date, and never in the regular rocky strata." 

*' Lastly, the bones of species, apparently the same with those now liv- 
Ing on the earth, are never found, except in the very latest alluvial deposi* 
flons, such as are either formed on the sides of rivers, or at tbe bottoms 
of ancient lakes, or marshes now dried op. These bones, thoogh the 
mo^t reoent of all, from httng nearest to the snrface, are tbe worst pre- 
•erfed.'*— Ciit^l^r.— Kerr. 

R 2 
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feet in depth ; and yet more than one hundred and 
thirty feet above the level of the Mediterranean, 

VIIL 

The $h€lls, thus found, have a general analogy 
with each other ; ' though many of them belong to 
species, long supposed to be natives of other 
oceans. Subsequent investigations, however, have 
proved, that many of those shell-fish, which have 
for ages been supposed to belong only to the Indian, 
African, and Northern Sea$> the insulated recesses 
of the Caspian, the bays of Nicobar, and the coasts 
of South America, have not unly been found in the 
neighbourhoods of Naples and Ravenna, but, as 
above described, imbedded in strata of blue marl 
in the bosom of the Sub^ Apennines 5 sixty feet below 
successive strata of black earth mij^ed with vegetable 
substances. 

On a hill, distant about twenty miles from Verona, 
are found stones, disposed in slates^ which, being 
split, discover in each. the half of a fish. Its species 
is known by the head, the eye, the spine, and the 
tail. Many of these were preserved in the collection 
of Vincenzio Bozza of Verona; who formed a col- 
lection of petrified fishes, taken from Mount Boka : 
— some of which the Abb^ Fortis identified with 
fishes on the coasts of Otaheite. The borders of 
Mount Baldo^ on the )ake Du Garda, exhibit large 
pieces of. greyish marble, full of sea-shells, converted 
into a substance of white spatha^ — near the sanc- 
tuaiy of Corona, flints mixed with fragments of star- 
i 11 Mercorio Italico^ Volta. 1789. 
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fishes;, and on the side of the Altissimo marks of 
fishes in calcareous stone. The walls of. Megara 
were formed of stones containing cockle-shells, dug 
out of a neighbouring quarry. Entire skeletons of 
animals, supposed by some to be whales, have been 
dug up in Tuscany, Bologna, Piedmont, and Pla- 
centia, out of strata of blue marL Indeed so many 
of these fossil remains have been found in the Supe- 
riore Valdamo, that Targione is said to have called 
it *^ the Cemetry of Elephants.'* In this district 
also have been discovered hopes of rhinoceroses, 
and hippopotami ; ^ welf as near Leghorn, Viterbo, 
Veronat Rome, Naples, and in Calabria.^ They lie, 
for the most part, npt more than a few feet below 
the surface ; but in one instance, near Rome., those 
of the elephant lie imbedded twenty feet deep in, 
volcanic tufo. Some of those, found so near the 
surface of the earth, may, however, have been buried 
by the Romans, who were accustomed to collect 
great numbers of Asiatic and African animals fpr 
their savage exhibitions. 

Those dug up in Valdarno Superiore and near 
Placentia were incrusted with oyster-shells^; which 

> Immense lieds of bones have also been foand, between the mouths 
of the Lena and Indigerka, of ^mammoths, boffaloes^ and rhinoceroses.— 
A vast multitude are also seen in the caverns of the German mountains. 
These mountains form a chain, two hundred leagues in extent. The 
ewe most rich in remains is that of Gayleureuth» in Franconia. Most 
Of the bones are in a shattered state ; and exhibit the anatomy of a 
bear, the species of which is no longer known. None of them exhibit 
any resemblances of marine formations. 

< For a descriptive catalogue of the fossil shells of the Sob-Apennioes, 
4ride Brarchi's Conchiologia Fossile Sub-Apennina con osservaglon! Geo- 
4«qhe vigil Aj>peuniDi jiul Suolo adjacente. Vol, il^ 
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adhered so closely to them^ that to break tile 
bones was to break the oyster-shells at the same 
time. But it is probable, that as these bones arei 
found among marine shells, they are really not thfe 
bones of elephants, but of some marine animals rie-' 
sembling their anatomy. 

It is to be observed, that the fossil sheik, found 
near Paris, are, for the most part, totalty dfetinct 
from those of the Sub- Apennines. 

The* ruins of Agrigentum stand upon a mountahi 
composed of a concretion of sea-shells, as hard as 
marble ;-^and a stratum of bones has been found 
in Istria and Ossaro, under rocks of marble, forty 
feet in thickness. Marble itself, also, has been 
found in Egypt, Italy^ and Scotland, in which sea 
shells are compactly indurated in the quarry. 
Elephants' teeth, too, have been dug out of a marble 
quarry in Saxony : they are preserved in the Royal 
Museum of Copenhagen. It is possible that these 
marbles were once of a soft nature, like mud ; and 
that they have become hard by the retirement of the 
water. 

IX* 

Toumefort believes, that the Black Sea has been 
separated from the Mediterranean.^ Herodotus and 

s Relation du Voyage au Levant, torn. i. p. 80 ; ii. p. 63-4.— The as- 
^ients even insisted, that the Mediterranean itself is but of consparativdf 
recent formation : — ^Tbat there was a time, when the whole space, it 
now occupies, was dry land ; and that it was formed by the AUantic 
nuhing in between the opposite promontories of Ceuta and Gibnltar. . 
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Diodqnia, die Sicifian, state it as their opinion, 
l^at Egypt, partfculM'ly the Delta, formed once a part 
bf Ilie'Same sea* Many changes are recorded along 
the coasts of Greece^; while in 1446 the sea hroke 
fa at Dort, in HoUand, and destroyed upwards of one 
bundredt thousand p^'sons. Oxyrinchus, near the 
liybian range of mountains, was swallowed by the 
iuuids of the Desert : while part of the deserts in the 
neighbourhood of the Caspian once formed a sub*- 
fNOi^n of the ocean itself. 

The inhabitants of Ca^mere have a tradition, that 
ihe whole of their country was once a vast lake* 
:Abbi^ Fortis supposes, that Spain was once joined 
te Afiica. The space between the ^aaore of Kam* 
jstiuitka and the neighbouring islands was probably 
•Mtoe dry land. Indeed the Kuril! and the Aleuthian 
islands. With the whale Northern Archipelago, with 
f^ ishuids of Corea, may be esteemed as so many 
^ast mountains, whose bases are imbedded beneatii 
^e ocean. The Hiillipine Islands once formed a 
tCiMitinent; their seas are shallow; — And that some 
scapes of North West America^ on the contrary, were 
once islands, there are many presumptive proofs. 

America and Africa may even have formed one vast 
C(Mxtinent, notwithstanding the Atlantic flows be- 
tween them. The sailers of Columbb, when they 
beheld the collection of weeds, four hundred leagues 
to the west of the Canary Islands, believed the land 
to have sunk. — It is not impossible, but that it may 

> See particirtariy Voyage Pittoreiqtte 4e laOrto;--i^ a remark 
o#eiliN»a; Hlft. Mar. Dlic. p* 1«. 
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have done so ; for the rocks of the Congo su^ priihi- 
tive, and resemble those on the opposite shores : — 
and Sienite at the falls of the Yellala, being eova*cd 
by a thin black crust with a shining surface^ com- 
posed of oxides and manganese, like the effects of 
the waters of the Oroonoko, Konig- conjejctures, 
that the mountains of the Congo and the Loango 
were primevally connected with those of Rio and 
Pernambi^co. ... 

Whether America is really separated from Asil^ 
or whether the two continents actually join, has tiot 
yet been acertained* ( 1820) . — But an . union . would 
be no more extraordinary, than that subsisting be- 
tween Asia and Africa, at the isthmus of Suez. The 
points, which mark the two hemispheres^ are flat ; 
and the sea more inclined to shallowness than deptii. 
Volcanic matter has been found on the^ shores 
of Behring's Straits : and it has, therefore, been 
reasonably conjectured, that if the two continents 
do not connect at present, they may haye done. so 
formerly. Earthquakes are frequent in Ki^mscb^ttkaj 
and some vast visitation of that nature may have reitf 
asunder the isthmus that muted them. , • . ^ 

Sea shells are witnessed on Perdu,. more than ten 
thousand feet above the waters of the ocean. Among 
the mountains of Castravan are .seen great varieties 
of fishes ; on the summit of one of the mountains 
of Arsagar are seen the bivalve shells of the Caspian^; 

» Letter to Barrow, Nov. 5, 1817. 
9 Tlie Caspian loses by evaporation tbe qijiantity of water, it recetvet 
UQm the rjveis, ths^% flo\y into it,— Be(wee« tl^is s«a und the BMk $«U 
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aad rings fiir cables are still observed in the rocks 
near Sevastopole in Tartary ; where the inhabitants 
iisist the sea once flowed. Thus, while fossil shells 
have been discovered in the quarries of Flanders, 
and. among the Alps behind Genoa, the Pyrenees, 
the.Cauca^us^ Athos, Lebanon,^ Ararat, the Riphaean 
Ridge, the steep mountains of New Ireland,'^ — the 
Andes, and the Cordilleras, present strata, either of 
shells, sea-weeds, or skeletons of fishes, amphibia, 
anil other animals, not only at their feet, but in their 
girdles, and near their very summits. Indeed, mul- 
titudinous are the evidences, in almost all parts of 
the globe, that what is now dry land, quarry, rock, 
and mountain, have, at some distant period of time, 
been in a state of liquidity. 

X. 

From these phenomena it would appear, tliat all 
systems, founded upon the doctrine pf universal for- 
mations, must be wrong at the root. For it is evi- 
dent, that all the instances, hitherto adduced, refer 
only to particular districts : and they all seem, most 
forcibly, to oppose the idea, that any formation cir- 
cumvoluted the globe. But it may be remarked, tliat 

t!ie Caucasus rises like an immense wall ; yet M. Olivier imagines the two 
seas once to have communicated towards the north of the Caucasus.-*- 
Pallas indioes to the same opinion ; and M. Dureau de la Malle has also 
shewn the probability of its having once had a communication with the 
lake of Ural. — ^Tournefort has suggested a probability, that the Etizint 
and the Mediterranean were separated at the time of Deucalion's Deluge, 
t Herodotns, Euterpe, xii. 
« UMlardiere, Voy. iu Search of La Perouse, vol. i. p. 258. 
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tiie formations, to wiuch the Psmiam strati ^plfi 
were made at (Afferent epochs of tim^ ; Aat MiA 
stratum was <mce tbe surface of that |>ait of the gldbift 
ia which it is now situated ; and that the animdS) 
fimud imbedded, there fived, and ^ere perished. H 
is, indeed, said, that some species lie in a stratiSM^ 
which extends several hundred miles, unmixed wvd^ 
the other strata above or below. Now this is "lait^ 
possible ; and there ought to be Mttle doubt eKpresseid 
as to the fact ; but we are no more to apply this eoaii^ 
{mrative greatness of extent to tbe whole globe, tba^ 
the natives of the deserts of Asia are to suppose, thkl 
deserts pervade tlie entire surfeice of tbe earlh. 
• Strata, containing vegetable remains, sddam dls* 
cover marine shells or bones. Little can be accuracy 
inferred from this ; the whole subject being wrapped 
in ambiguity; but it is not improbable, that each 
successive epoch has been marked by phenomena, 
peculiar to itself. And it is no great stretch of rea- 
soning to suppose, as others have supposed, that Ae 
whole has several times been peopled with imimaiB 
and vegetables, different from those now in exisienee. 
From this probability has arisen the supposition, iSiHt 
fltere may be a succession of ailimal and vegetable 
species, as, in the course of years, there are mdividual& 

XI. 

In the survey, hitherto taken by geologists, it has 
been observed, that no organic remains have been 
discovered in the interior «ubstaaoes, of which the 
atones of primitive mountains are composed. They 
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being foimd only in those mountains, called secondary ': 
which rest on the sides, and which sometimes eren 
cover the summits of primitive ones. It has also been 
^served, that all fossil remains of viviparous land ani* 
tnals have been found in aUuvial soil ; or near the 
surface of the earth :— and that as no remaii^ of the 
human species have yet been discovered in ancient 
liUiivial ground, it may reasonably be inferred, tha^^ 
the changes, so frequently alluded to, took place 
before the present race of man' was formed. Skele- 
totK have been dug up in various places : but from 
no position invalidating the correctness of this argu- 
ment; for they have been evidently imbedded and 

t *^ Wlien I assert/' says M. Cuvier, *^ that buman boues have not 
been hitherto found among extraneous fossils, I must be understood to 
speak of fossils or petrifactions properly so called :— *as in peat deposi- 
tions or turf bogs, and in alluvial formations, as well as in andtat bury- 
ing grounds, the bones of men, with tliose of horses, and other ordinary 
existing species of animals, may readily enough be foand : — but among 
the fossil palseotheria, the elephants, the rhinoceroses, &c., the smallest 
fragment of human bone has never yet been found. * • ♦ Every cir- 
cumstance, therefore, contributes to establish this potiition : — that the 
httman race did not exist in the countries in which the fossil bones of 
asimals have been discovered, . at the epoch when these bofies were 
covered up; as there cannot be a single reason assigned why men should 
have entirely escaped from such general catastrophes ; or, if they also had 
heen destroyed and covered over at the same time, why their remains 
should not be now found along with those of other animals. I do liot 
presume, however, to conclude that man did not exist at all before these 
bpocfat. Perhaps even tlie places which he then inhabited may have been 
«ank into the abyss, and the boues of that destroyed human race may y«t 
remain bnried <inder the bottom of some actual seas ; ail, except a smaH 
mwiber of indivkliiala,.Mrbo were destined to contiaiie the species/'— 
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agglutinated at no very distant period of time. In 
the villa Ludovici^ near Rome^ is a skeleton, encrusted 
with stone; and in the British Museum is a fossit 
human skeleton found in Guadaloupe, imbedded in 
limestone. At the founding of Quebec, a savage was 
dug up, petrified, from the lower strata; with his 
arrows and his quiver. A skeleton was, also, found 
in a lead mine, mixed with stags' horns, in 1744; and 
in a mine at Falun, in Sweden, two human bodies 
were, at different times, found impregnated with 
vitriol of iron: — at Andrarum impregnated with 
sulphur: and in Norway impregnated with copper, 
on a bed of loadstone. Others have, also, been found 
in mines, wearing a mineralized appearance. 
\ Whether the changes, we Jiave alluded to, took 
place, prior, or subsequent to the formation of 
man, ^t is now impossible to ascertain. What 
is now sea^ as we have before observed, was once 
dry land; and what is now land was, probably, 
in great part, an entire ocean.^ This supposition 
involves diflSculties of the first importance; but it 
is the only rational one, that, in the present state 
c( geological science, can reasonably be entertained. 
Future discoveries will produce more correct data^: 
and time and unwearied application to the general 
subject may render that evident, which is now mys- 

> The Egyptians told Herodotus, that since the creation the son had 
altered his course four times : and that the earth and »ea iia 1 as oftea 
changed into each other.— Herod, lih. ii. c. 123. Diod. Sic, lib. i. 

• *' Collect facts/' says Bacon, ** with judgment ; and describe them 
wiih exactness and fidelity. After a thousand years we oiaj systematise^^ 
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terious : — this science, like many others, being still in 
its infancy. An analogy is, however, offered to us in 
the changes, presented in Jupiter's belts : for these 
belts frequently exhibit appearances, as if the sea 
quitted the land, and returned to it again. 

That a vast deluge has, in remote times, paralyzed 
vegetation and desolated the earth, is evident. It is 
recorded in history'; it is recorded in the traditions 
of all nations'^; and, above all, it is recorded in the 
natural history of the globe. But neither historical 
record, nor tradition, nor conjecture, can at present 
&thom those awfiil operations, which exhibit instances 
of power, to contend against which were mere waste of 
resolution; and to attempt to fathom were mere waste 
of strength. And as an example of the magnificent 
extent of Nature's operations, we may close these 
remarks with observing, that in two years more than 
eighteen thousand square miles of ice disappeared 
from the Greenland seas : and as a singular coin- 
cidence, it has been observed, that this great change 
occurred at the time, when the magnetical variation 
to the westward became stationary. 

* It has been remarked, and with great ingenuity, that if in the first 
chapter of Genesis time is adopted instead of day, it would assist the 
geological student very materialJy. 

« Even in America.— fTwrnftoW/'* Personal Narrative, vol. iv. p. 472. 
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CHAPTER vr. 



Thb eflRects of volcwioes' are generally known; it 
is not, thereCore, our intuition to enter into a history 
of them} but we may just state a few of comparative- 
ly recent occurrence. A great part of the Passan- 
dayang in Java was swallowed in 1772, with explo- 
sions more thwi equal to the heaviest cannon. Forty 
tillages were destroyed; two thousand nine hundred 
mA fifty-seven inhabitants; and fifteen'' miles hi length 
a»d six of breadth ii»gul|Aed. The terrible catas- 
ttophes in Borneo have been amply described'; and 
the convulsions in 1766, in which the whole city of Cu- 
Wana was overturned ; and a subsequent one at Car- 
raccas, in which nine-tenths of that city wasdestroyed, 
^nd ten thousand persons buried under its ruins, are 
described in Humboldt's best manner.* 

J « Ve,u,ia.." ,.y, Dr CUrk.. « ,. ,„ all «,pec.,. as to iu chemtcl 

«hght.exh.baed by theapparatus. Which b.^ 
mg fi«„, .t only as .he mighty operations of Nature 5a the anireraeX 
ffem the puny imitations of the chemist in his laboratory " 

of wL?"' H "'''r '"'^"^ "'""•"' '"^ '^"'^y -<i decomposition- 
of water. "Hence." says Dr. Clarice, « before any great eruption of 
V«„v as not only does the water disappear in a.. tL wells of N^^ 

^t'rm.""" ""'"' '' ''' '-' "' "•' --»^-' "« -: 

•Bataviao Transactions, vol.ix.;lume.-Hi„.ofJava,<,o.rol.i n 15 
> Pennant's Oollines, vol. ir, p. 52. 
* PCtional Narrative, vol. iv. p. 12. 
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£arthi]^uakes are frequently fatal inPeru; where en- 
tire districts are devoted, as it were, to incessant vol- 
canic impulses: and the natives perpetually behold 
new territories lymg (m the wrecks smd fragments of 
old ones. In 1600 a volcano in Peru covered an area of 
ground above thirty^four thousand square acres, with 
sand^ashes, and other matter. Bouguer seems to think, 
that frpm the multitude of caverns and volcanoes, the 
solidity of the Cor^leras by n^ means corresponds 
with their buUc. iM is curious to observe, that while 
volcanoes ^prei^ such wide and incessant destruction 
in SoQth America, they are totally unknown in the 
Northern part of the^ American continent. Nor have 
ai^ data yet been discovered, which can, in any 
wayj lead to the eoifechisioi]^ that there ever has been 
any-: 

Java^i one of the finest islands in the worlds is, on 
the contrary, almost entirely volcanic* Dr. Horsfiekl 
visited one of the craters. ^^ Every thing," says he, 
'[ contributes to fill the mind with the most awfrd 
&^ti6&etion» It doubtless is one of the most grand 
and terrific scenes, which Nature presents; and 
afforded an enjoyment, which I have no power to 
describe.^^' In that island there was an eruption in 
1586^^ w^icb kiU^ ten thousand persons. But a more 
extraordinary one was that of Tomboso, a mountain 
situated in the island of Sambawa, in the year 1815. 
So tremendous was this explosion, that its effects 
extended over the Molucca Isliands, Java, a large 

> Batavian TraoaacUoiis, vol. hu 
• Billet's Tbepry^ rol. H. p. 80. 
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portion of Celebes, Sumatra, and Borneo^ to a 
circumference of a thousand miles from its -centre, 
by tremulous motions; and the report of the ex- 
plosions^ was heard at Java (three hundred miles 
distant) and inspired as much awe, as if the volcano 
were present ; while showers of ashes fell upon the 
island^ and totally darkened the atmosphere, Theashes^ 
too, laid an inch and a half deep at Macassar, distant two 
hundred and fifty miles. The sea was, for many miles 
(ound Sambawa, so covered with pumice-stone and 
trunks of trees, as to impede the progress of ships^: and 
the atmosphere was for two entire days in darkness 
equal to that of the darkest night. The wind was still; 
but the sea much agitated. The explosions were not 
only heard at Java and the before mentioned islands^ 
but at Banca and at Amboyna*: the latter eight hun- 
dred and ninety miles distant, the former nine hun- 
dred and eighty-six. 

In 1783 a volcanic eruption broke out in Iceland: 
and for two months spouted out volumes of matter to 
a height of two miles; covering in its fall a tract of 
square land to the amount of three thousand six him- 
dred miles! In this island, volcanoes have all the 
dreadful accompaniments with those of Italy : but few 
of their benefits. In Iceland they produce little fer- 
tility; but in Italy, volcanoes, during their periods^ of 
repose, seem to rest for the purpose of concentrating 

1 Raffles' Hist. Jara^ toI. i. p. 26« 
9 Batavian Transactions. 
3 Asiatic Jonroal, vol. i. p. 92. 
^ 4 Asiatic Journal, vol. ii. p. 117, 125, 166 aud 167. 



tfadr t>^^er of produehig new empires* Tbe fertffity^ 
they impart^ atone^ in no i^malt degree, for ihefr pm* 
vioufi desolation, 

11- 

If we recur to earthquakes, the scene of change 
widens to an astonishing extent. The high moimtiu% 
t'icus, in one of (he Molucca islands, has been chang-» 
ed into a lake> of a shape answering to its basei 
St. Culphemia in Calabriay and all its inhabitant% 
were overwhelmed by one earthquake: while hf 
anoUier (A. D. 1602-S), not (mly fifty-foia* towns and 
cities, besides villages, were damaged, or destroyed^ 
but sixty thousand persons perished. 

The earthquake <rf Lisbon ! — Not more astonishing 
were its eflfects, than the extent of its operation: — at 
Lisbon and Oporto ; in every provmce of Spain, ex- 
cept those of Valentia, Arragon and Catalonia; ' at 
Algiers; in the kingdom of Fez; in the empire of 
Morocco.; in the Madeira is;lands, and in those of An- 
tigua, and Barbadoes in the western hemisphere. It 
was felt also in Corsica; at Bayonne^ BourdeauS:, 
Attgoitleme littd Havre iti FraAce; in many pa(n» of 
Germany, Bohemia, Switzerland, and Holland ; Eng^. 
land, Wales, Scotland, Irelifiid> ai^ Norwaj^. 

In China a whole provhice of motintahrs gunk into 
a lake'; and it is said, ttiat an earthquake, in the 
year 1663, overwhelmed a whole chain of Canadian 
mountains, extindkig to the ^tanoe of three hundred 
miles! 

VOL. IV. s 
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Thus Nature periodically assumes new attitudes; 
but in those changes seldom does she outstep die 
harmony of her own decisions. — Doves still reside upon 
the island of Cythera; snow still covers the summit of 
the Caucasus; sands still rise in volumes over the 
deserts of Ethiopia; grapes and apricots are still 
abimdant near the city of Damascus; and myrtles^ 
lavender, and the rose of Jericho, still grow upon the 
mountains of Keswardn. The Danube, the Wolga, the 
Tigris, and the Ganges, still wind their serpentizing 
lengths ttlong; nightingales still delight the gardetis of 
Persia and bees still frequent the rosemary of Nar- 
bonne.^ 



CHAPTER VII. 



Ths highest order of poetical minds seems to have 
been that, which originally conceived the idea^ that 
matter exists only as it is perceived. — ^Though Berke- 
ley has been esteemed the father of this dogma, it is 

> Lord^Byron has apassigf, beaatifuUy iUastrative of thete reflections: 
Speaking; of the fallen cocditiou of Greece .— 

Yet are thy t ^es as bine, thy crags as wild ; . 
Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields ; 
Thine olives ripe, as when Minerva smiled $ 
And still bis honeyed wealth Hymettns yields. 
There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds. 
The free bom wanderer of thy moontain air : ^ 
Apollo still thy long, long, summer gilds. 
Still in his beam Mendde's marbles glare. 
Art, glory, freedom fidls :— >but Nature still Is fak. 
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of Eastern origin. It was taught by Vyasa, an 
Hindoo poet and philosopher, who flourished in the 
eleventh century: — ^and, not improbably, it has a 
higher antiquity even than that. Indeed, I think, it 
may be traced even to Plato. — ^But opinions, manners, 
customs, laws, languages, and governments, — all 
have their striking changes and vicissitudes. Sta- 
bility is not the quality, or the fortune, of created 
things. Even what we call science partakes of the 
same fluctuating character :— and art, having attain- " 
ed its zenith, retrogrades.— One system of philo- 
sophy falls before the ingenuity, or extravagance, of 
another; andhence it arises, that no small portion 
of a contemplative life is lost in detecting the errors 
of former observers, reasoners, and hypothesists. — \ 
Geolnetry seems alone to be the science of eternity. 
Living in an age, which has witnessed the tem- 
porary* overthrow of all, that was esteemed great 
fmd permanent, and crowded with events, equal in 
magnitude and interest, to those of the ten preceding 
centtiries ; the whole, even in this recent stage of its 
history, 

** Seem like the relics of some splendid dream." 

In this period Nature has presented to us new 
ruins to engage our attention 5 and has introduced 
us to minerals, plants, insects, fishes, birds, ' and 
quadrupeds, of which our forefathers knew nothing. 
And not only all these, but new stages of society ; 
and almost every variety in the present capacity of 
the hmnan miftd to contemplate. Opening, as it 

s2 
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were^ new empires^ which, constttatiog dmUbtlat 
triumphal of cifilization over barb$ri8m> and know- 
ledge over iga^'naee, open a magnificent panorama 
lo the mind ; atid exhiMting to men> who. now Uv% 
undoubted evidence, ihat the very best of their attffi»- 
ments, whether in furt, in philotoj^^ or ia ihe 
science of legislatfot^ are but the rudfanente of 
&ture knowledge. 

11. 

Ni^re~ secondary to that Being, " of whoiO) 
through whom^ and lo whom, are all thing8,''«-^not 
only changes shapes and properties hersc^i hiA she 
has delegated to man a power of operating in a 
similar, though in a limited, degree. By obserVil^ 
the properties of vegetables, the qualities and st&si* 
ties of mineral^ ; and, having gained a knowle^^a of 
the effects of fire, water, and fermentation, he {pro- 
duces, at wiU> the post curious transformations in 
bodies; determines the limits of quantities^ and de- 
cides the nature of qualities ; by all tlie different 
methods of solution, deliquation, and depuration; 
by precipitating, distilling, and evaporating ; by the 
arts of chrystallization, sublimation, and exsiccation; 
and by pressure,* pulverizing, fusion^ and calciaa- 
tion. While, by the imiting (^ bodies, he is ca^ 
ble of ctmibini^g the most volatile oi all fl^^; 
and by the application of acids and salts^ of disiohr- 
ing the most obstinate of all minerals^ 

The Stoics, (who were ^orant of the power, 
which electrioity possesses of giviiiflMie^^U were^ 

/7^ 



to Ike four dl^menl» of wM^et), resolved fdr^ earth, 
ftre^ and water into eaoh otfaer^ i and as magnetism i» 
8idd tohave Hbe ftculty of suspending gravitation, sa 
they imagined (as Nature delights in eireles and 
dMpscs), that there eriated a qiudity, iHiich had the 
power of suspending the progress of events; and 
which, after a certain era, caused them to revert into 
their respective original channels^: as water resolves 
into vapour by heat; and vapour resolves into water by 
coM. So that every accident and event was supposed 
to be bound perpetually to recur j the same number 
and description of plants, insects, birds, and animals, 
again to animate and adorn the earth ; and the same 
beings, feeling their prior passions, again to exer^ 
else the same virtues and vices, and to be liable to 
the same calamities and disorders, to which Aey 
were subject, in their state of antecedence. 

It is certain, that no new plant, fish, animal, or mine* 
rat, has been introduced into the world^s economy since 

> Hence ^ilton speaks of eloments^ ** that !« <|aate^^ian rpD,"— BooIf 
T. ▼. 180. 

* SpealciDg of the cfaamges of dTih'zathm and barbarism, Tadtos re- 
marks, thai the wovld is subject to dia&gtt and vidantades, tbepcrMi 
of which are imknown to os ; bat their revolution is by alternatl^ aye? 
cession of radeness and politeness, civilization and biirbarism, ignorance 
and knowledge, as the snn is attended by alter^^ siiccession of seasons* 
It is carioas, that the Abb44u ^s** shQ^ld quole t,\^ passage, of which 
this is an iftstjf^, in detail, as concliisive of his arguifie^t in respect to 
climate: whereas, if it apf^y (o qliqkate m ^\\f it militates against the 
^fl^i^fif^ ^hich tt^ A!^\4 ^UPPQ*^ U 19 ^W^Q on th,e me^Uf vig^v of' 
W^ 

• Reflect, on Foe^^ paii||ii^ an4 A<^8i«, nd« ii., cb. zx. 
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the first creation of its. present form^ thoug^h it has gub- 
i^isted for such a multitude of ages. This is sufficient to 
prove, that tlie world is perfect m its kmd .— <-and, as 
the whole system of Nature is founded upon the; prin- 
ciple of motion, and upon a system too extended even 
for the doctrine of fluxions, it is not absolutely absurd 
to suppose (tliough from such a state of immortality, 
may righteous Heaven defend us !), that there may be 
a circle^ for the movement of events and passions, 
as well as for bodies : and as they are drawn to one 
end of the circle's diameter by an attractive force, 
they may be thrown back by a repulsive one : — in the 
same manner, . as globes ascend and descend by a 
centripetal and centrifugal necessity. 
. This opinion was maintained by the Brahmins,^ the 
Egyptians, and the modem Siamese. Plato and Virgil^ 
admitted it, with some modifications. It is implied in 
Boethius^ Consolation of Philosophy,* and is fiiUy de- 
scribed in t^ie Dabistan.^ The period of revolution is 
supposed to close, and another to begin, when all the 
|)lanets are in conjunction ; alternately in the signs 
Cancer and Capricorn:^ — at which time another 
impulse will be given, and a new circuit will com- 
mence. 

« Vide Herodotas, clio. ccvii. 

« Philos. Trans, confirmed by Geeta^ p. 94. 

s Virg. En. ti. 74. Ed. iv. 5. 4 Lib. iii. 

5 Asiat. Miscel. p. 99. 

c The Druids believed in these periodical changes,* which were 

sometimes to arise fromi the power of fire; and at others from that of 

♦ Slrabo, lib. iv. p. 197. 
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x^ The Jews believe, that whenthe world has altaiii- 
ed the age of six thousand years^ there Will be an 
eternal sabbath.' Newton appears to have coincided 
with the idea of a complete period, and tiie beginning 
of a new era,^ so far as to suppose, that the fiibric 



water, Cicero entertained a similar belief*; as wdl as Seneca.f Be« 
rosus taught, that when all the planets meet in Cancer^t ^be world is 
changed bjr a conflagration ; and when in Capricorn by a deluge. 

Nicias believed, that the sun during tbe space of deren thousand 
years had changed his place of setting from east to west, and firom 
west to east. Some hare taught, that in twelve thousand nine hundred 
and sixty years, the north pole will be idewed as the south pole; and 
that in twenty-flve thousand nine hundred and twenty years, it will 
again revert to the north. 

. Ptolemy, Tycho, Riccioli, and Cassini, believed our system to have a 
fixed period of career, varying from twenty-four thousand eight hun* 
dred years to thirty-six thousand years s Copemipus to twp hundred 
and fifty eight thousand. 

It has been calculated, that from the time in which Mercury, Venus, 
the Earth,' Mars^ Jupiter, and Saturn are next in conjunction, they 
will be in conjunction again after a period of two hundred and eighty 
thousand years ; —after making the following revcdiitions. 

Saturn ;.... 9,516years. 

Jupiter ...« 23,616 

Mars 148,878 

Earth 280,000 

Venus...;. 455,122 

Mercury 1,162,577 

> This prophecy is received from Elias, the Cabbalist. Two of these 
before the law : two under the law : and two immediately under the 
guidance and protection of the Messiah. 
9 The Scandinavians believed in the destruction of the world. 



• In Somn. Scipionis. f Epi^t. is. X Senec. Nat.Quaest. ill. 29. 
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of tbe unhrerse eaimot subsist for ev^ witboat biBing 
renewed by the band of the Creator. Tbis i4ea v^ 
•tarted by Hipparohus, immediately upon di^ov^ipg 
tbe recessioa of the equinox;efi. Timeeus, <m thi 
otfactr hand, insisted, that ibe universe wa& perfect in* 
beauty I and that it would never stand in need either 
ol eorrec^n or renewal* , 

in. 

It i$ remarkable, that though we see change to be 
the law of the globe, yet in the heavens all s^pp^ 
to the naked eye to retain unvarying aspects. Tb^ 
sun rises and sets; the moon exhibits her periodi-^ 
(;iil obfM^es j planets perform their stated courses; 
and their satellites undergo their res^pective series q€ 
eclipses. On earth every oI]gect l^is its periijd oC 
decay : but the planets and the fixed stars seem 

which ihef ealted Ike ^* twilight of tlte God9 ;" luid in the rimoFi^ti^P' 
df It. Then sprang into exktenee aofttber ui^enc, oi a iw oior« p^ 
ieet formatioo ; another tarth, spriagrag from tibe canae of «SBiH^ 
emerging from the bosom of tbeoeean^ rolling, in tlw bine expanse, 
and producing, with a roluntary impulse, ^very dexcHptJon of flower 
and fruit. 

This reno^aVkm was believed by the ancient Brachivaqs, tbe Cbah 
dcans> the Egyptians, and the Porsiaiis. Qrfheus iaHKU^ed the hypo- 
thesis into Greeee ^ and Pythagoras transplanted it into Italy. Cbrysippos 
c«||# U apoeaftasis j* Mareuf An^ooini^ pnUngpaesia^ and Nuperiiift 
remrffctlon and restitution. The natives of ?^vt aUo l>eli^Te in <ui 
eternal succession of worlds. 



* Laetant: lib. rii. c 23. 

t Euseb : l^csp. Ey. lib. ril. c 23. 

% Bornet— Theory of «h« Sartfa— 41. p» 911. 
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tePMd fof eternity. And though there are porti<^» 
ff the heavens,— particularly in the southern hemiftr 
j^ere^— attestii^g ample space for new creations, y^ 
ho new creations are observed to be formed. 

But the monotony, observable to the eye, is not a 
mcmotony to the reason. Nature never withdraws 
Ibe veil from her womb, while she creates, or in 
teeming. She never dies 5 imd never w^xes oldt^ 
fiver various in the midst of simplicity in form aiMl 
colour i-*^ver active even in^ the midst of apparei^i 
fcpose;-^the glass of the astronomer discerns globes^ 
er bodies, wearing an appearance of receqt creatioi« 
How large—Herschell, Saturn, Jupiter, and the Suu- 
may assist us to imagine ;^how ^mall, Venus, Merr 
eury, and the Asteroids* 

Changes, too, in other iusti^cesj are evident tp the 
tye of phUqsophy. The ring of Saturn varies in 
br«a<Uh) and is sometimes even invisible:— the belt» 
of Jupiter imd the zpnesof Mars h(^ve motions, mik 
are variable ;— the Moon has its vokanic eruptiou^ --^w- 
and the sun has spots so large, that they are visible to 
the nakjed eye' ; and sometimes so numerousj, that fiffy 
may be seen at the same time. These do not move 
parallel with the equator, nor have Ihey equal vek>ei* 
ties. Many of what we call fixed stars, too, h^ve 
motions, and periodical variations in their lustres an4 
iippareqt magnitudes* There were many stars, Ignown 
to ancient astronomers, now invisible; and others are 

^V ^iaosftrod by Gultttew SoMqer 1 but, U I lokiitkift mot^ LMgimis 
aliiidet to them in hit treatise oil iIm Siihivflb 
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visible, which were not so formerly. Some have ap- 
peared only for a short time; and some have gradually 
increased in brilliancy as others have gradually 
decreased^ 

Several stars have appeared^ and subsequently dis- 
appeared; in Cassiopeia; in Serpentarius ; in the 
neck ot the whale ; in the head and breast of the 
swan; in Andromeda's girdle; in Leo, and in Argo. — 
Montaner asserts, that he had observed more than an 
hundred changes in the fixed stars. Modem science 
supports the assertion. There was formerly a tradition 
in the east, that^ in the reign of Ogyges, the planet 
Venus not only changed its colour; but its diameter 
and its orbit.* The Pleiades, assuredly, once ex- 
hibited to the naked eye seven^ stars instead of six: 
—•Justin relates, that, at the time of the birth of Mi- 
thridateSf two comets appeared, so large, that the sun 
was eclipsed in the maidian of his splendour ; and 
that for seventy days they covered the fourth part of 
the heavens. In the year 218, also, we are told, that 



t This is DO donbt a fable. The Arcadians had a tradition, that their 
ancestors were older than the moon. In the time of Hezekiah the sun is 
said to have gone backwards; and in that of .Joshua to have stoqd 
still. 

« Amos. ch. V, V. 8.— Though the naked eye discovers only six stars in 
this const eliatlon, the astronomer sees 188 ;— and 2000 In tliatof Orion ; 
whereof twdve comprize the single star in the middle of bis sword; 
and 28 the nebalons star in his head. The nebulous star, Prsesepe, 
consists of DO less than forty. And how vast the multitude in the 
various strata of the lieavens may, in some measure, be conceived from 
the circumstance, that 116^000 stars passed over the field of Herschell's 
telescope within one quarter of an hour! 
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two other comets appeared; the course of one of 
which had the wonderful variation of moving from 
east to west. Olbers has also calculated, that a comet 
will, after a lapse of 83,000 years approach as near to 
us as the moon : and that it will gravitate within 7700 
geographical miles of the earth in 4,000,000 years, 
when, if its attraction is equal to that of the earth, 
the waters of the ocean will rise not less than 13,000 
feet ! 

Since first the penetrating eye of man 
Beheld thee * rising o'er the balmy skirts 
Of blooming Eden, thou art still the same ; 
And all now gaze on that, which Adam saw ! — 
Adam and Moses, Thales, and the man,f 
Who first taught Nature to th* astonish'd sons 
Of western regions.— Oh ! transporting thought ! 
To think that these unhallow'd eyes have seen 
What Adam, Moses, and great Newton saw !— 

But all beneath the constant moon decay !— 
All change !— all spring from infemcy to age ; 
And at the appointed season of decay. 
Melt into dnit :— to be reform'd again. 
Reform'd In splendour more magnificent. 
Than eye has seen, or ear has erer heard ! — 
And by that power omnipotent, whose name, 
Inscrib'd on all the universe, proclaims 
Him past, him prbsbnt, rtrruRB, and sole cause. 
Sole power, sole love, sole wisdom, and sole end! 

Hffmn to the Moon, 

* The Moon. f Pythagoras. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Th^e is no wixnal^ vegetoible, or even QEiiQemU 
Vwt what sustains mcreose or dioAuiuUoii of w^gkt 
^very naomeat. Tbey are either expaiwiod }f^j bo»l| 
COBtr^ctod by ooldj or ajBTected by tho subatmo^^ witii 
Kl^icb they aro combined. It is no proof of tite con^ 
trary to this position, that many of these change^ mn 
neither visible to the human eye; nor sensible to 
human touch. Animals and vegetables sustain these 
changes even oftener, than every thousandth part of a 
second. Goldi pUtin^ wd $Uv^r ar^ lesjp liable to 
change than ott^r metals t but even their olumges are 
frequently apparent. The ten simple earths are not 
only incapable of being analyzed into. Other. bodies; 
but they are equally unsusceptible of bei^g cqpiverted 
into each other. They are also incombustible and in- 
fusible : and they enter intQ the coipposUiqn of all 
substances that fill up the space^ beginning with gema^ 
and finishing with the smallest gram of sand. Even 
these have perpetual hicrease and diminution. Some 
minerals impart their yirtues without iQ^g. any of 
their sensible weigbti'-^but they lon^ weigjht never- 
theless. It is oi^lf insensible to us. 

The diamond Is ihe most unchangeable of earthly 
bodies^ when remaining in its quarry; and yet this 
hardest of all bodies is a combustible substance, and 
furnishes pure charcoal : — and charcoal itself^ the 
most obstinate of all bodies^ may be melted by the 
gas blowpipe. 



The apparelit changes in mineral bodies ai^«xeelcd- 
tegfy cuHouIei and b^utiftil. If nitric acid id pourdl 
tm co]^per filings^ ikt particles of eoppef will conibiM 
Willi tfaosa of tbe acid, and form a new body, didtin«t 
lirom either. 

Mercury will dissolve in vapour in the commm 
temperature of the atmosphere; or be shaken Into 
dust. Iron is burnt by pure oxygen gas; and, when 
applied to a roll of sulphur, becomes obsequious and 
pulvii^isee. Gold and silver may be reduced to a calx; 
and then reclaimed to their primitive nature and formt 
and idl bodies resolve themdelveis by chemical analystin 
iftto eard), water, salt, sulphur, or mercuiy. Shells, 
wherever found, in the sea, in rivers, or on tlie foaekft 
of animab, will ferment with acid» and burn into lime.^ 

Silver is generally found combined Mth lead, anll'^ 
stony, and i^phur. Copper with many ^bstttieen; 
iron mostly with sulphuric and carbonic acids :-^ 
pyrites with iron and sulphur:*— tin with sulfriiur and 
copper t-^*4ead with sulphur and silver. Mercui^ Is 
found among ores, stones, and clay ; Nickel with iron 
and ar8eBic;-^auiio with carbonic and sulphuric acids; 
—arsenic with iron, gold, and silver; and cobalt with 
arsenic and sulphuric acids. (MT diese gold and platfaia 
are the most unchangeable ;— they are dissolved by 
ojiygatated muriatic aeid;-<-silver and other metals by 
nitric ackl ; and they all burn readily in oxygen gas. 

1 Limestone il formed by a combinatioo of water and oarbonic.— - 
When a ttmeitone rotk appears^ therefore, ^emay rettaunred, tbat 
water anoaioivedtfaeif. lodrad tba wMt a>rai a»d dUposHioB •! Uie 
cartbpnnre, tbat it waiooeefiiiafltatBOfividity. 
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Sulphur, plumbago, the sevend bitumens, coal, 
jet, and amber, are combustible; and, therefore, 
freely change their forms and nature. The harder 
metals are combined by the force of chemical affinity ; 
and decomposed by the same principle; — a power, 
supposed to arise from positive and negative elec- 
tricity. 

11. 

Some have even affected, not only to separate the 
component parts of objects — the science of chemistry — 
but even to change one body into another. The in- 
dustry of alchymists took this direction :— hence their 
endeavours to discover a menstruum, which, being 
cast upon metals in a state of inhision, would convert 
their true mercurial parts into gold. This menstruum 
they called the powder of projection. The possibility 
of metals being transmuted into gold was entertained 
by Bacon ; and, in some measure, countenance^ by 
Boyle and Newton. The changes of mineral bodies 
may be supposed to arise from an union of the com-, 
bined effects of electricity, magnetism, and chemical 
affinity. 

Paracelsus and Van Helmont took a less objection- 
able ground, when they insisted, that in Nature there 
existed a fluid, which has the power of reducing all 
bodies into their original elements.^ The existence of 
such a fluid is doubtless not impossible ; but it has 
never yet been discovered : and if it really exist, it 

» Davy affirmsy that elementary bodies are but few; and that even those' 
fevr may, posslblyi be only one under different forms. 



i» 
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wiU^ most probably^ be given to. accident to d«H;over. 
Nature has trusted no animal with fire, but man; 
an universal dissolvent would be too powerful a 
an agent for men to be entrusted with. The time 
may, however, come, when Nature may condescend 
to speak a more intelligible language, and entrust 
posterity with greater prerogatives. Indeed the time 
seems rapidly approaching : for M. Lussac has dis- 
covered the means of rendering the most inflammable 
substances combustiblewithoutflameor fire. By means 
of the gas- blowpipe rock chrystal may be melted into a 
substance resembling pure mercury 5 rubies, sapphires, 
and emeraMs may be melted into one mass; and even 
magnesia and pure carbonate of lime, long supposed 
to be the most refractory substances to fuse, may be 
melted by it. This astonishing power is derived, as 
Clarke has demonstrably proved^ from the mixture of 
hydrogen gas with that of oxygen gas, in the exact 
proportion, in which they form water .^ By this art of 
burning the gaseous constituents of water, all things 
in Nature become fusible; and, in many instances, 
even volatizible. 

Mercury is said to be the foundation of colours' ; 
salt of savours 5 and sulphur of odours. Sulphur has 
such affinities, that it is found combined not only with 
minerals, but with vegetable and animal substances. 

* Two parts by biitk of hydrogen gas added to one part of oxygen gas. 

« Metals in a foltaic battery burn with various colours :— zinc with a 
bluish Ugbt, fringipd with red: silver, emerald green: lead emits a 
purple light: copper, a bluish light with sparks » gold, white tinged 
with blue. 
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A)9«> with bydrogtett. Wben ^ombtilfM in « iSMt af 
eimbusrtion ^Ith wtiter> it pi^dtice^ milphotons MiA i 
hurting it in pure oxyg^en gas producer sulphuric acid. 

PliOi^plionH exli^bits anotlier beautiful instance ^ 
change. One pound of it will mek one hundred 
pm^dd of lee* Wiien Cimibined with hydrogen gaii> 
it t^t» fire tit any temperature^ upon behig citposed 
to the atmosphere ; and when associated with sid« 
phnt it form$ a eompound m ^ctremely combustible^ 
Ibat^ when exposed to the air^ it bursts into a vivid 
flame. 

Oxygen gas assists combustion; nitr<^en gas 
destroys it. Fire is delected in the fat of animabf 
In the wax of bees; in v^etables ; in flints ; and in 
minerals : but gold has the remarkable property of 
imduring its greatest power^ for several weeks^ n^* 
out any apparent diminution of its weight. Fird 
hardens earthy and softens metals; vitrifies rocks; 
deduces alabaster into a powder; purifles air; and 
evaporates water. It destroys vegetables; chrystal^ 
lizes ; sublimes ; and> in fact^ seems to be Nature's 
most universal agent, not only of change and ruhij 
but of iructification and reproduction. 

in. 

The compression of air produces both fire ud 
water.* Water is composed of fifteen parts of hydro- 

> Newton obserred, ihat an bodiefl, which possess high ttfrictlve 
powers, have an fnflammabTe hase ; and as water and the diattkdttd pMsess 
those powers, he predicted that UdCh ihcMt tobStlttodertl^M irtH^^itt 
proved to hav^ an inflammabte lOM ftlso.^ These pndlctidlii Mfti^ 
verified. 
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geni and eighty'-five parts of oxygen: uid it is ^ 
impr^goated with various extraneous matter^ thai 
none can be esteemed pure, that has not und^« 
gone the proems of distillation. In fact, the fimf 
ekments unite in a single drop of water : aU of whicH 
VEiay be separated at the discretion (^ a chemist. It 1$ 
decomposed by throwing into it phosphurel ^of line : 
while caloric forces itself in such abundance between tti 
particles, as totally to destroy its attraction of cohesioUi, 
Muriatic acid, on the contrary, has such an affiai^ 
lor water, that whenever it meets with moisture, il 
assumes the appearance of a cloud ; and so great ^ 
Mfinity for it has muriat of ammonia, that it cannot 
be collected in a receiver : it is, therefore, coUeetoA 
over mercury^ Water has great soluting quaUtie^^ 
AU vegetable acids, whether obtained from mucilag^t 
^orkf balsam, bark, ripe fruits, lemon juice^ sorrdf 
amber, vinegar, and tartrid of pot-a^, are siduladk 
in it : they are^ also, decomposable by heat. But 
(H^ial, mastic, and the gluten of vegetables, are nol 
soluble in water, though they are in oil : nor is nmg<» 
ne^ia j though it is in every kind of acid. 

IV. 

The atmosphere is a tranq>arent elastic boify, cmi* 
ptmiMled chiefly of two fluids, intimately blended ; but 
differing essentially in their natures. These are oxy- 
geil and nitrogen gas. Oxygen gas constitutes about 
^e-fiftb ; nitrogen four-fiflhs of the whole. Qxygi^ 
umg be reined ; but nitirogra is destr«cti\^ of re- 
vptmtUm. Nitrogen, also, destroys combusUm; but 
<^geaao materially aftect9 it, thatj, wbm intt^ iron 

you ly. T 
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shelter to more than ten thousand men? These, aiid«tl 
other vegetables^ at length die ; Mid, at their deaths 
are consumed by. fire, or decomposed by heat and 
water, into hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen; their 
primitive eien^entsv Sometimes^ however, vegetabie% 
previous to this their final diange, become peUl|bd» 

Petri£sMctiou9 are not substances inverted huo 
stone, as many persons suppose :— they are substances^ 
encrusted, for the most part, with carb^miM^ of Ihm* 
Sir J. Mackenzie lately discov^ed a ibssii Scotch 
pine tree in the villege of Pcnicuick, about ten milps 
from Edinburgh, on the North £sk river. Thp s^ralgy 
in which the remains of this tree stand, are slate cli^ ; 
hut the tree itself is encrusted with 6|UQdstOTC» 
'^ere is sandstone both above and below the slate 
clay ; but the roots of the tree do not appesu- to have 
{>enietrated the latter, though they reach down to it« 

Whole forests, completely coated with strong ^r 
shelly substances, are found on Kangaroo Islimd | m 
well as on the continent of New Holland* Theie 
encrustations are supposed by Mons. Peiron,^ to ari^ 
from decompositions of shell fish ; which^ transported 
by the winds, are deposited on the trees and plants in 
the form of dust; and soon become solid pellicles 
round the branch on which they light. This cMisas^^ 
the gradual decay of the tree ; which, yieldii^ to the 
influence of the calcareous matteri disorg^iuzes^ ^nd, 
after no great length of time, becomes a mass of saiid* 
stone ; the arborescent form of which alone ree^ to 
the eye of the observer, its former vegetable sl^te* 

» Voy«se of Discovery to Auftral-Asisi vol. ji. p. 171* 
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Some vegetables resemble Gert^fmiin9ls iiithfir t» 
xnnil exbibitioBs of change. Thus tiie cork tree renews 
Hf Imrk ; f^^ f^x eight seasons^ its quptlity impro^^ 
9^1j^ tree trances in age. The marine ^-paUtt 
h&(3 |» n§w lefrf every mpnth; during the shim 
pi^f^ the {pidian bi^mboo issu^ ^ new shoot $ fiiKi 
oMEiy hulh^iMis roots have eonp^ntric rings prop^-r 
|i0hat;e to the njam^er of months jthey have Vll^t 
t4^4: while tlM? co^oa^tr^e^^ the Maldive I^bmdi 
ey0iy month prodiices a cluster of nuts. Of thei^ 
the firsts si^ys im emin^t Freneh naturdist, U iit 
a state of incipiiei^y ; the second is coming oi^ of Itk 
pchrering; thethirdis budding s the fourth is in flowery 
die ftfth is formmg a put ; «d the liMst is in mati^ty^ 

$heep, in the i^im^ manner, renew their fleeee eyerf 
jrewr; lobsters ^eir shells; ot4 js^prpions, sei^^^eiilfib 
mahes^ gramhoppei^, jud jnanf crther insects, ^eif 
ddns. SiBgs, ^eats, and epme ^^her miimak, sim^ 
ribed their horns; thongh not, pei*baps, at ^ated 
periods. The Asiatic hedg(^.og Ipses ite hair d^ng 
ilsf<»ir months' fitate of toi'pidky; and the pe«codc 
diods its fine feathers in autumn, and renews ;them 141 
the spring. Hence the peacock in Egypt was esteemed 
jEM emblem of the vicissitudes of fortune. 

The corn-weevil undergoes its severajl changes Hi 
the concavity ofzoxu. The nut-weev^ deposits ijte 
eggs in a nut, while it is green and soft. This 
egg is hatched, M^hen the nut is ripe, and becomes 
»9i»ggpt, whkh feeds upoo Ifae keracdw When 
jt has eon^uned ik^ kes^^, it hoi^s a hole in t^ 
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feftttieTB are altiMShed to thdr wfaigs; «M Hk^ ar» 
MMtowted With a tnmk of oq^ite ftnuiiilloft. 

The jMefetfr krUans issues fh)iii an e^g ilk Ae 
shape of a worm of a pearl colour. In a 'short time 
it hides itself $ spins a thread from its mouth ; and 
harhig enclosed itself m the thread for a foitirighti 
issues from its confinement a perfect aninml^ defend^ 
Hf a species of armour. 

The Hon ant^ after remaining in its reptile state 
from one to two yeal^, spins a tte'ead, whieh> beli^ 
gtutinous^ fitidcs to slMiA parities of sahd, in whbfih 
it rolls ftself up like a ball. In the Gonoave d this it 
resides for six or eight weeks ; and gradually purtiag 
iHth Its «^in, feet^ antennse^ and ej^es, biles a hti% 
hiihe ball>andappearsintbefermof afly^-**hai^iig 
ii%roWn slender bodf^ « smaHl^ad^ hrge eytiB^ iMig 
hgs, and iraniparafti wlng». 

VIIL 

The May-bug beetle deposits its egg in the ^em:^ 
iMfla which ksyaui|gcreepii0ttftinibe sbape^aanafg^^ 
nMoh lives in the earth fcr three years^ lieeding upon 
teots. WliUe under ground it fdum^es its skm^oiKefy 
jpear ; and at ifafe end of Uie fourth <]<gs itself a ^celU 
tests its skiui and beeoiflates a cbrysaUd* In ibe •#^>* 
ceedingMay it bursts from the earthy unfeMs ils wingg^ 
and ^flias in grdat^unibelrs umud the to|»s of tiiees. 

Thfe ox ]gad^y deposits its eggMi ihe skin -of an 
la^ ^mi |)tDditoes a yellowish maggi>t. This mvtggdt 
Hik fo the igi^ound, burrows^ and entem into An 



■<rf4it sMe ; whence i% Lssues a fly of a pale yel- 
Joiftiflti brown eok»ir, naarked with dusky streaks, and 
about tlate size of a bee. 

Some worms reside under the tongues of dogs^ 
others in the nostrils of macaws ; and some in the 
heafds and eren throats of Virginian deen I once put 
fe moth among some leaves under a glass* It de- 
bated several eggs and died. In a few days the 
^gs^ being placed in the sun^ burst, and out of Aea 
ore^ insects with wings, as mudi unlike their parent 
#•41 turtle is unlike an elephant. 

IX. 
JUumals are ctHuposed of gelatine, albumen, and 
^Bbrine ; liprmed out of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogoi, 
mA carbon. Oils^ acHs, salts^ and other sohstaoeeP) 
also, enter into the animal system. Gehrtine is the 
chief ingredient of the skin, membranes, bones,' 
hoofs, and homs^: from a deoompositioa of whid^ 
in retmn, is obtained muriat of ammcmia. Albumen 
constitutes that transparent, viscnous, substance^ 
which compose the nerves, the serum, and Idie 
blood ; the curds of n^lk, and die whites of eggs. 
Febrine is the essential constituent of the fliesh ; and 
fledi and blood are the richest of all manures. 

• •If* Fowroy siori, thai pbotphate of magpesia exiitt in the uHiie of 
the limnao speoiet, bat not in the bonet ; though it don exi«t iu the 
hooes of quadrupeds. 

• Black hair consists of nine substances, as M. Vauquelin has pnived 
by aualTzatioo.— Animal matter, a white concrete oil, a greenish grey 
6H, iron, -^xyde ^ • ma n gau e ie, phoftpliate of Ihne, carbonate of liiae» 
•dkx, aottaaafliidtiiaie^aaiiill^rof^ttliiiMir. 
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As the human frame approaches old s^e the 
8kin> fleshy and fibres^ become more dry and hard«-^ 
Digestion is more difficult; there is less p^spkationj 
the circulation of the blood is langoid;' ssid life 
fades away by insensible degrees.— This decay 
of the frame seems to arise out 6( the djrcum- 
stance, that the carriers of matt^ for the repair of 
the vascular system do not carry matter wherewith 
to repair themselves. 

; It may here be remarked, that the stone, of which 
the ancient sarcophagi ^were made, was «aid to luive 
the power of consuming the flesh, that was buried 
in them. This, however, may be questioned. But 
certain it is, that lime has the power, of deeompoiSng 
animal substances, without permitting them to \m^ 
dergo the process of putrifoction : and M. Msmge 
of Paris has lately discovered, that the pyroligneous 
acid, obtained by the distillation of wood, prev^ts the 
putrefaction and decomposition of animal substances. 

The act of converting food into animal matter is 
chiefly performed by the stomach : the gastric juice, 
found in which, constituting the chief menstruum. 
By a process, at once simple and intricate food is 
converted into chyme ; which, uniting with the bile 
and other juices, is formed into chyle ;— a substance, 
resembling milk. This chyle is conveyed by the . 
lacteal vessels into die heart. In this reservoir it 
begins to form blood; which, passing through the 
lungs, is modified and perfected by respiration : and, 
l)y one of the most beautiful of processes, is dis- 
tributed by the arteries, and strained into the pro- 
per vessels; converting vegetable and animal 3ub- 
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€tanc6s into nerves^ sinews, flesh, hair^ bone, and 
every other part of the human machine : as vegetable 
jnice is indurated into amber 5 and the leaf of the 
mulberry converted into silk. 

•X, ^ 

Other changes take place in the animal system, 
which would lead us too far into technical peculiari- 
ties. But there is one circumstance too curious tp 
be overlooked in a treatise on changes. It belongs 
to the ear. For while all the other bones of the 
tminan frame increase and acquire strength by time^ 
those, that lie in the cavities of the ears, are perfect 
in the womb. They may, therefore, be said to have 
a longer duration in respect to perfection, than any 
other part of the human body. As to those changes, 
which are caused by the vibratory motion of the 
netves, begun by external objects and^ propagated 
to the brain, they are so numerous, and so delicate, 
that it would require a volume of no ordinary mag- 
nitude to explain them : and then the subject would 
remain imperfect. 

All animals are ^ compounded of vegetable sub- 
stances. For as the sea is the visible Providence, 
as it were, that sustains, by the medium of the sun 
and air, all that live ; so all, that live and breathe, 
are compounded of ^' grass." The hoof of the horse ; 
the horn of the cow ; the shell of a snail ; the teeth 
of an elephant-; the claws of a lion; the feathers 
of a dove ; the wool of a sheep ; and the hair of a 
camel, once grew in the fields. Even the eyes with 
which we see ; and the ears with which we hear.— 
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Tbe blo^ of our &tlHsr9, ^ miQc ^ oar iBio(}miv 
Ibe »nii« of wr ^<m&, bxA iht ^h(^kn ef our daog^ 
tcprs^ al] sprung wll»i;cmUy from tbose vegc^sMef^ 
whichy having their roQtl$ 19 the «Qil> «eh1 <famriiig 
sustenance therefrom, prove the truth of that doc- 
trine^ which teaches, that man came from ^the dufit*'* 



CHAPTER IX. 



The dur^tiodd of life appe^ac^ Sblv move arbiteurf^ 
tfadu the duration of unconscious bodlea.~&wie plmti 
tise from seed iutbe spring, flower in the mmmefp 
shed their seeds and die iu autunm or In wuvton 
Some last two year&f and others three; Imt tbt 
principal poit^on we perennial ; b9 violets and al} 
manner of shmbs, and trees. S«me hiostom 0*1^ 
for one day ; others only £>r one night* The chry* 
santhemum putesceus bears flowers f(^ the greatest 
part of the year : 4he tbuyau of China keeps ua fiott 
leaf in winter md 'm summer i while the amsU'anth 
and the rose of J^ericho may be preserved for sevcxa) 
years. Most plants live independent of the loss of 
either leaves or flowers ; but the desM;h of a blade of 
the papyrus involves that of the bud and root attach* 
ed4o it.. Some flowers, kept in odd water Uil Uiey 
droopj may be restpr^ to life and fresbnessj by being 
placed in hot water* Then if the coddled sterna ba 
cut roS^ and put mto cold w«^er agaio^ they n^y be 
preserved even to a third stage of existence, 

Italian cypresses iive two hundred yei^ : tibei^ is a 
liudeu tree at Basle two hundred and fifity yaars old : 



tito 0Bk te dfie hundred yeors in arrivitig at pet fection^ 
Md ]ii^. to tl^ aga of three hundreds Diite4reetf 
in Spain attain a similar age. Many plantains in 
India are one thousand years old ; atid the cedars on 
Mount Lebanon have an age of not less tha^ two 
A9U»liiid yearB« 

In respect to insects, some have their duration in 
proportion to the duration of a leaf; some to that 
of a flower ; and others to that of a planU Earth 
woiAs live thrde years ) ^nckela ten years; bosa 
^eren; scorpions from seven to twelve; and tolida 
have been known to arrive even to thirty. — Vfm^ 
and si^kiers^ on the other hand, live but one year :**• 
9XL ephemeron, m a flying state« only one day. — But 
natumlists si^ak incorrectly when^ after the ^utho^ 
ritiefii «f Cicero and.Aristotle^ they say that tbodd 
ifbteh die at nine in the mormng f>^pite in thebr 
youth; tliose at noon in their manhood; and those 
at sunset in their ^e. For, previous to their winged 
slaley they had existed for tmo if not fer three yeors^ 
The 'flj^g state is merely a transition, which Nature 
hfB deetieed to them Ifor the greater fkelHty of ensur- 
ing a succession. 

In reeipect to fishes, crayfish live twenty years; pikes 
have fire<]Btiently attained ninety; the carp one hundred 
aod^fty; and the amphibious tortoise three hundred* ' 

Ufeftis will Bvt& t«n years; nightingales siJOteen; 
geede fi% ;; parrots sixty; ravens ninety; cocka^ 
toos ono htindred and Iwo ye«*$ ; fitlcons two hion* 
dred ; and swans two hundred and ninety. 

Sqtdrrei^ live seven ye^rs ; hares eight ; cows four- 
teen; cats eighteen j ^dk>w4eertwent;y$ stags forty;, 
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the a$s from thirty to fifty ; the lion to seyal^ ; ;thd 
one^homed rhinoceros to eighty; and elejdu^ts to 
t^ro hundred ye&rs.^ . 



^ jig€ at which Male* can engmder 
and Femalei produce. 
Males. Femalf^s. 

Guinea pig 5 or 6 weeks. 5 or 6 weeks. 
Rabbit . . 5 or (> months. 5 or 6 months. 

Martin^ 
tf easel, 
Polecat 



Time^of 


Number prth' 


Geeta- 


duced at a 


(ion. 


Birth. 


3 weeks. 


• .4,5,6, to 8, 



1, } 
^t J 



30 days. «... 4, 5, to 8. 
9 or 10 months. 9 or 10 do»....03 do«*......3, 4, 5, 6. 

1 year 1 year. •«.«.. 56 do 3, 4, 5, 6. 



Sheep..., 
Roebuck 
Beindeer . 
Ass...... 

Zebra.... 

Iilon • . . • 



1 do—. I 

1 year and half. 2 

2 years • 2 

2 do 2 

2 do.......... 2 

2 do 2 



do 5 months. 



do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do.. 



. 5 
. 8 
.11 
.11 



do. • . « 
do* . • . 
do.... 
do. ••• 



Leopard.. 2 do....,«... 2 do. 



Horse. . . • 

Lama.,.. 
Buffalo .. 
Ape .... 



2 do. and half, 2 do. . • 11 months. 



do., 
do., 
do.. 



3 do 

3 do 9 months, 

3 do 



1, 2. 
1, 2, 3. 
1. 

1, rarely 2. 
1» rarely 2. 
l,2,^,or^ 
once a year. 
4 or 5, once 

a year. 
1 sometimes' 

2. 
1, rarely 2- 



::}■ 



Drome- 
dary ..S 4 years 4 years. 

Camel 

Man ....14 do... 



— 1, occasion 
^y 2, 

,, abontlyear. 1. 
12 do.. 9 months. 



Rh]nocerosl6 do....,,.,. 16 
Elephant 30 do •...SO 



do. 
do.. 



2 years. 



1, sometimes 

2, rarely 3« 
1. between 3 
and 4 years.* 



• I knew a lady, who had twins three times ; and once three children 
at a birth. The wife of the celebrated Dr. Rigby, of Norwich, had five. 
children at one birth; and the father w^ upwards of eighty years old. 



II. 

Mnxky plants, insects, fishes, birds, and even qua^ 
drupeds, are peculiarly sensible of injury; others 
as strikingly vivacious. Some animals will live, afitef 
4he spleen has been taken from them. Dr. Hook 
even hung a dog ; then cut away its ribs, its diaphra^ 
gram, its pericardium, and also the top of its wind-* 
pipe ; and yet restored it to life for some time, by 
infusing air into its lungs. The sloth Mrill even. live 
for some time after the extraction of its heart and 
bowels.^ Worms also are difficult to destroy. Thus 
by a strange paradox, as an eminent Naturalist has 
remarked, the most useless of lives are of all others 
the most difficult to destroy. 

. Tortoises, serpents, moles, and bats, are able to live 
for some time without continuing to breathe. This 
faculty they derive from the circiunstance of the lungs 
having been left out in the circulation of the blood. The 
possum of Brazil is so difficult to kill, that when it has 
been broken or crushed, it will still creep away. — And 

. > Mr. Brodie in recording some highly interesting experiiuents iti re* 
gard to the suspension of the active principle, instances the case of a 
frogy which lived and crawled a full hour after its heart had heeu takca 
out. 

** In general," says Mr. Brodie, ** we see life combined with actjon, 
and living beings present an endless mnitilode of phenomena in per^ 
tual and rapid succession. — Life, however, may exis^ independent of 
any action, which is evident to the senses.— A leech, which was im- 
mersed iv a cold mixture, was instantly frozen into a hard solid sub* 
stance ; — at the end of a few minutes the animal was gradually thawed ; 
—the I^ech revived, and coutinned to live for thirty-six hours after th« 
experiment." 
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when the breast of a frog is opened^ and its heart and 
intestine parts taken out^ it will yet leap as if it bad sus- 
tained no injury ; while land tortoises^ smd the whole 
tribe of liz«'ds, will even continue tu Mve, not o^ily 
when deprived of their brains^ but of their beads. Somtt 
animals will exist even in vacuo. This wlHbestbe 
proved, by leaving some tenebrtons in ah air pomp 
foir several days. Caterpillars wiH live in an exhaust-* 
ed receiver ; and though for sevend days ttey will 
appear dead, exhibiting no motion, yet upon being 
let again into the air, they will revive and reeovvr 
their wonted activity. But Nature affords phenv 
mena still more wonderfiil even than these. liviiig 
shell-fish are scMmetimes found in solid atones in die 
harbour of Toulon, where they are called Etectyli } 
and are of exquisite flavour : sbelUfi^, calJed Solenes^ 
are also found in stones near Ancona in Italy. Firi^ 
gosus relates^ that a live worm was <»ice found hi a 
flint; and Alexander Tassoni relates, that soma 
workmen of Tivoli, having cleft a large mass 4if 
stone, found a cray-fish in the middle of it^ which 
they boiled and ate. Toads have been found in flints. 
M. Seigne saw one in the body of an oak near 
Nantes. Bacon and Plott mention similar instancies. 
Mons. Hubert found one in the trunk of an eliVl 
near Caen': and a live beetle was not long since 
found in the heart of a tree near Carlisle. The e^gs of 
diese animals must have accidentally been insinuated 
into the trees, when young; where, as Hubait 
conjectures, they must have grown with the tiw; 

» Mini. Acad. ScienceSi 1719. 
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fed upon its> substaiiGe^ and lived without air. Not 
long since a living toad was found in the heart of a 
cedar at West Chester5 in America, about half grown. 
The cavity was just large enough for it. The 
tree was solid, of thirty years' growth, and ther^ was 
no conununication for the circulation of air. In 
17739a toad was found even in a large block of ciHd, in 
the bosom of which np fissure could be perceived.^ 
An insect, resembling a worm, waaalso found in a 
ce^, the size of a sparrow's egg, in a fragment of 
coal (1820), dug out of Woodey-field pit, at the 
depth of tw;elve fathoms. When touched, it moved 
its conical part to any side : thus dewing it had a 
rotatory motion. It bad five or six circular homy 
rings, connectfed by moveable membranes. The tree, 
which contained the toad sqen by Mans. Seigne, 
was about an hundred years ^old: but the age of 

> Two toads were locked up lo a box by way of eiperiment, a;t a vil- 
lage Aear Wakefield, in 1806 ; taken out in 1807, when tliey were 
found alire and healthy, after living two years without air or food. 

A voodmao, laldr tpUtting a large cherry-tree at Haming, in the 
county of Selkirk, iouud a living bat of a bright scarlet coleur.^The 
caTity, in which it was enclosed, was surrounded by wood perfectly 
sound and solid. 

•^ The Vorticella rotatoria/' says St. Pierre, ** is found in a state of 
aiidh thonngh dryness, as to fall into powder, on being touched with the 
point of a neodle. It nu^ be preserved for a number ofyearsiuan 
apparent state of DEATH ; continuing to retain life without seeming to 
take any uourishment. A little drop of water let fall upon it is suffi- 
cient to break it, so delicate are its organs ; but if this water reach it 
thif'ough particles of dust, the insect opens its members by degrees, and 
swims in this single drop as in an ocean." ' , 

VOL. IV. U 



the worm found in the coal, it would be ifiipbssibte 
to form even the slightest probable conjecture. 

in. 

Nature has thfe curious custom of suspending thfe 
ahimations of certain animals and vegetables. Sohie 
quadnipeds, birds, reptiles, and insects, at the au- 
tumnal equinox, earlier or niore late According tt> 
the relative state of the atmosphere, etitfer into a 
state of dortnity, and remain so till the follotrth^ 
spring^. This remarkable suspension niay, perhaps, 
arise from the influence of galvanic powfer. 

Progs have recovered their aniniation after hav&i^ 
been bmied two years in snow'; and snails have revivi- 
fied even aftfer a suspension of fifieten years,^ Similli;- 
lar effects have been observed in the seeds of [Plants. 
A seed of a royal Scotch thistle was planted, after hav- 
ing been laid up more than sixteen years. It sprung^ 
vegetated, and produced a plant, the ifoliage of which 
was resplendently beautiful. — Sensitive plants are said 
to retain the virtue of germination from thirty to 
forty years ; and oats even to a thousand! 

Thatthe human franie, too, is subject to a suspension 
of animation is evident from many instances recorded 
on testimony, at once faithful and decisive. I>r« 
Chridhton* relates an account of a young lady, '^ho 
was in such a state of suspended animation, as to be 

« Spallanzani's Experiments on the Circulation of tbe Biood, ^ 13C. 
« Darwin, Zoonomia, vol. ir. p, 2d9. 
% On Mental Derangement, vol. ii, p. 84, 
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to all appearance dead. She was put in her coffin ; 
when the horror of bfeing buried alive gave such an 
activity to sensation, that it exhibited itself by a 
slight convulsive movement of the hands. While in 
this state, as she related afterwards, she distinctly 
heard her friends lament her death. " We have wit- 
nessed^" says a Bavarian letter, *^ the supetb funeral 
of the Baron Homstein; but a shocking result is 
what induces me to mention it in my letter. Two 
days after the funeral, the workmen entered the mau- 
soleum ; when they witnessed an object, which pe- 
trified them! At the door of the sepulchre lay a 
body cov^ed with blood. It was the mortal remains 
of the favourite of Princes. The B£H*on was buried 
alive ! On recovering from his trance, he had forced 
tlie lid o^f the coffin ; and endeavoured to escape from 
the charnel-house. Finding it impossible, it is sup- 
posed that he dashed his brains out against the wall. 
iTie royal family, and indeed the whole city, are 
plunged in grief. at this most horrid catastrophe."* 



CHAFFER X. 



If from the works of Nature, we recur to the la- 
V>urs of man, we recognize duration chiefly in the 
labours of the medallist and architect. Of the former 
there are no Hebrew medals older than the age of 
Simon Maccabeus. No Roman copper and silver 

« WWter'9 Dteseitation on the Disorder of Deatli, p. 276. 

u 2 
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medals go higher than the 484th year of Rome; 
and no gold one higher than the 546th. All others 
are spurious. 

In respect to architecturb, the veneration of ages 
belong to the ruins of Pahnyray Persepolis, Memphis^ 
'fhebes and Babylon: but a greater antiquity may be 
applied to the pyramids of Egypt^ and to the frag-^ 
ments at Stonehenge. — These gigantic fragments i 
esteem to be of an age at least equal to that of the 
I^ramidsr That they are not Roman, as some have 
supposed^ is evident from the undeniable circumstance, 
that the Romans never built in that manner^ — the 
entire history of their architecture being known even 
from the days of RomuliLs. Nor are they Saxon, or 
Danish. In fiict, there is no religion upon record, in 
which temples of this description were used: and as 
no evidence can be adduced to prove, that either the 
puUy) the lever, or the wedge were known to the 
Britons, previous to the time of Caesar, I am inclined 
to believe^ that these fragments belong to a period 
even antecedent to that of the Druids. 

From architecture we may recur to bmpiiies. The 
Babylonian lasted sixteen hundred and eighty years: 
the Assyrian fourteen hundred and fifty: the Persian 
two hundred and twenty: but the Macedonian, in- 
cluding a larger extent of territory than either of the 
preceding, lasted only thirteen years. The Roman 
empire was seven hundred and twenty years in grow- 
ing to its most eflective strength. From the age of Au- 
gustus to the division of the empire elapsed about three 
hundred and sixty years 3 and thence to the cloture 
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!oi Rome by the Goths one hundred and ninety.— 
The Eastern empire, from Constantine to the conquest 
of Constantinople by the Turks, lasted eleven hundred 
and fortynseven years. 

II. 

The human frame, up to the period of five years, 
vegetates so quickly, thjit it has attained nearly as 
great a height, as it does in sixteen years afterwards. 
With man, as with all other objects, time never 
assumes the attitude of repose. His life resembles a 
ship, that never anchors. For^ whether he eats, 
drinks, walks, speaks, slumbers, or meditates, tinae is 
ever on the wing, and constitutes the best portion of 
eveiy manias estate* And as those objects are the most 
sublime, which are not only invisible to the eye, bu^ 
above the reach of the imagination to conceive, time 
is one of the most mysterious subjects . on which 
the mind can meditate; since, constituting what has 
been called a moveable image of immoveable eternity, 
the transparent solitude of interminable space seems 
the only mansion for its residence. But time is only 
an imaginary quality. To two persons, differently 
•situated, time has either the wings of an eagle, or the 
crawling feet of a snail. To a man in expec- 
tancy, a single day appears^ a week ; and a month a 
y«ar. To a man in possession, the sun seems no 
sooner risen, thMi it has set; and summer has scarcely 
arrived, before autumn seems ready to appear.^-— 

» " Time," says Colton, in his • Many Things and few Words/ li the 
^ost uBde^nable yet paradoxical of all things. The past is gone, ihe 

future 
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lufaats couot by minutes; children by tiays; ib€;|i 
by years; planets by revolutions of yeajrs; comets by- 
revolutions of ages; Nature by revolutions of systen^. 
The Eternal meditates in a perpetual present; but 
Hme has no existence: though the mother of the 
body^ it is not the mother of the tomb;-^itis only a 
small imaginary portion of eternity. 



lU. 

In regard to events — every single incident may 
have its retrospective, and perspective relations^ as 

future is not comey and the present becomes the past, even wbfie we at- 
tempt to define it : and, lilce a flash of the lightning, at once exists and 
expires.^-Time is the measurer of all things, but is in itself im- 
measurable ; and the gi^and discloter of all tilings, but is itself nndis* 
closed. Like space, it is incomprehensible, because it has no limit, and 
it would be still more so, if it had. It gives wings of lightning to plea- 
sure, but feet of lead to pain ; lends ezpectaUon a curb, but gives a spar 
to enjoyment. It robs beauty of her charms to bestow them on her pic- 
tore, and thoogh it denies a house to merit, builds it a monument. It 
is the transient and deceitful flatterer of falsehood, bnt the tried and 
final friend of truth. Time is the most subtle, yet the most insatiable of 
depredators ; aud by appearing to take nothing, is permitted to take all : 
nor can it be satisfied, until it has stden the world from us, and us firom 
the world. It constantly flies, yet overcomes all things by flight; and 
though it is the present ally, it will be the future conqueror of Deatft. 
Time, the cradle of hope, but the grave of ambition, is the stem cor- 
rector of fnols, but the salutary counsellor of the wise, bringing all they 
dread to the one, and all they desire to the other. But like Cassandra* 
it warns us with a voice , that even the sagest discredit too long, and tlip 
silliest believe too late. Wisdom walks before it, and repentance behiiid 
it ; he that has made it his friend will have little to fear from iu ene- 
mies; but he that has made it his enemy, will have little to hope ttom 
his friends." 
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&r as we can tell; — and what occurred ten thousand 
years ago may have a relative connexion with some- 
dung, which may happen a million years to come. — 
Doubt this^ if you please; — but, in Nature, there are 
many much more extraordinary things than this! and 
though Nato'e appears to suffer some of her works to 
decay; yet, delighting in analogical variety, and in 
resolving matter into new creations, she is only 
varying her attitudes ; — nothing being permitted 
actually to decay: — madier, as well as spirit, and that 
intermediate something between those definite and 
indefinite qualities, existing to eternity. For in the 
dunghill of putre&ction are secreted the germs of 
fiiiture reproduction ; and from the ruins of vegetation 
bursts organic existence. 

Ever attentive to her interests, — ^Nature replaces 
in one spot what she has displaced in another. 
Ever attentive to beauty, — and desirous of resolving 
all things into their original dependence on herself, — 
she permits moss to creep over the prostrate column, 
and ivy to wave upon the Ume-worn battlement. — 
Time, with its gradual, but incessant touch, withers 
the ivy, and pulverizes the battlement. But Nature— 
ever magnificent in her designs!— who conceives 
^od executes in one and the same moment; — whose 
Vjeil no one has been able to uplift; — whose progress 
is more swift than time, and more subtle than 
motion ;— and whose theatre is an orbit of incalculable 
diameter, and of effect so instantaneous, as to annihi- 
late all idea of gradation;— jealous of prerogative^ and 
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studious of her creations,— expands with one band 
what she compresses with another. r 

Always diligent-»-^she loses nothing. For were smy 
particle of matter absolutely to dissolve, eTapo-* 
rate, and become lost, bodies would lose their con-^ 
nexion with each other, and a link in the grand chain 
be dropt. Besides — so delicately is this globe ba- 
lanced, that an annihilation of the smallest particle 
would throw it totally out of its sphere in the universe. 
From the beginning of time, not one atom, in the in- 
finite divisibility of matter, has been lost;— not the 
minutest particle of what we denominate element; nor 
one deed, word, or thought, of any of his creations 
have ever once escaped the knowledge 5 nor will ever 
escape the memory of the Eternal Mind— That ex^ 
alted and electric mind, which knows no past, an4 
-calculates no future! 



CHAPTER XL 

Lbt us now, my Lelius, recur to the subject of those 
hopes, whichrevelation has taughtus; and whichare so 
finely exemplified, among other analogies of Nature, 
in the rise and decay of the year ; and which so loudly 
proclaim the truth of that system, which would teach, 
in strong and indubitable language, the certainty of 
fiitureUfe, in the renovation and immortality of the 
pious and the just. This great and elevated truth is 
taught us in language, impossible to be misconstrued, 
The generation of animals 5 the propagation of vege^. 
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tables; the formation of -shells; the reproduction of 
insects and fishes; the gradations of bodies; the 
effects, resulting from the laws of motion and attrac- 
tion, dasticity and repulsion; the vastness of space; 
the infinite divisibility of matter; the constant con- 
nexion between cause and consequence ; — these, and a 
thousand other won^rs, supersede all possibility of 
annihilation ; and teach the grand, the useful, the 
consolatory truth, that not only spirit is immortal, 
but that matter is eternal also. Mind, therefore, has 
a permanent interest in matter; and matter a per- 
manent interest in mind. 

But, admirable as are all the works of Nature, in 
combination or in detail ; beautifiil as are the woods, 
streams, vales and vallies ; sublime as are the rocks, 
the mount^ns and the ocean; and wonderful and 
various, as are all their respective inhabitants ; how 
far inferior are they, individually or collectively, to 
fhat grand masterpiece of Nature, — Man ! 

No more with reason and thyself at strife. 
Give anxious cares and endless wishes room ; 

And through the cool, sequestered vale of life 
Pursue the silent tenour of thy doom. 

The thoughtless world to majesty may bow. 

Exalt the brave, and idolize success ; 
Yet more to innocence their safety owe, 

Tlian power or genius e'er conspir'd to bles^ ! 

Haric ! how the sacred calm, that breathes around. 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease ; 

In still small accents whispering front the ground 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 
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U. 

jShall ^ Being, of sudb capacities for r^asomng ^p 
jaerely a Beii^ of yesterday and to day?— Shall lli^ 
merest lump of luunfbrmed clay exist froi|i the 
beginnings and continue to eternity^ and U4s,tt 
ihe ppwerfiil agent in the bands of llie ^IterniM^ 
and in whom appear to l^e contracted and conr 
centi;a)ted all th^ perfections of the workl^— «hal) 
fie cease to live at the mome^t^t, in whieb h.e be- 
gins to kupw the value of existence? — Is diis the 
end for whi<^ we were designed? Are the pain? and 
the penalties of existence create^, for a no mpre ele- 
y^t^ spb^e than this ? — Where, then, are tl\e ufes 
o( those finer operations of the mind, which so highly 
^gnify our being ? — ^Why were all tho^ pap^cil^ 
implanted in our nature, if we are nc^, i^ refill^, 
heirs to imnuurtality ?r-If not immortal, bpw profound 
the M of human intellect !--The power of knowing 
the present, and of reasoning on the pa^t, were h^ 
worthless qualities, if they are to be chained to this 
body, and but formed for one existence. But it is 
impossible, tfiat a Being, so infinite in power and in- 
telligence, should make man so miserably incom- 
plete ! — Horrible, indeed, were it, if such were the 
prospect of human destiny ! — Can the Creator of intel- 
lect be acountenancer of injustice?— -Yet, tf there be 
no fiiture existence, when the lamp of life glimmers 
on the grave, where shall Kosciusko lock for con- 
solation? — ^No reparation has he received for the 
many injuries And misfortunes, he has endured, 
for the crime of fighting in his country's cause !t- 
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Where, then, would be the justice of heaven, were the 
soul of so illustrious a character as this, to die with his 
body? And xyhither m^st have flown all our ideas of 
infinite power, and of infinite excellence? — Without 
immortality; age has no futurity, on which to build 
its hope and confidence 9 — ^for it is the idea of immor- 
tality, which apoJk>gizes for our sorrows, and reur 
.ders the condition of humanity in the smallest 
degree intelligible. To be bom is assuredly a high 
privilege; and yet many men there are, who would 
say of life what Regnard said of a journey into Lap-r 
land : — ^^ I would not but have made it for all the gold 
in the world ; but which, for ajl the gold in the world^ 
I would not make again/' But the time will come, 
when he shall say : — 

No lightning glares, no billows roar : 

jftest, stranger, rest ;— t^e stiWQi i«,o*^, Birip 

Werje it not for an elevated idea of injimort^lity, who 
would not rather be a plant, a fossil, or a mineral^ than 
be dignified with the form and the feelings of a man? 
Living only in the hope of dying, the charm of im- 
mortality constitutes the greatest portion of pur hap- 
piness. Being a subject, over whic^i the soiil never 
desires to slumber, to doubt it were to possess the 
credulity of an atheist. To disbelieye ii^ the eternity 
of the soul were ahnost equiyal^i^t (» the assertion, 
that we are afraid jto meet it ; as much as t\)B dooi^l 
of a God is the frequent result of having pjreyiously 
wished it vFor it is the plague and pleasi^re of our 
Nature to believe the thing we wish- 
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IIL 

Et£Rnitt!— tboa dark, mpterioif tea,— > 
AH that i8 past, aod all tbat U to be. 
Ages aod worids, are present stiU to thee ! 

'* That the soul is immortaV said Mr. Fox, a short 
time previous to his death, '* I am convinced!~The 
existence of a Deity is a proof, that spirit exists; why 
not, therefore, the mind of man? And if such an es- 
sence as the soul exists, by its nature it may exist for 
ever. I should have believed in the immortality of 
the soul, though Christianity had never existed.— 
But how it acts, as separated from the body, is 
beyond my capacity of judgment/' How many 
statesmen are there, at the age of eighty, who would 
barter all their acquired dignities and wealth, for 
the privilege of escaping a conviction of th^t lawful 
truth! 

The petals of some flowers Ml, as soon as they ex-? 
pand; the ephemeron, after three years of prepara- 
tion, is produced, grows, extends its members to ma^ 
turity, lays its eggs, propagates, and dies!— But the 
soul-*the standard of man, and to increase the per^ 
fection of which almost every thing seems to com- 
bine—lives to eternity! That eternity, which Boct 
thius defines a perfect possession of an intermin- 
able existence ; and which Censorinus calls an infinite 
duration: but which, strictly and plainly, means an 
endless enjoyment of a perpetual present. 

Empedocles placed the seat of the soul in the blood; 
and the Stoics in the heart But Galen conceived. 
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that^ every member of the body had its separate soul. 
Some Indians/ indeed^ believed that every man hag 
two souls I a good and a bad one :— but Archelous, 
and probably Anaxagoras, whose pupil he was^ 
taught^ that the capacities of the soul vary in men^ 
according to the structure of their bodies^ The an^ 
cient £trurians seem to have inclined> in some mea-^ 
sure> to the Indian sect } since they formed Janus — a 
god entirely unknown to the Greeks, — ^with two 
feces: — indicating) that he could look backward into 
the old world, and forward into the new one, 

Alcmeon' esteemed the soul to be a portion of thef 
divinity. The fable of Saturn implied as much; — for' 
since the name of Saturn meant ** first intellect/'*every 
intellect returning into itself, we may recognize great 
beauty in the idea of Saturn's eating his own offspring. 
This doctrine, though it originated with Plato, is en- 
tirely inconsistent with that of the Alexandrian Pla- 
tonists'; most of whom testified, that the soul is united 
to the body for its punishment ; and that the body is the 
soul's sepulcure. Some, among whom we may class 
Origen and Clemens Alexandrinus, believed, that 
the connexion of the soul with the body was supported 
by a fine material vehicle, which separated at the 

« Plat, in Plac Philosoph., vol. iv. e. 5. > Danish Lett., part ii. p. 2$. 

3 Cic. de Natnra Deor. lib. i. c. 10. 

4 Remarks ou Platc^ Taj^tor \ Cratylua, p. 26. 

5 The earlier Platonists even believed, that there was a deity, superior 

to the architect of the earth : so magnifianit an idea had they of the 

uDirerse. Cratylus ; Taylor, p. 25. 
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period of death.* Others hav6 supposed, that the soul 
is a light substance in the shape of the body in all its 
parts, but of a nature so elastic and aerial, as to be 
Insensible of touch ; bearing the same relation to th6 
frame, that music does to an instrument, or perfume 
to the solid substance of a flower. And that it h 
elicited from the body, at the time of death, iti th6 
same manner, as vapour i^ called from the eftfth; 
only of such lightness, as to be intangible, invisible, 
and of such ^ penetrating nature, as to pass freely 
through all substances. 

X Angustine^F etays, t^e semi is like to the deity, iiAmortal and indii- 
tohible. The bnman etnic^ire was dl?ided into the bodf, the mliid^ 
and the soul, by the Stoid, the Pythagoreans, and the Platonists ; by 
irenseos, Clemens Aleicaudrinns/ Origen and Ignatius.f In this light. 
Says Augustine,! <^^ ^^X ^ esteemed a symbol of (he Trinity. Oan- 
ganelli/ something after the same manner, draws an analogy by ob- 
senring, that natural phikMophy denotes oar bodi^ ; ikiatbemati(» e^presi 
ear reason i and theology the soul. Hugh Victor seems to have thonght 
that the soul of man was originally of the nature of Angels ; % and 
Leibniti accounts for the commnnication between the soufand body, by 
supposing a pre-established harmony : so that they do not act physteally 
upon each other ; but essentially with each other :— -the latwr being 
always disposed to act, when the former wilU. 



• De Quant. Anim., cap. ii. Sallust, speaking of the soul in reference 
to the body, says, ** unum cum Deis, Alterum cum belluh eammtme ett:* 

f Nemesus de Naturft Hominis, cap. i. 

X Tractat. de Symbblo. Aquinas takei up the same, ot nearly the 
sameidea^ 

% la Lib. de interpret, de Imag. et slmil. Dei., lib, ii. c. 2. 
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That tte soul is immortal was believed by the 
Chaldeans, and Egyptians*; the Celts^; the Scy- 
thians^ 5 the ancient Lydians ; the Druids^j the Man- 
dingoes of Africa^; the Charibbees^; the Buddhists of 
fceylon'^; the Mexicans*; the Japaneise^ ; and indeed 
i>y almost all nations.*''* The Galla of Abyssinia 
believe in a future state ; biit hot in futui'6 punish- 
ments. The Sadducees among the Jews, howevei*, 
disbelieved the resiwrection of the dead." ' That 
other sects have, also, believed the soul to die with 
the body, cannot be denied. But this, as Burnet lias 
said before,*^ proves nothing to thc^ general reasoning : 
—nor would it, were any traveller able to prove, 
beyond the possibility of contradiction, that a whole 
nation, consisting of ten millions of inhabitants, en- 
tertained the same Ibeliefl The world contains niiie 

« Merod.y lib. ii. c. 12^. « Strabo and Valer. M^xlmus. 

3 Pomp. Mela., lib. ii. c. i. 

4 Ammiao. MarcelUn. zr. p. 9. s Park's Travels, p. 408. 

6 Sir Wm. Yootig's Voy. to the West Indies. 

7 Cofdiaer'tt GeylM, p. 149. s cUvlgero> b. vi. sect. i. 

9 Rayoal, vol. i. p. 133. 
to CicTasc. Quae8t.,lib. HI. Senee. Ep. 18. /Elian says, that in hia 
time none of the barbarians were Atheists. Var. Hist. lib. Ii. c. 31. 
" Acts, xviii. 8; Mark. xii. 18. >« be Stktu Mortiioram> tap. iii 



• The natives of the Friendly Islands believe the deity to be a female, 
residing among the stars ; and the soul to be a divinity residing in- 
visibly in the body. 
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hundred and seventy-one millions of sotils ;— six dud 
li half millions of whom are Jews ; one hundred and 
fifty millions are Mahometans ; one hundred and 
seventy-five and a half millions are Christians ; and 
six hundred and forty millions are Pagkns. They 
harmonize scarcely in any thing ; and yet they all har- 
monize in this^: that let the Deity assume what shape 
he will; and let the soul be of whatever nature 
it may ; yet that the soul lives after the present state 
of existence. 

Some of the Asiatic philosophers imagined souls to 
descend even into vegetables and minerals.^ The 
I'ar tars' had once a similar belief: tod the Pharisees^ 
Who were fatalists^ contradicting their own doctrine 
by acknowledging the fi-ee-agency of maii, believed^ 
that the soul emigrated into other bodies; the good 
into men, and the bad into beasts.^ 

The Essenes believed in predestination; leaving man 
ho immediate power over his own actions. They con- 
ceded the immortality of the soul, but not the resur-* 

> PomponatioB of Mantua gained some reputation at Padua and 
Bologna* between the years 1490 and 1510, by writing a boolc entitled 
De iMtnortuiiiaie minimi ; in which he maintained the soul's immona-^ 
lity; though he denied the possibility of proWngit by philosophical reason- 
ing. Palerius of Veroli, also, wrote a poem on the same subject. But 
he was condemned to be burnt, for having spoken In favour of the Lu- 
therans, and against the Inquisition. 

« Dubistan, Asiat. Miscel. 95. 

s Vide Marco Polo. b. ii. ch. zxvi. Also Hist. Gen. des Huns, torn* 
iii. p. 223. : > 

4 Joseph us, vol. i. c. 8. Acts, c. zxiii. 6. 
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rddicBi of tlia body/ The good, they 04ft6^i^A, Wef« 
traxi8latedtot)MiForttin»tebfalDd0; th«f bad hltd illb« 
ta^rancanoaT^nsattdpassag!^ The dative of (}feat 
Bctiin have very impeifect Idtoi illative to the soUl ; 
buttlMy also beliave la itfl fomt^ ttlstetioe. For wh6A 
an £uropeati enquired of OM 6f them> K^hy h« paid 
rodpedt to his shadow, the tk^gto wswvred by d^-^ 
mandiDg^ if it were postiU#> that he could be ito 
i^r^rant, ae not to know> that the shadow ithb a 
mtok'a witness $ who would he^^ft^ b«ar tmti^nonyi 
tiot aaty of Ui Tirtuee^ but of hl» 4riino» and defecti. 

V. 

The Indians imagined, that when the soul departed 
from the body, it returned to God its parent. Zeno 
and Zoroaster maintained tlie same opinion: and 
when Plotinus was dying, he said to a friend^ who 
attended him, *^The divine principle, which has 
animated me, is now about to return, and to unite 
itself to the divine Spirit, which animates the uni« 
verse/' The Egyptians,^ on the contrary, believed that 
the soul passed into quadrupeds, birds, and fishes 5 and^ 
thatafter a certain ert, it again animated the body c^a 

• CbristiKM bclJeve, that the body wfll regenerate, as well as the loul. 
TMt vras the beffcf, also, of the most andeat of Aral^fc writers.—'* I 
know, that my Hedeemer Ilmh ; and that he shaft stand, at the latter 
day,!tpoii the earth : and thop^ after my sls!tt worms destroy the body, 
yrt r* my flesh ibalt 1 tfee Ood.^ 

«flerod.lib-iI. c. 123. 

• Job, e. six., T. 26, 96. 
VOL. iV. ^ 
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man. This doctrine ,was intrbdiiced into Greede by 
Pberecydes^^ and into Italy by Pythagoras* . 

The Soofees of Caubul are. said to. see. and admire 
the. Deity in every thing. Every olgect. but him, 
say they, is. illusion ; every object being but a porticm 
of his essencj?, which assumes an infinite variety of 
shapes I the soul forming an entire imion with his 
substance.^ Cicero, who in another placei' discourses 
so admirably on immprtaUty, believed, too, .that, the 
souls of good men were of divine extra9tion,^.and that 
at the period of death it became an essential part of 
the divine nature. There is a sect among the Ma- 
hometans, called the Zindikites, who believe neither 
in &e providence of the sovereign power, nor ,in 
the immortality of tibe soul. But the four elements 
they believe to be the four essences, constituting the 
Deity:— and that all things being compounded of 
them, all things are portions of the Deity himself. 
Spinoza, however, taught that God was neither in- 
finite!, intelligent, happy, nor perfect ; he being but 
tlie natural virtue, or faculty, difiused in all creatures : 
That nothing is spiritual ; that matter only exists, 

3 Cic Tiim;. Quaest. lib. i. c. 16 ; and yet Cicero says, in another place, 
tliat the doctrine was delivered by tradition from all antiquity, 
t Elphinstoue, p. 208, 4to. «SQmn. Scip. 

3 Ciistos animos, poros, integros, incormptos, bonis etiain studiit ■ 
a^que. anibtts ezpolitos, leni qoodam ac fadli lapsu ad Deos, id est, ad 
NaturaoL sui similemi^ p^nrolare.— Fragment Consolat. ez Lactantto.— , 
** Then shall the dnit return to the earth, as it was ; and the spirit, 
shall retorn unto the God, who gave it."— Ecdeiiast. c. xll. r. 7. 

The Vedant of the Bramins inculcates the belief, that the soul of 
man after death shall be absorbed in the supreme, and be subject neither 
10 << birth, nor death, reduction, or augmentation."— Raymohun Roy. 
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and it& modifications; that all ideas^ abstract and 
general^ are material ; that matter is the only Deity'; 
that erery thing is a part of God^ *and God a part of 
^ every thing; and that religion is a political engine^ 
invented, and continued by governments, for the 
purpose of establishing and preserving harmony and 
propriety between the relative orders. From this it 
would appear, that Spinoza's ignorance was far worse 
than that of the Saxon noble of whom Edwin, King 
of Northumberland, enquired the nature of the soul, 
wit&out any of its humility : — ^^ Sire,'' returned the 
noble^ ^^ the more we reflect on its nature, the less are 
we able to explain its essence. We may compare it to 
the bird, which flew in at one of the windows, where 
your Majesty so lately dined, and immediately flew 
out at another. While it remained in the room, 
we knew something about it ; but when it flew away, 
we knew not whence it came, nor whither it went. 
Thus, while the soul animates the body, we may know 
some of its. properties; but when it separates itself 
from the body, as we know not whence it came, so we 
know not whither it is flown.*'^ 

VI. 

The inhabitants of New Zealand believe, that on 
the third day after interment, the heart separates 

' 1 LobiD of-Weaterstede contended for the existence of two co-eterna( 
priuciplesy God and nothing.* llie former the good, and the latter the 
evil principle of the nnlverse. 

« Rapin, vol. i. b. iii. p. 70. From Bede, lib. ii. c. 13. 

* Vide his Hyper-metapbjsical tract ** Phosphorus^ de EMma Causa et 
NatnraMali." 

x2 
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from the body ; and that a. divimtj!, nham tftey caU 
Ea^tooeip hovers over the grave> takea the hearty waA 
earriee it into the ckxids.*' Many American Indiami^ 
abstain from eating the blood of animate^ beottme 
it contains the life and spirit of the heart. The Per- 
sians are said to leave one part of their graces open, 
from a belief^ that the dead will be re^animated^ and 
visited by angels^ who will judge them^ and i^ppto- 
priate their future state* Some Tartar tribes tony 
the beat horse with a person deceased, in order that 
he may use him in the other world: and the Lap- 
landers place a purse of money in the coffins of thdr 
friends^ that the defunct may pay tfae porter at die 
gate of Paradise : while the Hindoo wife believes, 
that if she sacrifice herself on the funeral pile of h^ 
husband, she will enjoy with him eternal life* 

Some of the tancient Scythians believed, that death 
was only a change of habitation :-— the natives of the 
Tonga Islands imagine;^ that the lower orders of 
society tiave no souls ^ or that If tibey have one it 
dissolves witk the body } — but that those of a higher 
rank go to Bolotoo^ the ret^denee of the gods. Tb^ 
believe, that the soul during life is not a distinct 
essence from the body, but the ethereal part of it; 
which part esdsts after deatii in Bolotoo in the fcrm 
and likeness of the body. In Taheite the islanders 
believe^ that the spirit of manis eaten by a bird^ in pass- 
ing through which it becomes puriHed j after which it 

t Coirinik's New Soutb Wales, p. 524. 

9 Adair's Hist. American Indians, p. 134. 

a Mariner's Account of the Tonga^ Islands, vol. ii. 
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rises to the rank of a Deity.— There is a tribe, on the ^ 
contrary, <m the Gold Coast of Guinea,^ who adopt the 
doctrine of the metempsychosis so Seu* as to believe, that, 
when they die, theyjg^UJbe^MgedJnto white men. ^ 
One reason why the Mahometans abhor, that their por- 
traits should be taken, arises out of another branch 
of the same creed, yiz%, that, when they die, their 
souls will sadraat^ the picture ; and thils be debarred 
from entering the paradise of Mahomet. 

VII. 

A Javan inscription^ illustrates the soul in the fol- 
lowing manner : — ^^Look at mankind. If you con- 
template its state When living, its ^cistence k no 
jmore tima that of an herb, \^hich shoots up on the 
/ace of Hie earths Concerning tibe soul, it is like 
dew, which hangs on tiie points of grass.'* The 
«^b6tance of the priest's exhortation^ to the soul of a 
peHson deceased k, that ^^ it sfacmid be conscious oi 
,being the Work of the creator of the universe { and 
jBk&ex leaving its earthly dwelling, that it should speed 
its way to the source whence it issued/' The natives 
of tihe Arctic Regions, on the contrary, appear to 
have Uttle or no idea of a Suiwreme Being.* *^ It was 
once believed," said Olioomiak to Sacheuse, the Es- 
quimaux intei'preter, ^^ that men, When dead, went 
to the moon, but it is not believed now." They 

1 Bosman^ p. 131. Ed. 1721. 
« Found in Surabaya, ?iile Raines's History oC J^^&y 4t». tol. II. Ap- 
fUkiix^ IK cexxiit. s lbki« vol, i« p. 921* 

4 Captaia Bom's Voitge of Discoverir tp U^ ArotSc Regions, 4to. 
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imagine, however^ that birds and otlier animals 
came from it. But the medium of intercourse was 
hot sufficient to establish a fact, so extraordinary as 
that of a whole people being entirely destitute of 
religious fhitb. 

Hie natives of Temate, one of die Molucca Istonds, 
exhibit little shew of religion ;— and no one is allowed 
to speak upon it to a Strang^. But diey have tem- 
ples:-— and the priests go, at stated periods, with 
an assemblage of persons ; when they silently point to 
an inscriptipn on a pyramid, which embraced nearly 
the 'ithole system of ethics.— ^* Mortals ! — ^Adorb 
YOUR Goi) : — ^LovB y6ur Brethren :— and study to 
BE useful to your Country.** Fcw volumes of 
theology, even though they contain three thousand 
pages, are more comprehensive, in point of morality, 
than these three simple sentences. 

The philosophers of Japan imagine, that an uni- 
versal soul pervades the whole of Nature ; animating 
all things ; and reassuming souls, quitting the body, 
in t))e same manner, as the ocean resumes its waters, 
and light resumes its particles. (Miers believe, that 
the soul, at the time of the body's death, retains 
complete possession of all its powers; but has no 
faculty to exert any of them, till it forms a re-union 
with another vehicle. Of this opinion was Dante. 

vm. 

From a passage in Aristotle it would seem, that 
some of the Egyptian philosophers had notions similar 
to those of the Japanese ; though other writers doubt 
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even whether they believed. in the eternity of the 
soul at alL^ It is^ however^ universally acknowledged* 
that the hieroglyphic^ denoting the soul^ was a chry- 
salis; and though it is certain^ that the future butter- 
fly lies with all its pa^ts folded up in the caterpillar'; 
yet the circumstance of the Egyptians having adopted 
that emblem is a sufficient proofs that they considerjed 
the soul^ as undergoing frequent^ if not continual 
changes. 

The Greeks^ in the same manner^ described it 
under the form of a beautiful female^^ ornamented 
with the wings of a butterfly. In the colossal statues 
byPaceti, Minerva is represented as breathing the 
soul into the Being, newly created by Prometheus^ 
and as placing a butterfly upon its forehead. Among 
the numerous gems, cameos, and entaglios, illustra- 
tive of the fable of Cupid and Psyche, there is a gem^ 
{beryt), in which Psyche holds a lotos flower in one 
hand ; while she is lifting tlie robe from her bosom 
with the other. In a second {lapis lazuli) y Cupid is 
treading on one end of his bow, striving to catch a 
butterfly;— in another, Venus appeieirs anxious to 
bum a butterfly, which flutters in the air;— and in 
^ fourth, {hyacinth)^ Cupid is chained with a butterfly 
to a pillar. 

* Some writers hare referred the fable of the pboeoix to tbe Egyp- 
tian belief 10 tbe soul's eternity. Burnet, bowever, esteems it {Theorif 
of the Earth, v. ii. p. 24.) an emblem of tbe globe tr-wbidi, after 
a long age> will be consumed in tbe bist fire, and regenerate anotber 
world. The Chaldee parapbra^e reUitcs a fable, relative to an eagle 
wbicb, soaring near, the sun, became so enlivened by its rays, tbat its 
youth was renewed.— The eagle and tbe phoenix were, probably, hlero- 
glyphical of comets. 
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At Rome> there is a curious basso reli^o^^ (a 
food repreffeotatLw of which may be seen in Status 
dst Mu990 PiQ Clementkio^), ia which Psyche^ heU 
by Mercury, U^twftiog over a dead child; while 
Prometheus is iu the act of reanimatini; a girl, by 
towbing h^ b^ with ^ point of bis rod.^ 

1 lo the British Museum is h bas-relief, represeDtlng the figure of 
CopM prestlDg Pty^e, im thf shape Qi a biitt«riy, toliishoaoBi.— Nd. 
73.— There is a sarcophagus, too, on which are represented scraral m* 
aio^pus ^uri}f«— Roam v. No. 35. 

• Tom. IT. pi. 34. 

3 The doctrine of immortality is, I think, heautifuUy indicated by 
the figures on the Barberini Vase. As the subject of these fignres have 
bita aiMiah ^octtloaad, I than prtsome to offer a hw obiensitiaMi 

The BARBBaiNi PoftTLAND Vasb. 
lliis vase was fiinnd in the middle of the sixteenth'eoatary, enclosed 
te a marble sartopliagtts, standing in a sepulchral chamber, tinder Moate 
df Qtp90, about two miles and a half from Home, on the road leading 
from Frascatl. For two hundred years it constituted ou^ of the prioeio 
pal ornaments of the Barberini eoUectiou, It waa purchased by Sir 
William Hamilton ; and by him sold to the Dnchest of Portland ; whose 
Nsband, soon after, presented it to the British Museum ; where it fs 
aoir f tylod the PortlAwl Vase* At the hettoa of the vase is m b«Bt of a 
fnnal^ whose habit proislaims her a nurse. The first compartment 
contains three figures. These are a father, a mother, and a daughter. 
The mother is a mother-in-law ; proved by her Indifference, and com- 
liaratire youth. The daughter is pining for lore of an olject, to whom 
she has been clandestinely betrothed. Thebetrothmentiftaigalfied by 
the torch ; and its being a secret is proved by tbe languor of the 
daughter ; and stHI more by the figure of the nurse ; who, by placing 
her finger towards her tips. Indicates her secrecy; she having, it fs 
supposed, been present at the betrothment. Tlie father and mother-in- 
law observe the bve-sfok girl with severity; they see hef sinking into 
the htngttor of death } and do not stretch even one hand to relieve or 
support her. The unfortunate girl soon after dies : and in the second 
compttriment she is awakened, in the Efyslan fidds, by the arrival of 



IX, 

The mind exists in the body^ eren after the body h 
itself insensible. Plymley assures us, that DnGtrd, 
surgeon of the infirmary at Shrewsbury, found a 
patient, who had injured his spinal nerve, not only to 
live some days, but to preserve his senses entire; 
although his body had lost all sensation. In pithing 
animals death is so instantaneous, that the animal 
makes neither a struggle, nor a movement. The 
' comparative anatomist introduces the instrument inio 
Uie cavity of the skull, and divides the medallary 
substance above the origin of* the toaneh of nerves 

Love, coDd acting ber lov^r, jast risen from the tomb ; and with a 
winding sheet still in bis band. The peenliar species of tree protei Si 
to be situated in the Eiysian fields ; because it is a ttce, tnlike any wtm 
known upon the earth : Elysium hariai^ always btso reprwaa t a d aa 
ab<»unding in trees^ peculiar to itself. Thf serpent indicates the female 
to have received the meed of immortality : the serpent being an Egyp- 
tian, Grecian, and Roman emblem of eternal life. The female stretches 
out her band to welcome the arrival of her lov«r, in tbt Elysian Ael4t : 
aad introduoei him to bis own laUier, who, it is yresumed, dted lia- 
fore bis son. His foot is i-estiug on the tree of life, That the ignre 
of the old man Is not that of Pluto, as Darwin supposes, is evident 
from the circumstance of the old man not having one single emblem, 
that onghi to have accompanied him. Darwin say^, that tlie igSm 
mast be Plato, becaaseall the orltias call biia so( and becaaae hehsf , 
one foot in the groattd. Bat the fact is, the figure baa not one ftiot in 
the ground : his foot Is merely concealed by that of the fen xU: figure. 
The father and the son seem to oliserve each other with ah earnestness, 
implying that tliey have yet scarcely arrived at the moment of recognise 
ing each other fWly* 

From all tbis it appears, that the subject is not a general on«> as 
Wedgewood supposes ; 6ut a lulject of private occurrence, embellisbcii 
fiith allegory. 
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which supply the diaphragm. How the mind may be 
if ected^ in instances of this kind^ it is not easy^*^ 
peirhaps it i^ impossiUe'^—to trace. 
- That spirit may exist without matter is as certain^ 
^astlmt matter may exist without spirit, aftar it has 
liecn once created. We lose our legs and our arms, 
and yet the mind is as perfect as before. Thus is it 
with our intelligence. We may lose our memory, 
^ur powers of discrimination, and, in fact, labour 
underthe most abjectmental imbecility, yet the vigour 
•of the body remain firm and unimpaired : while with- 
out the body's exercise, the mind is capable of feeUng 
^ the intermediate sensations, arising from love and 
hope, from hatred and from fear. 

That the soul can exist without what we call 
matter, the soul, by its own properties, has the 
power to convince us, in the same manner, as the eye 
has the power of estimating the height, width, ami 
colour of the body. The soul tells this great secret 
by its dread of annihilation ; by its eager thirst for 
miblunary fome ; by its conscious superiority over the 
body; its almost unlimited power of acquiring know- 
ledge ; its love of justice and honour, and every 
•nobler virtue ; its^ ardent desire of perfection 3 its per- 
suasion, diat matter exists not for itself; and by that 
restless activity, which is continually pointing at 
something beyond the limit of its fortune." For as 
planets gravitate by a secret impulse to each other ; 
reasoning by analogy, which, in a case like this, 
is an unerring guide, so does the soul gravitate to- 
wards an union with somethings partaking of a divine 
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quality : — ^for^ as Mons. Hemstei'huis would say^ a 
isingle aspiration of the souly towards somethiog no- 
bler, and far better than itself^ forms greater ground 
for a conviction of its immortality, than the clearest 
mathematical demonistration. The hope of immorta- 
lity seems^ indeed^ to be a remittiscence of heaven. We 
see nothing in Nature superior to man; and nothing 
in man superior to the minj> ; which glances over the 
universe^ as it were^ by magic^ and plans in moments 
what the body executes in years, indeed the mind of 
man surpasses every object^ we discern in nature:' 
and more difficult was it to form^ that even the sun 
itself! It is no woiKler^ therefore^ that the secret o^ 
its elements should still baffle the ingenuity and re- 
search of the best metaphysicians. From Aristotle^ 
down to Locke and Berkeley^ Reid, and -Stewart,— 
all is conjecture ! 

X. 

- Is it not natural to conclude that that, which is the 
/most excellent in quality, imd which is the longest 
in arriving at maturity, should, also, when it has 
arrived at perfection, be of the loi^est continuance ? 
Is it consistent with common sense, that matter should 
have a longer life than spirit, which gives activity to 
matter ? If we possess two substances, one of which 
gives us more pleasure in the possession than the 
other, do we not prefer the one, which is the more 
excellent, to that which is less so ? If we possess a 
diamond in a casket, shall we keep the casket, and 
throw away the diamond ?— And shall not the Deity 
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reward himaelf by preserving that portion of hie 
workfi^ which most partake^ of his own essence? 
Would he not, were he to act contrary to this rule, b^ 
committinig a kind of suicide on his own excellence ? 
Can eternal wisd6m act without a definite and honour- 
able purpose ? No !— llie conscioiKsness of a truth like 
iMs is the stamen of immortality. — Shall St; Peter's 
live, and Angelo, its architect^ cease to live? — A!b 
well may we suppose, that there are no natund 
leaiis^ foi^ attraction; or thlit the universe would be 
capable of organic harmony^ if the architect^ who 
created it, and who alone is capable of turning 
«pace into infinity, and time into eternity, no longer 
consented to ^st. Yes, my friend, St, Peter's still 
remains unmoved, it is true, while Angelo is reported 
to be dead. But to thb woelo oki^y is his pbaik 
Angelo— the great, the sublime Angek>, — will conti- 
nue to exist, when St. Peter's has mouldered away, 
like the dust of its own monuments. In prosperity, 
my Lelius, let this reflection chide the spirit of pre- 
iumption ;-^in adversity^ permit it to check eveiy 
feeling of impatience^ by actmg as a nepenthe to a 
wounded spirit. 

XL 

To many men life is a dream so perturbed, that ira- 
mortalUy is absolutely necessary to the consummation 
of that justice> of which men have so great a love 
and admiration* And shall men love justice more 
than the Eternal } Marcus Aurelius Antoninus said of 
the soul, that it was a God in ejdle. Shall a being, so 
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cap^Ue of aasociatiofi with the DiTinity^ titik Into 
nothing? We esteem it a misfortune to have 
lost an exceUent friead; but every tbin|^ passes 
away; and you> my LeKus^ in health, and in the 
bloom of your life, will soon follow. But the grare 
has an illumination even more tnmsoeudant than 
that of the sun itsdf. That himinary, too, presents 
an analogy to our reaaoning. It shines upon a wil- 
derness with the same pleasure, that it shines upon the 
vales of Italy> or the plains oi Greece : and in ttie 
same moment> that it presents to our vision the mag- 
nificence of evening;, to that of others it exhibits all 
the glories of nunrning. These analogies apply to that 
hope and conviction of immortality, which is the best 
of those flowers, which, in consequence of our folly, 
now only i^ring up, in detached groups, along the 
journey of life. 

Atheists are the vainest and most arrogant of men : 
— foi; imagining the arguments^ey employ, to be the 
most perfect of all possible demonstrations. 



• In quick and prematore decay, 



Th^ bresuhc the firagraace of thdr mi»d» away. 

Curious is it to observe, how incredulous men are 
in some things ; and how extravagantly— nay, how 
miraculously, — credulous they are in others! Some 
men turn atheists from wantonness; but perhaps 
the greater number, because life and Nature arc 
two enigmas, they are utterly unable to solve. When 
they witness a tragedy, however, they are con- 
tent to defer all opinion in respect to its propriety, till 
tJie action is turned, the plot unravelled, and the whole 
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concluded. Wise men have the game respect for the 
DeUy^ that atheists have for poets. As to their opinion 
cf deaths — like many philosophists of old. Atheists live 
in the perpetual dread of that, vrhich they are conti^ 
nuitlly teaching.other persons not to fear. 

One of the most distinguishing parts of an atheist's 
character is ^ONCBrr ! Wearing the ^^ semblance/ not 
the substance" of reason, he. resembles those fruity 
which the gardener instructs to assume the figures of 
animals, by merely placing them in moulds of clay, at 
the time of growing. Being as impenetrable, at the 
same time, as a stone, which is neither malleable^ nor 
soluble. Atheists, in consequence, can no more be 
reasoned out of their vain mental importance, than 
hideous women can be talked out of their beauty. A 
fit of illness, however, works strange wonders ! 

— — O the good gods, 
How.blind 18 pride! — What ea^ we are tiill 
hi matters, that belong to other meo» 
What beetles io'burown !— 

. XII. 

Inoculated with arrogance, the atheist sees every 
object superficially :— bewildered, the present is all 
painj — the past was all calamity; — the fiiture is all 
despair. A solitary being in this wilderness of beauty, 
he sits, like the Titans of Hesiod, in melancholy state, 
lost to every comfort ! 

His delights resemble those of the misanthrope, who 
amused the hours of his disgust in studying the anato- 
mical mechanism of hornets' stings* For while the 
Mahometan, turns to the south in the moments of 
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prayer^ the Christian to the east^ the Ethiopian to the 
north, and the Japanese to the west; the atheist 
turns to no part of the eon^>a8s— ^seeing that he.nerer 
prays, and has no God to pray to. In life, where .is 
his hope ? In misfortune, where is his consotetion ^ 
In the hour of death, wha^ is his cynosure? la 
ancient times the amethyst was supposed to be an 
antidote to inebriation; but to an atheistical sober- 
ness of heart, there is no resource from mental ruin. 
We cannot conceive what is infinitely great, noi| 
what is infinitely small; and yet atheists Will, insolenan 
complacency, contemplate their own wisdom; and 
thouj^ they will acknowledge, that serpents may exist 
in the centre of large trees, and toads in the bosom of 
flints, yet because they cannot penetrate a few secrets 
of the material world, they will not stoop to the belief 
that there are more honoiurable secrets, than they are 
themselves masters of. They forget that, for four thou- 
sand years, the simple overflowing of the Nile consti- 
tuted a problem; — they forget how many centuries 
were required to unfold the causes of eclipses; the phe-. 
nomenon of the rainbow ; the fluctuation of the tides ;. 
thecirculation of the blood; the propi^tion of sounds ; 
and the nature of vision. Atheists, in fact, resemble 
those persons, who, in going the journey from London 
to Aberdeen, find themselves benighted at York,, 
sle^p there, and die. Their .reasoning, as M. La 
Harpe has well observed in his eulogium of Fenelon, 
" tears from misery its consolation ; from virtue its 
immortality ; freezes the bosoms of the good; and ren- 
ders justice only to the wicked,- whom it^annaiilates.'* 



Can the gmnhopper meaauve Che mouatait^ on 
whicb it fofms its nett ? Can tke beaver wdgh tbe 
Waters of the rirer, by die side of which she builds her 
adifice? Can the Hon bur^ the barrier^ which separates 
Us strength frona the intelleet of bis keeper ? Can tbe 
starling understand^ that the fruit, which it names^ is 
the fruit on which it feeds > Neither can the whi^ 
acquire the sagacity of the seal ; the dodo the doc^ty 
imd imitative faculty of the bnUfio^ ; the caterpiUar^ 
the art or the industry of an ant ;--nor the fern, or 
the sycaasore, finrm one graduated notion of the esc-^ 
quisite sensdbitityof the mimosa. Ye atbeista i^^see y» 
not how much more strong is the ea^ec^ than the 
&yre ; — how much more proYcdent is the beaver^ than 
tbe mule ; — how much more sagacious is th^ bee^ 
than the modi ? — All these ye have the power to see« 
But can ye reduce a globule of water to a smatter 
volume by compression? Can ye weave even so 
much as a folder's web? Will your chemical art 
convert the nectar of a flower into virgin honey ? Caa 
ye fructify a palm-tree ? Or can ye give p»*fume to 
the nectarium of a citron ? Content yoursebnes, t&en^ 
in the infoncy of your intellect. Nature^ so £ur frodfc 
admitting you to her council, has scarcely permitted 
you to place one footstep on her threshold. Perish^ 
Aen, the system^ founded on ignorance, on supo*^ 
Acial acquirements^ or on an addiction to one science, 
whieh,-^precttt(fingthe observance of that faanaottx^ 
which sttbiAM ia Aem idl^^^nrtaggcrs beHe^ because^ 
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fikU to tmee no farther^ it fancies it has arrived at the 
limit of the chain, Tbe molehill to an ant, is nearly 
W gr^t ^ iDQuntain, a§ the l^ghest 6l^^mit of fepx* 

XIV. 
A&elst^ r^^n|]^le the geograp^ier^ pf i^fttiqui|y, 
5rflo whm they had 4«Uu^f*ted ^U (tlje cfm^ifv^p 
UpfiWi^ to th&ijf^ sta(;e(()i.on the margii^ of their maps^ 
^^ all beyond this are dry deserts^ frozen ^e^^ la^ 
impossahle p[ioii9t#iQs/' Ap4 y^h Vf^^Y ^ ^^e 
men, though they doubt of fiH tb^ obyipMS ij»pf es§^| 
4aily and hourly before diem, derive aom^ hope to 
th^r fortunes from the art, relating to tine dis^sKMrery 
^ B,n universal dissolvent, an univiei^ medieio^, 
•nd an universal ferment, Mrfaich shall increase seedt^ 
gi^ms, and embryos, to iofinite feq^ndity l-^ltwa 1^4 
« blind man into a field, and inquice of him, whether 
tie sees the «un, does he not answer '^ Ko P" Bui; if 
we lead an Atheist,^fer n^ore blind in mind, jthan the 
other is in vision, — and inquire of him, whether he 
believes there is a God, he ansvrers ^^ No V^ ff And 
why 9'* ^^Beeause he is no were to be «eett/' Does like 
4^U])d man €urgue, that, because he x^annol; see the sun, 
4;herefore, there is none ? A husbandman, plougfcang 
in a valley, sees nothing before him, but the faiUs^ 
which screen his hut and oxen frojn the 6t(;»rm at one 
eeason of the year, and from the heat of the s^xty jut 
another. The i^pherd, on the other hand, mouaits 
the spiracles of roek«, and bdioids a boundless horizon 
before him ^ it city at his feet 5 an island in an arm of 
the sea ; and beyond, a vast expanse of ocean, studded 
with ships, extending farther tbfm his eye ^^an Vfi^i^b. 

VOL. IV. Y 
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Has not the shepherd a contempt for the husbandman^ 
when he hears him doubt the existence of a ship^ 
because he has never seen. one ? When he doubts^ 
whether a river exists larger than his rivulet? — 
And, above all, when he doubts the existence of a 
•ea, more extended than that part of the h^ven^ 
which covers the concave of his native valley ? — ^The 
Atheist is the husbandman ; the man of science is the 
shepherd. 

Existence of a God !«— It Is more evident to the 
senses, than Atheists can perceive. A simplicity is 
there in the idea, far beyond the intricacy of Spinoza, 
or auy of his imitators.— It forms, as it, were, a 
circle ;— every part of which is evident to those, who 
occupy the centre. Doubt, on the other hand, tis a 
pyramid ; imposing in form, but susceptible of being 
seen only from angle to angle* When an Atheist 
doubts, he is satisfied. When a man of science 
doubts, he analizes : — analysis opens. light; light pro- 
duces conviction: from that conviction springs neither 
hatred, nor fear, nor despair ; but admiration, preg. 
nant with love and awful delight. " The soul immoi:- 
tal ?''-^Ah ! aslong-lived as the sun ! When a bougbof 
a shrub is cut off, will not the shrub throw out shpots in 
itsplace? When a claw of a shell-fi^h has been injured, 
or broken, will it not renew itself? When a worm is 
divided, will not its parts reunite ? And shall not the 
soul ? ^^The soul !— where does it exist ? Anatomist 
cannot discover, either its form, or its habitation.^' 
Neither can they behold the fluid of the magnet.^ Is 

1 Ferliaps thi time m\y come when tliia Auid may be z:eii4ered .visible. 
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there not a power, which can change an acorn into 
oak ? a caterpillar into a butterfly ? and an animal into 
dust? — If there exist a power, capable of effecting 
these and similar changes, it can, assuredly, with as 
little difficulty as any of the minor operations of che- 
mistry, reconvert that dust into an essence, which we, 
in utter ignorance of its nature, designate spirit. 

We know nothing, by ocular demonstration, of the 
souPs flight. Neither do we know the uses or the 
means, employed by Nature, in many of her operations. 
We do not know the uses of the nipple of a man ; we 
are at a loss for the uses of the zebra and the camelo- 
pard ; of the hunch of the dromedary ; and of the enor- 
mous excrescencies of the hornbill and the toucan > 
—we are ignorant of the uses of zircon and glucine, two 
of the simple earths ; — we are ignorant of the process 
by which the diamond is chrystallized; and we are 
equally ignorant of the end, for which insects undergo 
their respective changes. Yet we know, that all these 
things are. Let the good man, then, calculate on the 
power and justice of the Eternal ; who, in time most 
fitting for the purpose, will not only elicit the ??oul 
from the body; but convert its present anxious con- 
dition into a sabbath of eternal rest. 

To feel thus is to feel assured of immortality ;— the 
best consolation of the wretched, anS the best hope 
for the unrestrained majesty of a rich and magnificent 
mind. To feel thus is comparatively to be advanced 
a thousand steps towards perfection; and as thfs 
feeling is almost as innate, in our vocabulary of eh- 
joymehts, as those arising from love, and all the more 

y2 
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estimable passioiiBand affections, virtue becomes more 
^reeable to us ; the past more capable of under- 
standing; the present more endurable ; and the future 
more pregnant with hope and ai^imation. 

XV. 

Why, then, is death considered an evil of such gi- 
gantic magnitude ? Is it indeed a feelings implanted 
in our bosoms by the unconquerable hand of Nature ? 
or is it the more probable eflFect of early association^ 

I Allading to the subject of early assodations, I presume to record my 
gratitude to a lady, to whom I ought to esteem myself under a greater 
obligation, than if she had left me a fortune of five hundred pounds a-year ! 
This lady b the accomplished Mrs. Barbauld ; whose hymns,— read in 
the season of comparative infancy, — first implanted that ardent admira« 
lion of Nature, which, in all the trials to which I have been exposed^ 
has been the charm, the pride, and consolation of my life. 

Four and thirty years have now elapsed, since I read those beautiful 
little master-pieces; — and when I sent for them, in order that I might 
record my gratitude in these pages, the following sentences were as 
" green** to my imagiuatioB, as they had been in the morning of my 
life; and I could not, after an intercourse of so many years with worldly 
objects, worldly men, and worldly sentiments, trace the images, they so 
vividly represent, without a sedate feeling of melancholy transport. 

** Come, let us praise God, for he is exceeding great ; let us bless 
God, for he is very good. 

** He made all things ; the sun to rule the day, the moon to shine by 
night. 

*' Re made the great whale, and the elephant ; and 0ie little worm 
that crawieth on the ground. 

«' The little birds sing praises 4o God, when they warble sweetly in 
the green shade. 

'' The brooks and rivers praise God, when they murmur melodiously 
amongst the smooth pebbles.*^ 

' ■ ■■ '^Cw^e, 
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and of viUated education ? I am inclined to believe, 
that were we, when children, taught to consider 

^ Come, let us go forth into the fields, let as see Tiow the flowers 
spring ; let OS listen to the warbling of the birds, and sport oirselves 
npon the new grass. 

« The winter is over and gone, the buds come out upon the trees, the 
crimson blossoms of the peach and the nectarine are seen, and the green 
leaves sprout. 

" The hedges are bordered with tufts of primroses, and yellow cow- 
slips that hang down their heads ^ and the blue violet lies hid in the 
shade.*' 

** Come, and I will sliow you what is beautiful. It is a rose fully 
blown. See how she sits upon her mossy stem, like the queen of all the 
flowers ! her leaves glow like fire : the air is filled with her sweet 
odour ! she is the delight of every eye. 

*^ She is beautiful, but there is a fairer than she« He that made the 
rose is more beautiful than the rose ; he is all lovely; be is the delight 
of every heart. 

** \ will show you what is strong. The lion is strong ; when he raiseth 
up himself fit>m his lair ;*-when be shaketh his mane, when the voice of 
his roaring is heard, the cattle of the field fly, and the wild beasts of the 
desert hide themselves^ for he is very terrible. 

** The lion is strong, but he that made the lion is stronger than he « 
his anger is terrible ; he could make us Ale in a moment, and no one 
could save us out of his hand. 

** I will show you what is glorious. The sun is glorious^ When he 
shineth in the clear sky, when he sitteth on the bright throne in the 
heavens, and looketh abroad over all the earth, he is the most excellent 
and glorious creature the eye can behold. 

*< Tlie sun is glorious, but he that made the sun is more glorious than 
he. The eye beholdeth him not, for his brightness is more dazzling' 
than we could bear. He seeth in all dark places ; by night as well as by 
day ; and the light of lis countenance is over all his works. 

** Who is this great name, and what is he called, that my lips may 

praise him ? 

"This 
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death only as a cavern^ through which the old and 
the young must necessarily pass, in their road to a hap* 

' *' This great name is God. He made all things, bat he ia himself more 
excellent, than all which he hath made :— they are beautiful, buf be is 
beauty ; they are strong, bat he is streogtli ; they are perfect, but tie is 
perfection." 



*' Child of reason, whence comest thou? What has thine eyepb* 
served, and wliither has thy. foot been wandering? 

*^ I have been wapdering along the meadows, in the thick grass ; the 
cattle were feeding around me, or reposing in the cool shade ; the corn 
sprung np in the furrows ; the poppy and the harebell grew among the 
wheat} the fields were bright with summer, and glowing with beauty. 

*' Didst. thou see nothing more ? Didst thou observe nothing besides? 
Return again, child of reason, for there are greater things than thiese. 

" God was among the fields : and didst thou not perceive lilm ?' his 
beauty was upon the meadows : his smiles enlivened the sunshine. 

** I have walked through the thick forest j the wind whispered amon^ 
the trees ; the brook fell from the rocks with a pleasant murmur ; the 
squirrel leapt from bough to bough ; aiid the birds sung to each other 
amongst the branches. 

** Didst thou hear nothing but the murmur of the brook ? no whispeiES 
but the whispers of the wind ? Return again, child of reason, for there 
are greater things than these. God was amongst the trees ; his voice 
sounded in the murmur of the water. His music warbled in the shade ; 
and didst thou not attend ? 

** I saw the raopn rising behind trees ; it was like a lamp of gold. The 
stars one after another appeared in the clear firmament. Presently I saw 
black clouds arise, and roll towards the south ; the lightning streamed 
ir thick flashes over the sky ; the thunder growled at a distance ; it 
came nearer, and I felt afraid, for it was loud and terrible. 

** Did thy heart feel no terror, but of the thunderbolt ? Was there 

nothing bright and terrible but the lightning ? Return, O child of 

reason, for there are greater things than these.— God was in the storm, 

and didst thou not perceive him? His terrors were abroad, and did 

pot thine heart acknowledge him ? 

<*God 
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pier region;-^id we, iu our manh(K)d^ consider death 
as the sister of sleep, and the mother of rest 5 — were 
the unfortunate to hail it as a sliding from tumult, 
and the old as a translation to another country, 
where their youth would be renewed, and rendered 

'< Ood is io every place ; he speaks in every sound we liear ; he is seen 
in all that our eye^ behold ; nothing, O child of reason, is without 
Ood :— let God tlierefore be io ail thy thoughts." 



*' I liave seen the flower withering on the stalk, and its bright leaves 
spread on the grounds — I looked again, and it sprung forth afresh ; the 
item was crowned with new buds, and the sweetness thereof filled the 
air. 

** I have seen the sun set in the wc»t, and the shades of night shut in 
the wide horizon; there was no colour, nor shape, nor beauty, nor 
music ; gloom and darkness brooded around. — I looked, the sun broke 
forth again from the cast ; he gilded the mountain tops ; the lark 
rose to meet him from her low nest, and the shades of darkness fled 
away. 

** I have seen the insect, being come to its full size, languish and 
refuse to eat : it spuu itself a tomb, and was shrouded in the silken 
cone ; it lay without feet, or shape, or power Xo move. I looked again, 
it had burst its tomb ; it was full of life, and sailed on coloured wings 
through the soft air; it rejoiced in its new being. 

*< Tlius shall it be with thee, O man * and so shall thy life be renewed. 
Beanty shall spring up out of ashes ; and life out of the dust. 

** A little while shalt thou lie in the ground, as the seed Heth in the 
bosom of the earth ; but thou shalt be raised again ; and, if thoa art 
good, thou shalt never die any more. 

«< Who is he that cometh to burst open the prison doors of the tomb ; 
to bid the dead awake, and to gather his redeemed from (he four winds 
of heaven ? 

^' He descendeth on a fiery cloud j the sound of a tmooipet goeth before 
him ; thousands of angels are on his right hand." 
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eterniil :— were \^e, I say, in the diflterfetifc stA^d^ of 
our existence^, thus to consider it, should We ndt hfttl 
this creator of terrori^ as a friend, rathfe^ than a^ lili 
enemy ? Yes, my friend, death in the ordeal, by whteh 
our faculties are to be fully tried and devfelopedi-**- 
Death is, in fact, the guide, which, after hope has 
cheered the heart, and tranquillized the soul, will lead 
us from the limits of time to the vestibule of eternity. 
This is a species of philosophy, however, of which 
we know but little. For in the present state of opinion. 

The weariest and most loathkoib^ lifi^ 
That ache> age^ {Jetinry, aud iraprisonaieiit 
Can lay on Nature, were a paradise. 
To #hat we fear of death. 

Measure for Measure^ act iii. sc. 1. 

XVI. 

It is curious, that the only ancient gen^ extant^ 
personifying death,^ represents him as an inaage 
dancing to the music o^ a flute: and whteh the poets 
would allegorize a child, dying in its bUd, they fablied* 
Aurora to steal it from the arms of its parents. 

The gods, says Seneca> cohceal 4he b^pinesB «f 
death, in order to iiiduce U6 to Kve : JtivenaP direitJts 
us to pray for a mind, which considers death as a con- 
summation most anxiously to be wished"^: and the les- 
son has received the illustration of a Scytliiaii king%^ 

» Mus. Flor., torn* i. tah. 91* « Meurs : de Fttn6re, c. 1, 

3 Sat., X. r. 358. 
• 4 «« Were our eyes," says Mad. de Stael, on the death of her Itt'llher, 
p. 151, ** permitted to take a clear view of the opposite shore, who 
would remain on this desolate coast ?" 

5 Vid. Epiced. Glaus Wormius, st. 25. 
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Pdrphyrysaysof the Brachmfttis, thai they looked for 
kmihing so eagerly as this consummation; considering 
life in the light of a pilgrimage^*— and Herodotus^ and 
Stt'abo* speak of nations^ who mourned at the birth 
of an infent^ and rejoiced at the prospect of death. 
Lucan informs us, that the Celts, who lived near 
the Pole, esteemed it a passage to long life; in 
consequence t^ which, they eagerly sought it in battle. 
Valerius Maximus even assures us^ that the Gauls 
Were so confident of immortality, that they not ut^re* 
quently lent money, to be paid apud iftfer&s. In 
G^eecfe death Was ceminly dreaded; but it was al- 
ways esteemed a fortunate event t and that mother 
Was Called pre-feminenfly h£^py> who, having been 
drawn to the temple of Jtino, by her two feons, prayed 
ike goddess to r^wahl them for that act of filial piety^ 
and found, at tiie end of th^ sat^fifke^ that they had 
died in the temple, after felling int^ a soft and quiet 
dumber. 

> *' It is pr6per Uft a wdmaD> after her husband's death, to bum herself 
10 the fire with bis corpse. Every woman, who thus burns herself, shall 
remahi In paradise with her husband three score and fifty ladks of years 
by desthiy."— Coete of Gentoo Laws, p. S86, 4td. 

• Lib. V. c. 4 ; also Pomp. Mela^ lib. «• a 1* the Oadesof vS|toiii tmig 
IqrmnsinboDourofDeMb, and erected altars to old age. Phnest.iii 
Vit, Apoilon.«»Numa forbad all mourning for infants. Plut. 

3 Lib. ii. The Black Jezides, a species of half Musselmeu and half 
Christians, in the same manner. Many Christians believe, that hear«a 
gives an eariy death to its favourites : Mid the joy that ought toengagethe 
mind, Yfr deaths was typified by the Oreoian fable of the ^* swan." This 
fable originated from the circumstance of the Cananites being accustom- 
ed to sing hymns at the approach of death. The insigne of that people 
was a swau :— hence the metaphor. 
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Diodorus relates^ that when Dionysius the colder 
took Rheggio, he resolved to make an example of the 
governor, for having defended the city with great per- 
tinacity. Previous to the pupishment^ he designed for 
him, — desirous of aggravating his sufferings, — he told 
him, that he had, on the yesterday, put his son and his 
kindred to death. The tyrant was, however, much 
disappointed: for the governor, whose name was Phy- 
ton, so far from exhibiting any aJffliction on that 
account, exclaimed, ^^ then they are by one day hapr 
pier than myself." 

The Thracians rejoiced at a burial, which they 
esteemed a road to Beatitude; and indulged in all 
manner of sports and pleasures. In Ireland a death 
Is still said to be a source of joy and amusement; 
while the natives of Congo esteem it a transition from 
toil to rest; from anxiety to happiness. 

The Wahabee.Arabs regard it Impious to mourn 
for the dead ; that is, say they, for those, who are 
with Mahomet in Paradise. The Javanese make 
several feasts upon the decease of their friends and 
relatives.* One of these banquets is upon the day of 
the decease ; another on the third day ; then on the 
seventh ; a fourth on the fortieth day ; a fifth on the 
hundredth ; and the last on the thousandth. This 
custom is almost universal in Java. The Ban- 
yans of Hindostan have a similar practise.* They 
have also a maxim, that it is better to sit still 
than to walk ; better to sleep than to wake ; better 

i Raffles' History of Java, ?o1. i. p. S27, 4to. 
2 Ovington'8 Voyage to Surat, p. 340. 
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to die than to sleep. In the provmce of Biscay, in 
Spain, too, great rejoicings are made at the death of 
persons, who die before the age of maturity. They 
are taken uncovered to the grave ; white roses are 
put upon their heads ; there is a band of music ; and 
&e attendants signify their joy, at what they call the 
happiness of innocence, in the best manner they can. 

Oh weep Dot for kf m ;— •'tis UDkindness to weep ; 

The weary, weak frame hath but fallen asleep : 

No more of fatigue or endurance it knows ; 

weep not,— oh break not<^its gentle repose. Neale. 

XVII. 

Cyrus, on the bed of death, desired the Persians 
to rejoice at his funeral ; and not to lament, as if he 
were really dead. And Dr. Hunter, a few moments 
before his decease, said to a friend, who attended 
him, *^ If I had strength to hold a pen, I would write 
how ea$y and how ple^ant a thing it is to die !" 
Tasso, . when inforiped by his friend and physician, 
Rinaldini, that he had no hopes of his recovery, 
feelingly exclaimed, ^^ Oh God ! I thank thee, that 
thou art pleased to bring me safe into port, after so 
Ipng a storm.^' 

Dr. Franklin made an engagement with one of his 
friends, that if either should be permitted to inform 
the other of the nature and state of the soul, after 
death, they would do so. ^' My friend died,'* says 
Franklin, ^^ but did not perform his promise.'' Se- 
neca^ relates a similar engagement, on the part of 
Canius, who was executed by order of Caligulai 

> DeTranq. Animi, c. xiv. 
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Men creep hi«eii6ibly into age ; and in the progren 
of transition become fttmiliarized with ids aspectg 
and conveniences. But deaths for the most part> is 
ad much a stranger lo age^ as it is to youA. In fact^ 
it is of no more u&e for an old man to think of death, 
Ihan a young one :•— for death answers no pnanature 
questions. Both, ther^ore, ought to live in a man- 
ner, that he may be greeted with hospitality, when- 
ever he does come* Disease, injuries, and misfortunes, 
however, diminish the fear of death by gradations, 
insensible to him, who, unconscious of the mind's 
hope, merely beholds the body, verging to its last ebb. 

Some esteem death a leap in the dark; — others 
as having no real essence, b^ing the mere privation of 
earthly life :-^somfe as a season, in which all of life^ 
and of magnificence, have &ded away : — and otiiers 
as the commencement of that life, in which by in- 
tuition we shall acquire a knowledge of dll beauttfiil 
things. It is early association, that hide^ the advan^ 
tages of death. For glorious are the aecrets, we 
shall hear i and the scenes that we shall wilacBs ; 
when death has shut the gates of life, and opened the 
portals (rf eternity. If this is credulity, it is e tPt- 
dulity far more valuable, than all that Hobbes* might 
he induced to call the truth. 

> Hobbesy if I mistake not^ first suggested the senseless Hypothesis* 
ivhich tecalcates the bslief^ that the mental powers of animals are pro- 
IMirtionate to the weight of their bndns compared with the weight of theit 
l>odle8.~t1ie tibsardity of this position is evident from the foilowii^ 
onapUtAvt iuiaiMiical scale. The brain of the Canary biid* Ss 1-14 
4>ftfa€ body ; fb« Am^can prehensile monkey 1-22; the sparrow 1>25 ; 
tbe.fidd mouse 1-31 ; a child six years old 1-22 ; the full-grown man 
• CuTier. 1-35 ; 
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ODE, 

WRITTEN WHILE SAILING IN A TEMPEST UP THE 
BRISTOL CHANNEL. 

I. 
Tte wavtt ran high j— wild iempoiU rage ; 
The fears of dealh my heart engage • 
What !— close the scene so far from shore ; 
And ne'er be seen, or heard of more ? /-i 
Oh ! sure this Ocean's furious breast / \ ! ' * 

Can never lull me to my rest ! 
Ah !^( bad wished the hnmbte lot. 
To lire in loone seque^tor'd spot ; 
Where,— studious of divine repose,— 
Life's weary, wayward. Journey I might close. 

II. 
And does stern fete that lot deny? 
Well !-*«]et no tear disgrace thine eye ! 
Thepower^ which rtifep this ra^^ng fiea> ^ \ 

Is parent of futurity ; * ] 

And of each wild and angry wave. 
Can form as soft, as sweet a grave. 
As that where hanks of violets grow; f '* 
Or that where groups of roses blow. \ 
Then let no tear disgrace thine eye 1 "" 

Let tempests rage, and waves run high ! 
—They're heralds of divine eternity ! 

The hope of immortality gives an interest and an 
importance to the creation^ which, without it, would 

1-35*; the mole 1-36 ; the great baboon 1-104 ; the fox 1-205 ; the ass 
1-254 ; the duck 1-257 the beaver 1-290 ; the goose 1-360 ; the elephant 
1-500; the horse 1-700; tlieoz 1-750. 

From this hypothesis it would seem, that the ass, the duck, and the 
goose, have more sense than an elephant ; and Canary birds, prehensile 
monkeys, sparrows and field mice, more ability than men. 
• Haller. 
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lose all embellishment ; leaving the present nothing 
hut a dreary and savage waste ; almost as tenifymg 
to the imagination, as a cavern fiill of serpents. 

Death, on the other hand, presenting to our accept- 
ance oblivion for the past^ and a beautifid perspective 
for the future, is •* the nightingale Jhtver *' of exist- 
ence : when, therefore, it does arrive, may we, in the 
soundness of our reason, still retain the fervour of our 
hopes, and reap the harvest of our thoughts. Then 
shall we hail the sacredness of its ccMning, as 
a weary pilgrim hails the sun's blushing orbbe^ 
hind the temple of Jerusalem ! — Let us then, my " 
Lelius, endeavour to divest ourselves of that fear of 
death, which afflicts the imagination of men so pow- 
erfully ; and, throwing off the trammels of associa- 
tion, let us accustom ourselves to regard it, as an 
instrument of emancipation from a frail and anidous 
being ; as the only means of renovating our youth ; 
and as a translation to perpetual joy. 
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